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Iv no country in the world is so much attention paid to the prac- 
tical, and so little to the theoretical, side of politics as in England. 
Our interest seems to be absorbed by the affairs of the moment and 
the personality of a few conspicuous public men. A gigantic 
audience can be collected anywhere and at any time to listen to 
a speech by a popular, or even an unpopular, party leader; and 
the Press and the platform will rage furiously for months or weeks 
over the details of the measure which happens to ‘fill the bill’ 
for the time being. Meanwhile the large changes and organic modi- 
fications which the Constitution is undergoing from day to day 
pass almost unnoticed. It is, no doubt, all part of that supremely 
practical instinct which we assume to be one of our national charac- 
teristics. The British motto, alike in public and private life, is 
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‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ We go on with the 
b usiness of the hour, doing that which seems necessary, and making 
Our precedents as we want them, leaving principles and theories to 
take care of themselves. There is a great deal to be said for this 
method, and assuredly it is the only one which is likely to be adopted 
in the management of our national, and even our imperial, concerns. 
Yet it is worth while occasionally to cast a plummet into the depths, 
and to ascertain how we stand and, if possible, whither we are drift- 
ing. Our Constitution isin a continual state of flux and change. 
It is not the same to-day as it was in the reign of George the Third, or 
in the earlier decades of Queen Victoria, or even in the later Ministries 
of Mr. Gladstone. And the process of modification has been going 
on with unexpected, or at any rate unmarked, rapidity during the 
period which lies immediately behind us. 

Some years ago, the present writer endeavoured to draw attention 
to certain aspects of the subject in the pages of this Review. In 
December 1894 an article was published which bore the title ‘If 
the House of Commons were Abolished?’ It was not, of course, 
the intention to suggest that the House of Commons either could, 
should, or ought to be done out of existence. My purpose was 
merely to point out how largely the functions of the Representative 
Chamber, which is popularly supposed to exercise supreme control 
over legislation and over executive government, had been superseded 
by various agencies. It was, for instance, shown jthat the House 
had practically forfeited its command over Supply, which has passed 
absolutely into the hands of the Cabinet; and that; its power to 
supervise legislation has also been made over to the same all- 
absorbing Committee. Again, the old constitutional privilege of 
the Commons to insist on the redress of grievances has partly fallen 
into desuetude, and partly it has been transferred to other quarters. 
As a ‘ventilating chamber’ the Lower House finds its duties 
much less cumbrously performed by the Press and the platform, 
and, I may perhaps add, by the leading periodical publications. 
Then, if one carries the matter further, it is not difficult to 
demonstrate that the mere power of choosing a Ministry—the 
greatest and most valued of all the prerogatives of Parliament—has 
been encroached upon by the party organisations in the constituen- 
cies and by intangible but very genuine social influences of various 
kinds. 

The most serious and noticeable of these changes is undoubtedly 
the increase in the power of the Cabinet. I venture to think that 
everything I wrote on this subject eight years ago has been 
warranted by subsequent experience. It was said in the paper 
already mentioned that legislation, to all intents and purposes, 
has become the work of the Ministry in office. I am not referring 
merely to the well-recognised fact that the private member has 
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little more power to pass a Bill, against the will, or contrary to the 
inclination, of the Cabinet, than the man in the street. That, of 
course, is by this time thoroughly understood, and the hackneyed 
grievance of the unofficial M.P. has now ceased to be regarded as an 
abuse, and is accepted as little more than a rather poor joke. But 
as things stand, the majority of the House, with the exception of 
its operative Committee, is almost equally powerless. The Cabi- 
net draws up its legislative programme without consulting its 
three or four hundred rank-and-file supporters, and without any 
particular regard to their wishes and susceptibilities. It carries as 
rouch of the catalogue as it can find time for, or as it thinks public 
opinion ‘will stand, and that is virtually the end of the matter. 
Even the discussion in the House of Commons has become little 
more than formal. In the ‘flood of verbiage’ and the torrential 
congestion of public business, there is no time to read through all 
the debates, nor has any newspaper the space to report them in 
extenso. The argumentative'combat is a sort of two-handed, jor six- 
handed, duel between selected front-bench champions, who might 
just as well be delivering their harangues on the platform, or writing 
them in the newspapers, as discharging them to an array of packed 
or half-empty green benches at Westminster. Very often they 
do adopt these other alternatives. A speech at a great provincial 
meeting by Lord Rosebery or Mr. Balfour, by Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
William Harcourt, or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, may prove a 
far more efficient factor in the public controversy—a more valuable 
card in the party game—than any display of oratory in either House 
of Parliament. And we have known occasions when at least as much 
effect has been produced by an article from an eminent statesman in 
a monthly review, or a long letter addressed to the editor of a great 
London daily journal. As a discussion chamber, and even as a 
debating society, the House of Commons has largely lost its utility 
and meaning. 

It would occupy too much space to go into all the causes of 
this remarkable development. The facts, I think, are recognised 
more widely than was the case in 1894. Ministerial omnipotence 
has become almost an accepted phenomenon. The situation is 
regarded with ‘sombre acquiescence’ in some quarters, with irrita~ 
tion and anxiety in others; but that it exists is generally admitted. 
It is seen, among other things, that a general election is now as a 
rule a mixture of Referendum and Plébiscite. The electorate are 
asked not so much to choose between rival sets of principles as 
to vote for a Measure or to vote fora Man. If there are two com- 
manding personalities before the nation, which was the case, asa rule, 
during the greater part of the half-century that divided the Reform 
Bill Ministry from the retirement of Lord Beaconsfield, the con- 
stituencies are practically solicited to exercise their option in favour 
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of the one or the other. If there is no such striking personal element 
in the problem, the decision is for or against a particular act of policy. 
The last general election was simply a test of public opinion on the 
South African war. The general question of Conservative and 
Liberal doctrine hardly entered into consideration. The contest 
was fought, openly and necessarily, by both sides on South Africa, 
and on nothing else. Do you or do you not approve of the minis- 
terial policy towards the Dutch Republics, and of their conduct of 
the war? Nine electors out of ten were solely concerned to answer 
those questions to their own satisfaction, when they cast their votes 
in the autumn of 1900. It is also true that, when a Ministry has 
got the plébiscite recorded in its favour, it can use its power to enact 
what legislation it pleases, subject only to the necessity of not 
alienating public opinion so deeply as to injure its chance of a 
further tenure of office at some future date. To this extent the 
criticisms of the Opposition on the introduction of the Education 
Bill have a basis of argument. I am one of those who regard with 
general approval the provisions of this very able piece of constructive 
legislation ; nor can I see that the Government deserve anything 
but commendation for endeavouring to deal, in a large and states- 
manlike fashion, with a pressing problem of domestic reform. But 
no doubt it is true that a Ministry, elected on a single limited issue, 
was able to obtain legislation, which had never been definitely 
placed before the constituencies, and to which, so far as they knew, 
their own supporters had not committed themselves. This is 
not said by way of censure. It is the duty of a Cabinet to bring 
forward those measures which are required in the interests of the 
country, whether these happen to have figured conspicuously on 
their electioneering broad-sheets or not. But, as a matter of 
history, the fact is as I have stated it. The War Ministry of 1900 
decided—very properly—to reconstruct the educational system of 
the country, and so far as the House of Commons was concerned it 
had only to issue its fiat and in due course its scheme became part 
of the law of the land. The proceedings in connection with the 
measure in the House confirm this view of the matter. As long as 
the Bill was purely a parliamentary affair, that is to say, in the 
earlier months of the Session of 1902, Ministerialists and Opposition 
alike regarded it almost with indifference. It was accepted as a 
foregone conclusion that it would go through, because the Cabinet 
intended it to pass, and therefore it hardly seemed worth while to 
take much trouble over it. The Liberals began with the tamest and 
most perfunctory display of feeble opposition, and the Ministerialists 
knew that when the time came they would, in any case, go into the 
lobbies en masse to uphold their chiefs. It was not until the Non- 
conformist caucus in the country had worked up an agitation that 
any strong feeling was aroused. As far as parliamentary action 
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went, the Cabinet might just as well have published the clauses of 
the Bill through the newspapers in February, and announced that, 
after due discussion in the press and on the platform for, say, six 
months, it would be carried with such modifications as they them- 
selves might choose to introduce or accept. 

Nothing can be more curious than the manner in which Parlia- 
ment, as it were, stood aside, and allowed the question to be fought 
out between the Ministry and its supporters in the press, on the one 
hand, and the opponents of the Bill in the country and their news- 
paper adherents, on the other. Parliament palpably realised its 
own inability to exert an effective control over legislation in the 
face of a strong and united Ministry. And this may be said to be 
the normal condition of things in the present stage of our con- 
stitutional evolution. It may be urged that the projects of the 
Cabinet might be defeated, or materially altered, at any moment, by 
a hostile vote in the Commons, produced by a numerous secession of 
their own followers. It is true that this might occur, but it is 
equally true that it does not. From time to time there is vague 
talk about a ministerial cave, but nothing ever comes of it. It 
may be regarded as a fixed principle of English politics—if there 
are any fixed principles at all in such an empirical business—that 
members of a majority party in Parliament obey orders. For a 
member to cross from one side to the other, or even to vote in 
the wrong lobby on any vital question—on any question, that is, 
which might involve a change of Government—is so rare that the 
contingency need not be taken into account. These things, as 
somebody says in one of Ibsen’s plays, ‘are not done.’ Perhaps 
twice or three times during the existence of a Parliament some 
bewildered or supra-conscientious legislator will trek across the 
floor of the House, or will go back to his constituents for a fresh 
mandate, because he has changed his mind. But the general 
proposition holds true. Members are sent to Westminster to 
support a particular combination of leaders, and they do so. The 
most of them would no more think of joining the other side, or even 
helping passively to bring about the downfall of their own, than a 
player in the Oxford Eleven at Lord’s would suddenly doff his 
colours and assume the rival Blue. There are many reasons— 
practical and sentimental—which have conduced to this result, 
and the present writer has endeavoured to set forth some of them 
on previous occasions.' Here it is enough to note that, once placed 
in power, a Ministry can carry all those measures which it chooses 
to regard as involving a question of confidence, until such time as 
its majority has either disappeared, through a long series of hostile 


‘ See The Nineteenth Century, ‘The Decline of the House of Commons,’ April 
1895, and ‘ A Foreign Affairs Committee,’ September 1895. 
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by-elections, or until it has itself decided to retire from office or 
to risk the chances of another appeal to the constituencies. 

Nor is the position of the Cabinet less autocratic, but indeed 
much more so, in regard to the conduct of administration. It has 
become a commonplace to say that the control of Parliament 
over the Executive has been reduced to nullity. In matters of . 
colonial and foreign policy, the most important decisions may be 
arrived at, and the country committed to action of the utmost 
seriousness, without even the pretence of consulting the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Take the cases of the alleged Anglo- 
Italian understanding, of the Anglo-German agreement in China, 
of the treaty with Japan, and of the recent alliance with Germany 
in reference to Venezuela. What had Parliament to do with any of 
these arrangements, until they were irrevocably concluded? It 
reserved, of course, its right to punish the authors of them ; but this 
would be a futile proceeding, even if our system any longer rendered 
it practicable, since the effects of what had been done could not have 
been recalled. The Venezuela agreement seems to have attracted 
an unusual amount of attention, though in itself it is of considerably 
less consequence than some other transactions which have passed 
almost unnoticed. But it is easy to understand the kind of shock 
which many observers must have experienced, when it came home 
to them that, even while Parliament was sitting, the country could 
be engaged, by the mere act of a Ministry, in anj alliance with a 
foreign State, involving the employment of British fleets, and con- 
ceivably even leading to complications with another great Power. 
I do not here enter into the policy of this Venezuela convention ; 
but it is certain that no autocratic Sovereign with his Imperial 
Chancellor could have committed his country more absolutely, or 
more silently, than our own Executive to a striking new departure 
in international policy. When one considers an operation of this 
character, it is difficult indeed to subscribe to the theories of those 
writers on the Constitution, who tell us that the Ministers are 
nothing but the servants and delegates of the House of Commons, 
which is itself responsible to the Nation. What had the House of 
Commons, what had the Nation, to do with the Venezuela arrange- 
ment ? 

Nor is Cabinet responsibility quite the same thing, in other 
respects, as it was only a quarter of a century ago. The most 
significant constitutional change of the last few years is the growth 
of the Inner Cabinet. This is a body which has no formal or 
recognised existence, any more than the Cabinet itself possessed 
until towards the middle of the eighteenth century. It has grown 
by a natural process of development, somewhat resembling that by 
which the actual governing council of the State was segregated from 
the general assembly of the Privy Council. Many causes have 
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conduced to its rise, of which the most obvious has been the com- 
paratively recent practice of increasing the size of the Cabinet. 
A Council of nineteen or twenty is obviously too large for efficient 
executive functions. It tends to become a debating society rather 
than a working Committee ; and the Cabinet meetings, which 
_ were supposed to be confidential discussions between a small 
knot of high officials, all of whom were intimately acquainted 
with each other’s views and feelings, must now partake to some 
extent of the procedure of a public assembly. You can hardly 
have a really private talk in the presence of twenty people. 
There must be speeches rather than conversations ; and one would 
not be surprised to learn that something like informal divisions 
occasionally occur. Moreover, with so numerous a body, there 
cannot be that substantial equality of status and capacity which 
was part of the essence of the Cabinet system as formerly understood. 
Every recent Cabinet has had a noticeable ‘tail,’ consisting of highly 
respectable and rather inconspicuous politicians, on whom the 
public verdict would be accurately expressed by Pope’s famous lines 
about the flies in amber : 


The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


It would appear that there jis very little distinction nowadays 


between some of the Ministers within the Cabinet and those who are 
outside the circle. Cabinet rank seems to be regarded as little more 
than a titular distinction, conferred on a capable partisan, who 
has served his time in a minor office with credit; and there are 
in every Ministry two or three, at least, of these nominally sub- 
ordinate functionaries, who exercise much more real influence 
than some heads of departments within the Cabinet. One would 
be surprised to learn that Mr. George Wyndham, for instance, or 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, while they were still excluded from the 
Cabinet meetings, were not quite as important members of the 
Government as several of their colleagues who had already obtained 
their promotion. 

Too large and too miscellaneous for joint united action, the 
Cabinet naturally intrusts the shaping of its policy to a small 
sub-committee ; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the sub-committee itself assumes the’task. 

The real Government of England consists of the Prime Minister, 
aided or directed by three or four colleagues, who are in close and 
constant touch with him. By this small Junta or Cabal, as it 
would have been called in the reign of Charles the Second, the vital 
questions are decided. The remainder of the official Cabinet have 
little voice in the matter, till the decision is reached. They might 
be more correctly described as ‘Cabinet Officers, which is the 
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designation often applied to the President’s ministerial advisers in 
the United States. They look after their bureaus, and are naturally 
consulted when the special work of the departments is involved; but 
one Minister scarcely knows what another is doing, nor—unless he 
belongs to the Inner Ring—does he become acquainted with the 
conclusions and resolutions of the Junta till they are laid before him 
for ratification. As the House of Commons majority is to the 
Cabinet, so is the Cabinet as a whole to the Governing Committee. 
The business is not done at the formal and comparatively infrequent 
‘ Councils,’ which attract the attention of the newspapers, and rouse 
the curiosity of loiterers in Whitehall; but at the quiet, unnoticed 
consultations, in libraries, offices, and country-houses, between the 
men who are the actual masters of the nation’s fate. We seem 
to have reached the condition of things against which the 
constitutionalists of the eighteenth century so often apprehen- 
sively protested. We have our ‘ Venetian oligarchy,’ more compact 
than that of the ‘great Whig houses’ and much smaller. And 
it is irresponsible, because its members work in the dark, and 
have no recognised status beyond that connected with their depart- 
mental duties, which are sometimes the least weighty of their func- 
tions. It is impossible to say, at any given moment, who form the 
real Government, and which of the Ministers are admitted to the 
Premier’s innermost confidence. The conclave can always shelter 
itself behind the collective responsibility of the whole Cabinet, which 
sometimes has no more opportunity to deflect or defeat Ministerial 
action than the voting horde in the House of Commons. 

Such is the state of affairs which leads some acute observers to 
recognise a point already dwelt upon in these pages—that the 
Government of England is in reality presidential rather than 
responsible. Mr. Sidney Lee, fresh from his constitutional studies 
into the history of the Victorian age, goes so far as to say:* ‘ The 
Prime Minister has been trained in a school which identifies his 
office with practically absolute political power.’ If for ‘the Prime 
Minister’ we substitute ‘the Prime Minister and certain of his 
associates in the Cabinet,’ the statement may be admitted, though 
with some reserves. I do not think there is any ‘school’ which con- 
sciously accepts this definition of the ministerial office. We deal with 
results, as so often in English politics, without clearly acknowledging 
the causes. But it is interesting to observe that the biographer of 
Queen Victoria, an inquirer so competent, learned, and judicious as 
Mr. Lee, emphatically endorses this theory of Cabinet omnipotence. 
Of course the Junta cannot really act without limitations, though 
it is no longer under the effective control of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the People. There are other restraining influences, 


2 See his letter on ‘The Prime Minister and the Crown,’ in the Spectator, 
January 3, 1903. 
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some of them new, some as old as our Constitution itself. One 
most effective check is analogous to that which prevents the 
President of the United States from becoming, as he might otherwise 
be, something like an autocrat during his term of office. The Prime 
Minister, like the President, is a party man and a party leader. He 
has the interests of his own connection to consider, the fear of the 
managers and wire-pullers before his eyes. Even if he is not 
ambitious of a further term of office for himself, he cannot be 
indifferent to the prospects of his friends, and the chances of the 
faction to which he owes his ascendency. He will naturally 
endeavour to satisfy public opinion, and to earn for himself and 
his associates that species of gratitude which can be paid in current 
electoral coin at the ballot-boxes. Moreover, if he cannot be defeated 
—speaking generally—till the close of a Parliament or a dissolution, 
he can be criticised. He may lose prestige and authority, and may 
go before the electorate, when the time for the supreme test comes, 
as a statesman who has incurred ridicule, who has misunderstood the 
interests of the country, who has involved it in disastrous errors. 
This, patriotism and integrity apart, is a real check upon carelessness, 
levity, and hasty adventure. Never, perhaps, was there a time when 
Ministers were more sensitive to the attitude of the press and the 
platform. They are watched, they know, by keen and jealous eyes, 
and assailed by trenchant tongues, which speak to a wider audience 
than their critics in the House of Commons, and with rather more 
knowledge and weight of authority. 

But is there not another restraining influence, in addition to the 
caucus, the newspapers, and the party agents ? Has the Crown lost the 
whole of its functions as one of the ‘checks and balances’ in our 
constitutional machinery ? The question has been raised, not, one 
must imagine, quite gratuitously or willingly, in connection with 
recent events. It has been hinted, or rather not hinted but openly 
stated in print, that the intervention of the Crown has been employed 
to override or bias the judgment of Ministers. This is the indiscreet 
assertion which has provoked Mr. Lee’s Letter, and the substance of the 
rumours may be reproduced in his very explicit summary. ‘It has 
been,’ he says, ‘seriously argued that Court influence, rather than 
the deliberate judgment of the Ministry, is the efficient cause of the 
co-operation of our own fleet with the German fleet off the Venezuelan 
coast. In plain terms, we are invited to believe that the English 
Sovereign, of his own motion, has successfully importuned his 
Ministers to entangle this country in an alliance with a foreign 
Power. It is taken for granted that the policy did not present 
itself to the Ministers before it was brought to their notice by the 
King, and that it failed very strongly to recommend itself to the 
Ministry when royal pressure secured its adoption at their hands.’ 
It is in order to repudiate this allegation that Mr. Lee formulates 
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the doctrine of ministerial power and royal weakness, and has 
couched it in terms of such uncompromising directness as may 
appear in some quarters extravagant. ‘The Sovereign can, under 
the Constitution, no more initiate a policy for Ministers to follow, 
or impose upon them, by the urgency of his appeal, a policy of his 
own devising, than he can by his sole authority promulgate a new 
law. And again: ‘In no conceivable circumstances can the 
Government’s action in high matters of policy originate suddenly 
and unprovokedly with the King.’ This seems, at first sight, over- 
stated ; yet there can be no question that it is technically correct. 
The Sovereign could not possibly send for the Prime Minister or the 
Foreign Secretary and suggest the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
with an alien Government, or tell the Home Secretary to bring in 
a Factory Bill. But though things are not done in that way, perhaps 
more is done, and can be done, than Mr. Lee allows. I do not enter 
upon the Venezuela question, or upon the singularly delicate con- 
troversy which has been initiated over a matter upon which the 
public at large is in no position to know anything beyond gossip and 
rumour. But the general question of the relations of the Crown 
to the Cabinet Junta is undoubtedly a matter of legitimate interest. 
Mr. Lee assures us that the correct constitutional practice is for 
the Sovereign to be treated as a nonentity. He may criticise the 
ministerial proposals, as any of the Premier’s colleagues may do, or 
any man reading a halfpenny newspaper on the top of an omnibus. 
The sole advantage enjoyed by the most august Personage in the 
Realm is that of getting in his criticism at an earlierdate. ‘Custom 
requires the Minister to acquaint the occupant of the throne with 
his intentions, particularly in the domain of foreign affairs, before 
carrying them into effect.’ Having been seised of the ministerial 
project, the Sovereign may, if he pleases, criticise. But then ‘ usage 
forbids the Minister to attach to the royal criticisms any paramount 
force.’ The Minister ‘invariably treats them as unauthoritative 
suggestions.’ And he is ‘entitled to ignore them altogether,’ while 
his Sovereign has not even a constitutional right to feel offended. 

If this is the case, our ‘ Venetian oligarchy’ may leave the 
Crown out of account. A King or Queen must have a saint-like 
temper to frame criticisms which are invariably treated as ‘ unauthori- 
tative,’ and frequently waved contemptuously aside. In such cir- 
cumstances would a monarch, with any sense of personal dignity, 
care to criticise at all? Yet we know, from Mr. Lee’s pages and 
from other sources, that criticisms and suggestions were frequently 
made by Queen Victoria, and that it was by no means the rule for 
them to be inoperative. In this, as in so many matters, the con- 
stitutional theory is one thing and the constitutional practice another. 
Who can say what the Sovereign can or cannot do ‘ under the Con- 
stitution’? Undoubtedly, ‘under the Constitution,’ jthe Prime 
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Minister should not be an irresponsible autocrat; but this is what 
Mr. Lee tells us he is. The English Constitution is not fixed or 
crystallised ; it varies from year to year ; rights and prerogatives differ 
not only with circumstances, but with personalities. The privilege of 
criticism, which even according to the most limited construction the 
Sovereign enjoys, may be quite unauthoritative, or it may be some- 
thing which would have a very large and real influence on policy. 
The situation has never been better stated than it was by Walter 
Bagehot more than thirty years ago: 


To state the matter shortly, the Sovereign has, under a constitutional monarchy 
such as ours, three rights—the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, the 
right to warn. And a King of great sense and sagacity would want no others. 
He would find that his having no others would enable him to use these with 
singular effect. He would say to his Minister: ‘The responsibility of these 
measures is upon you. Whatever you think best must be done. Whatever you 
think best shall have my full and effectual support. But you will observe that for 
this reason and that reason what you propose to do is bad ; for this reason and that 
reason what you do not propose is better. Ido not oppose, it is my duty not to 
oppose ; but observe that I warn,’... In the course of a long reign a sagacious King 
would acquire an experience with which few Ministers could contend. The King 
could say: ‘Have you referred to the transactions which happened during such 
and such an administration, I think about fourteen years ago? They afford an 
instructive example of the bad results which are sure to attend the policy you pro- 
pose. You did not at that time take so prominent a part in public life as you do 
now, and it is possible you do not fully remember all the events. I should recom- 
mend you to recur to them, and to discuss them with your older colleagues who 
took part in them. It is unwise to recommence a policy which so lately worked 
so ill.’. .. Even under our present Constitution a monarch like George the Third, 
with high abilities, would possess the greatest influence. It is known to all 
Europe that in Belgium King Leopold has exercised immense power by the use 
of such means.— Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution, chap. iii. 


There have been many changes since Bagehot wrote, but they are 
not such as to make the functions here attributed to the Crown less 
valuable. When it is said that the Prime Minister wields ‘ practically 
absolute power,’ it does not necessarily follow that he ought to do so. 
An irresponsible Junta, working in the dark, stands in need of 
restraining, as well as critical, influences of various kinds ; and with 
the proved inability of Parliament to exercise an effective supervision 
over the Executive, there is not, perhaps, very much danger of a 
revival of that jealousy of the interference of the Throne with the 
Cabinet, which was exhibited during the first portion of the late 
Queen’s reign. There may even be a feeling that the constitutional 
theory of government by ‘the King in Council’ might well become 
more of a reality, since it is obvious that the ‘ Council’ is itself only 
becoming a name for an irresponsible Committee. 

And there is another contingency which cannot be left entirely out 
of consideration. The whole edifice of ministerial absolutism, and of 
the despotic independence of the Cabinet oligarchy, is based upon 
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the existing party system. It would fall to pieces if there were not two 
separate well-defined parties, or if there were more than two. Without 
a safe, assured majority, as the result of a general election, it could 
scarcely be maintained. But the dualism of parties, itself the happy 
‘accident of an accident,’ has been conserved by largely accidental 
causes. The differences of principle which divided the two his- 
torical factions have been blurred and confused. There is nothing 
fantastic in the anticipation that within the next few years 
Conservatives and Liberals may be split up into a number of minor 
and disconnected groups. In that event the Ministers might 
become, in much more than a formal sense, the King’s servants, 
authorised by the Sovereign to remain in office and to carry on the 
government, with the help of a shifting and heterogeneous 
Parliamentary majority, or perhaps even without any majority at all. 
This has happened in countrjes like Austria, where, with the best 
intentions in the world, it has been found impossible to maintain the 
Cabinet system, on the supposed English model, because of the lack 
of a stable division of parties. The Sovereign, with every desire to be 
strictly ‘ constitutional,’ has had to make his Ministers his clerks in 
a Parliament permanently broken up into groups. One would not 
like to predict [that this is the direction towards which we are 
tending in England; and indeed it is highly unsafe to prophesy 
about anything so baffling and uncertain as the course of political 
evolutions in England. Much depends on chance, more on purely 
personal factors. We shall adapt our ethics and our practices to the 
exigencies as they arise, and concern ourselves very little about 
symmetry or system. But an increase of the formal, as well as the 
actual, participation'of the Crown in the business of the Government 
is not deemed unlikely by some observers of events : especially when 
it is considered that such an extension of activity would no longer be 
a derogation from the power of Parliament, but rather a mitigation 
of the uncontrolled authority of the Cabinet Committee. 


Sipney Low. 


[P.S. While these pages were passing through the press a speech 
was delivered by Lord Rosebery at Plymouth, which'contained a passage 
of some interest in connection with the subject discussed above. 
Lord Rosebery urged that it would have been wise to appoint Lord 
Kitchener Secretary of State for War, with ‘large and almost dicta- 
torial powers,’ so that he might have a ‘free hand’ to deal with Army 
administration. It might, no doubt, be objected that if Lord Kitchener 
had become Secretary of State he would be a member of the Cabinet, 
and as such responsible for the acts of the Cabinet. ‘But,’ added 
Lord Rosebery, ‘is there necessity for that? As Secretary of State 
he might only be summoned to the meetings of the Cabinet which 
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had to do with his department ; and he might be definitely cut off 
from the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. It is in the power 
of the Sovereign to summon any Privy Councillor to any Cabinet 
for any particular purpose, and there is no reason why he should 
not have adopted that cowrse im the case of Lord Kitchener.’ The 
words I have italicised are worthy of the closest attention. Here we 
have, from one of the only three men now living who have filled 
the office of Prime Minister in Great Britain, the remarkable 
suggestion that it is competent for the Sovereign to nominate an 
individual Minister with almost dictatorial powers, and to make him 
a member of the Cabinet ad hoc, while releasing him from the joint 
responsibility which lies upon his colleagues. We are to assume 
that Lord Rosebery would see nothing unconstitutional in this 
reversion to a former practice, and that he would regard with 
approval the appointment of a\Secretary of State responsible, not to 
the Premier and the general body of his colleagues, or to the majority 
of the House of Commons, but directly to the Crown. For it is clear 
that, in the situation imagined, the military Secretary of State must 
be, in more than a formal sense, ‘the King’s servant,’ since he is to 
be expressly released from all dependence on that governing Committee 
of the dominant party in Parliament which is known as the Cabinet. 
I need not discuss this interesting proposition at present. But the 
distinguished Liberal statesman who uttered it would obviously not 
accept the theory that the Prime Minister’s office is one of ‘ absolute 
political power,’ with the Sovereign’s function limited to that of 
unauthoritative criticism. On the contrary, it would appear that he 
is prepared to accord to the Crown a share in the actual conduct of 
administration, such as few champions of royal prerogative during 
the past century would have ventured to claim.—S. L.] 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
POLITICAL TESTAMENT OF FUAD PASHA' 


(ADDRESSED TO THE SULTAN ABDUL AZiZ IN 1869, ONE DAY 
BEFORE THE DEATH OF ITS AUTHOR) 


Smre,—I have only a few more days, maybe only a few more hours, 
to live, and I desire to consecrate these last moments to the accom- 
- plishment of a sacred duty. I wish to lay before your august 
Majesty my last thoughts—thoughts full of sadness, the bitter fruit 
of a long and unfortunate career. When your Majesty receives these 
words, I shall no longer be of this world. You may, therefore, listen 
to me now without mistrust, for the voice which speaks from the grave 
is always sincere. 

God has charged you with a mission as glorious as it is perilous 
In order to fulfil this mission worthily, your Majesty should 
endeavour to realise a great and painful truth. The Empire of 
the Ottomans is in danger. The rapid progress made by our 
neighbours and the inconceivable mistakes of our ancestors have 
placed us in a very critical position to-day. To avert a terrible 
calamity, your Majesty will be forced to break with the past, and 
to lead us to a new destiny. 

A few ignorant patriots seek to make you believe that with our 
old resources we could re-establish our former greatness. Fatal 
mistake! Unpardonable delusion! Doubtless, if our neighbours 
were at the present time in the same position they were in the days 
of our fathers, our former means would have sufficed to make your 
Majesty the Arbitrator of Europe. But alas! our neighbours are far 
from being where they were two centuries ago. They have all gone 
on ahead, and have left us far behind. True enough, we ourselves 
have made some advance. 

1 [This document, translated from an authentic copy and never before published 
in English, throws light upon the manner in which the Turkish Reform Party of 
the present day still view the affairs of their country. To its author, who was for 
so many years alternately Grand Vizier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, it is said, 
Turkey mainly owes the celebrated Hatti Humayun of 1856, which proclaimed equal 


civil rights to all the races and creeds of the Turkish Dominions.—ED. Nineteenth 
Century and After.] 
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Your present Government is much more enlightened and has 
more means at its disposal than that of your ancestors. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this state of comparative prosperity is far from being 
sufficient for the needs of the time. To maintain a position in 
Europe at the present day, you must be able not only to equal or 
even to surpass your predecessors, but to equal and defy your 
present neighbours. To express my idea more clearly, I assert that 
your empire is forced, under penalty of death, to have as much money 
as England, as much intelligence as France, and as many soldiers as 
Russia. 

As far as we are concerned, it is no longer merely a question of 
making rapid progress ; it is simply and entirely a question of making 
as great progress as the other nations of Europe. 

Your magnificent empire has furnished you amply with every 
element necessary to surpass any and every other European Power. 
But to arrive at this one thing is necessary, absolutely necessary. All 
our political, all our civil institutions must be changed. Many laws, 
beneficial enough in the past, have become injurious to our Society 
as it exists at present. 

Man, himself capable of advancing towards perfection, must con- 
tinually strive to improve and make perfect his achievements. 
Happily this first law of our nature is perfectly in accordance with 
the spirit of our Mohammedan religion. For Islamism comprehends 
all those true doctrines which acknowledge their essential] object to 
be the progress of the world and of humanity. Those who pretend 
in the name of this religion to impede the progress of our State are 
certainly not Mohammedans but insensate believers. Every other 
religion is fettered by dogmas and fixed principles which are so many 
barriers to the progress of human thought. Islamism alone, un- 
fettered by mysteries, free from all infallible rules, holds it a sacred 
duty incumbent on us to advance with the world, to develop as much 
as possible all our intellectual faculties, and to seek for enlighten- 
ment and knowledge not only in Arabia, not only among Moham- 
medans, but in foreign countries, in China, in the ends of the earth. 

We must not for an instant think that Mohammedan science 
differs from that of other countries. Science is everywhere one and 
the same, The same sun illumines the whole world of Intellect. 
And as, according to our belief, Islamism is the universal expression 
of all truth and all knowledge, so every useful discovery, every new 
advance, wherever the place and among whatever people it may be 
made manifest, among the Pagans or among the Mohammedans, at 
Medina or at Paris, it nevertheless belongs to Mohammedans. 
There is therefore nothing whatever to prevent us from copying the 
laws and other new methods introduced by Europeans. I have 
studied our religion sufficiently well to understand its true spirit ; 
my head is still clear enough to comprehend the relative importance 
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of my ideas ; and I could not think of betraying my Sovereign, my 
country, and my religion at a moment when I am preparing to leave 
the world and present myself before the supreme Judge of the 
Universe. 

I assert then, with the deepest conviction, that in all the new 
institutions which Europe offers to us there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, which is contrary to the spirit of our religion. I declare 
solemnly that the salvation of Islamism demands that without delay 
we adopt these new institutions without which no nation can con- 
tinue to exist in Europe. I declare further that in thus changing 
our empire, far from doing anything contrary to the sacredness of 
our religion, you would be rendering the most lawful, the most 
legitimate service to all Mohammedans, a service more meritorious, 
more glorious than has ever been dreamed of by your most illustrious 
ancestors. This great work of regeneration’ embraces a host of 
questions the consideration of which would be beyond the limit of 
my strength and the few remaining moments of my life. But your 
Majesty will still have the services of that eminent man whose 
friend and adviser it has been my privilege to be. May the 
Almighty long preserve him to you, for he understands better 
than anyone else the means of salvation of your empire. On no 
occasion have I ever given advice to your Majesty without having first 
made sure that it had the approval of his wisdom, the fruit of his 
experience. Continue to give him your confidence, your entire 
confidence, for the confidence of a great Sovereign makes the 
strength of a great Minister. Above all, I urge you never to permit 
that this devoted servant, whose talents are so essential to your 
Majesty, should be hampered by ignorant colleagues. Nothing 
would discourage him more than the necessity of being obliged to 
act with men incapable of understanding him. 

Now for a few words about our foreign relations, for it is in this 
respect that the task of our Government becomes really hopeless. 
Not being strong enough of ourselves to fight our enemies, we are 
obliged to seek assistance from foreign friends and allies. Their 
jealous, hostile, and at the same time powerful interests have placed 
us in a position which is impossible to describe. To defend the 
least of our rights we are forced to display more strength, more 
cleverness, more courage than it has cost our ancestors to conquer 
kingdoms. Amongst our foreign allies you will find England always 
in the front rank. Her policy and her friendship are as solid as are 
her institutions. She has rendered us immense service in the past, 
and it will be impossible for us to dispense with what help she may 
give us in the future. Whatever may come to pass, the English 
people, the most reliable.and most wonderful in the world, will be the 
first and the last of our allies. I would rather be the loser of several 
provinces than see the Sublime Porte abandoned by England. 
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France is anally that we must always treat with the greatest con- 
sideration, not only because she is able to give us the most efficient 
help, but also because she is able to inflict on us the most deadly 
injury. This chivalrous nation indulges more in sentiment than in 
calculation. She has a passion for glory and grand ideas, even when 
manifested by her enemies. The best means of preserving the 
alliance of this generous people is to keep pace with her ideas and 
to show advance which may appeal to her imagination as much as 
to her intellect. If ever France should forsake our cause she will 
make hostile combinations and be the means of completing our ruin. 

Austria, hampered by her European interests, has been obliged so 
far to restrain her réle in the East. She committed a great blunder 
during the Crimean War. Cast off by Germany, she will in future 
better understand the danger of the North—and this danger is as 
serious for her empire as it is for ours. As long as Vienna exercises 
an enlightened and consistent policy, she will be the most natural 
ally of the Sublime Porte. The greatest evil, this encroaching evil 
which has been troubling the East for more than a century, can only 
be definitely warded off by the active support of Austria backed by 
all our allies in the East. 

As to Prussia, up to the present moment she has preserved 
almost total indifference with regard to the Eastern Question. It is 
quite possible that, in her precipitated policy, she may sacrifice us 
in favour of her project of the Union of Germany. But once this 
Union accomplished, Germany will not be slow in perceiving that 
she has at least as many interests at stake in the Eastern question as 
any other European country. However, Heaven grant that she may 
not have bought the spoils of Austria by forcing our enemies to take 
irrevocable possession of our European provinces. 

Lastly I come to Russia, the natural enemy of our empire. The 
expansion of this Power towards the East is a fatal law of Muscovite 
destiny, and if I were a Russian Minister I should myself convulse 
the world to conquer Constantinople. We must therefore neither be 
surprised at, nor complain of, aggressive dealings of Russia. They 
treat us now, though under new conditions, in the same manner 4s 
we ourselves formerly treated the Greeks of the Bas-Empire. It 
would be puerile to trust solely to our rights to be able to defend 
ourselves against Muscovite invasion. What we need is force, not 
the used-up force of history, which we might try in vain to revive, 
but the new and irresistible force which science and modern prin- 
ciples have placed in the hands of all the peoples of Europe. From 
the time of Peter the Great, Russia has made enormous strides. In 
@ short time her railways will increase her power tenfold. What 
alarms me most is that the greater number of nations in Europe 
appear to be gradually resigning themselves to the future aggression 
of Russia. 

Vor. LIII—No. 312 oO 
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The indifference of England with regard to affairs in Central 
Asia both astonishes and alarms me. What, however, alarms me 
still more is the great change in the position of Russia brought 
about by pacification of the Caucasian Provinces. It is my firm 
opinion that in future the most serious attacks of Russia will be 
directed against our Asia Minor. May your Majesty work unceas- 
ingly towards the reorganisation of our forces. Who knows if our 
allies will always have their hands free and be able to come to our 
help in time? A domestic quarrel in Europe, a Bismarck in Russia, 
might change the face of the world. 

I know that there have been many foolish mistakes on the part 
of every Government—these mistakes are one of their most important 
rights. But I must confess that I have totally failed to understand 
that profound wisdom of the European Government which can with 
such strange indifference permit the most appalling despotism of 
the world to put itself at the head of 100,000,000 barbarians, arm 
them with all the means of civilisation, that they absorb at every 
step provinces and kingdoms as large as France. Further, that 
whilst on the one hand surrounding Asia with troops, on the other 
undermining Europe with Panslavism, this State should, notwith- 
standing, come forward periodically with protestations of her love of 
peace, and her sincere determination not to seek new conquests. 

Russia leads me on to say a few words about Persia. The 
Government of this turbulent country, always under the domination 
of Schiite fanaticism, has at all times been the ally of our enemies. 
During the Crimean War she made common cause with Russia, and 
if she has failed in the realisation of her hostile projects it is thanks 
to the vigilance of Eastern diplomacy. The throne of the Shah 
at this present moment is entirely dependent on the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. Therefore, when the Sublime Porte has its hands 
free, the Government of the Shah, weak and ignorant, without credit 
and without initiative, will never have the courage to seek such an 
occasion of quarrel with us. But from the moment that we become 
embroiled with Russia, however great may be our caution with 
regard to Persia, her political dependence, and still more her blind 
jealousy, will of necessity put her among the ranks of our most 
determined enemies. Fortunately the Sublime Porte, besides her 
material strength, is possessed of moral means more than sufficient 
to keep in awe a country crushed by barbarous despotism, disputed 
by several pretenders, and surrounded on all sides by Sunnites. We 
must not forget Greece, a country insignificant in itself, but a tire- 
some tool in the hands of a hostile Power. European poets, in 
suddenly setting up this phantom of a kingdom, did so in the belief 
that they could bring back to life a nation that had been dead for 
more than two thousand years. In seeking to restore the country 
of Homer and Aristotle they have only succeeded in creating a seat 
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of intrigue, anarchy, and brigandage. The Sublime Porte might 
possibly find some intelligent servants amongst the Greeks, but the 
spirit of the Hellenic race will always be hostile to our cause. The 
remembrances of a glorious past history, although severed by centuries 
of corruption, ignorance, and bastardy from the Greek of to-day, 
will sustain this egoistic people for a long time to come with the 
hope of being able to pilfer for a second time the Empire of the 
Fast which she so completely degraded in forming the Byzantine 
Empire, or, as it has been well named, the Bas-Empire. Our best 
safeguard against the encroachment of this deceitful and malicious 
people is its revolting vanity and exclusiveness, which make it daily 
more odious and unbearable to all our Eastern nations. The object 
of our policy should be to isolate the Greeks as much as possible 
from our other Christians. Above all, we must withdraw the 
Bulgarians from the domination of the Greek Church, without 
attaching them either to the Russian or to the Roman clergy. 

The Sublime Porte should never tolerate any intrigue which has 
as its object the union of the Armenian with the Orthodox Church. 
It may perhaps be wise to encourage among our Christians the 
philosophical spirit so useful in drawing men together by alienating 
them from clerical influence. I must add that as regards ourselves 
there is not the least doubt that the best policy will be that which 
will place the State above all religious questions. 

With respect to internal affairs, all our efforts must tend towards 
one sole object: the fusion of our races. Without such fusion the 
unity of your empire appears to me an impossibility. Henceforth 
this great empire could belong neither to the Greek nor to the Slav, 
neither to this religion nor that race. The Eastern Empire can 
only exist by the union of all the Orientals. 

A great Germany, a France of 40,000,000 men, an England 
strongly fortified by nature—all these nationalities may preserve 
their powerful and useful individualities for a time. But a Monte- 
negro, a Serbian Principality, a kingdom of Armenia, possessing 
neither the smallest advantage for themselves nor for the world 
at large, can only be States more or less chimerical—unfortunate 
remains of ancient rendings of humanity, the inevitable prey of every 
new conqueror—injurious to the progress of man, dangerous to the 
peace of the world. 

In the constitution of modern States the only lasting theory is 
that of large agglomerations. The means, therefore, of preventing 
the ruin of our State will be reconstitution upon a new, broad, and 
solid basis which shall embrace every different element, without 
distinction of race or of religion. This principle of equality will 
naturally qualify our Christian subjects for public offices, and this 
will involve us in a position of considerable difficulty. For these 
subjects, suddenly set free from the yoke which has kept them in 
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subjection, seem too anxious to replace their former masters. The 
Armenians especially have displayed an inclination towards encroach- 
ment, and it will be wise to moderate their ardour by opening a career 
only to those who have honestly accepted the unitary principle of 
our empire. 

All our Christian peoples have generally two distinct religions, the 
one moral, the other political. Their moral religion must be entirely 
ignored by our Government; but, on the other hand, our Government 
must pay great attention to everything that has to do with their 
political religion, as this often involves theories incompatible with 
our existence. Whether a Pasha worships God either according to 
the law of Moses or after the manner of the Christians, there is no 
reason why we should deprive ourselves of his services. But should 
this same Pasha, not recognising the unity of our country, dream 
that he can found a Byzantine Empire, or aspire to serve a kingdom 
of Cilicia, he must be removed, as he will cease to be a loyal servant. 

Unity of the State and the Fatherland, based on equality of all 
men, is the only dogma that I should require from every public 
officer. In order, however, to show how great are the marvels of 
this fertile dogma, your Majesty must first endeavour to organise 
justice. The task is one of difficulty, but it is urgent and indispens- 
able. When the life and goods of all our citizens have been legally 
guaranteed, the first measure that your Majesty ought to consider as 
an imperial duty is the construction of our roads. The day when 
we shall have as many railroads as the rest of Europe your Majesty 
will be at the head of the first empire of the world. But there is 
still another question the supreme importance of which, as affecting 
us, cannot be over-estimated. I mean the question of public 
instruction, the sole basis of all social progress, without which no 
greatness, either moral or material, can exist. It includes Army, 
Navy, and Administration. Without this essential basis we have 
neither strength nor independence, neither a government nor 4 
future. Notwithstanding the spirit of our religion, which is in itself 
highly instructive, education has so far, owing to many different 
reasons, remained in a very backward condition. Our innumerable 
‘ medresses’ and the vast resources which these consume to so little 
profit furnish us with ready elements for a great system of national 
instruction. If I have failed myself in realising this great scheme, 
it is owing to the fact of my attention having been continually 
diverted from it by unfortunate circumstances. I bequeath this 
project to my successors—the most fruitful and glorious project 
they can conceive of. I know well that a certain number of 
Mussulmans will curse me as an enemy of their religion. I pardon 
their indignation, knowing full well that they understand neither my 
ideas nor my speech. But the day will come when they will understand 
that} I, the impious reformer, have been more religious, a better 
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Mussulman, than all those ignorant zealots who have covered me with 
their curses. They will understand, but unfortunately too late, that 
I have fought more than any other martyr to save both their State 
and their religion, which they themselves would have brought to 
sure and certain ruin. The first law of every institution, Divine or 
human, is the law of self-preservation. Has not the preservation of 
Islamism been my sole thought in every reform? Only, instead of 
seeking this in blind submission to ancient prejudices, I have con- 
strained myself to find it in the enlightened paths which the God of 
Islam has put before us, as well as before every other nation on the 
face of the earth. 

My weak, trembling hand refuses further service. In bringing 
these lines to a close I beg that your Majesty will give your con- 
sideration to these last words of an unfortunate servant, who in the 
midst of all human weakness has always loved his fellow-men, has 
laboured unremittingly to do all the good that lay in his power, and 
who, bowed down by the weight of a heavy burden, leaves the world 
without regret, dies a submissive Mussulman, yielding up his soul to 
the Supreme Judge, Judge full of compassion and mercy. 


FuabD. 
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BRITISH PHILISTINISM AND INDIAN ART 


OnE of the greatest of Greek philosophers in a few memorable 
sentences has indicated the proper place of art in an ideal educa- 
tional system : 


To use the beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts upwards, going 
from one to two, and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
actions, and from fair actions to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at 
the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty is.' 


The Greeks, whose religious and philosophical ideas were founded 
on the closest observation of Nature, were deeply impressed by the 
invariable correlation between perfect beauty and perfect fitness, 
which is found in all of Nature’s handiwork. The study of this 
universal law led them to regard the xsthetic faculty as part of that 


divine nature which lifts mankind above the brute creation, and 
must be cherished as the most precious endowment. Art, or the 
science of the beautiful, was to them a second religion ; it became 
the daily bread of their intellectual life. To respect art was a national 
as well as an individual duty, because its influence tends to develop 
the best moral virtues in a citizen. It teaches patience and honesty, 
for no good art is produced without them. It teaches reverence, for 
admiration of the beautiful is the mainspring of the esthetic faculty. 
It begets unselfishness, for zesthetic enjoyment is not obtained, like 
so many other of men’s pleasures, at other people’s expense, and it is 
increased when others share in it. It tends to elevate the mind and 
to create a dislike for all that is mean, dirty, and sordid. 

English higher education in the nineteenth century was based 
theoretically on Greek traditions. But if one seeks in the national 
life for the effect of so-called classic education the difference 
between theory and practice can be seen too plainly. If the poetical 
inspiration of Shakespeare and Milton is often a hidden mystery to 
the Indian student who knows all his text and notes by heart, just 
as often the English schoolboy, who pores over his Greek idioms and 
syntax, remains in sublime ignorance of the ideas and impulses 
which brought the Greek nation to the highest summit of civilisa- 
tion. The classic ideal in the modern English educational system 


' Plato's Republic, Jowett’s translation. 
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lost the quickening influence it possessed in the sixteenth century, 
not because Greek literature and art are any less fresh and beautiful, 
but because the system ignored the motives and ideas, contained in 
Greek civilisation, of which Greek literature and art were the expres- 
sion. The sixteenth century, when the influence of Greek literature 
and art was so powerfully felt in Europe, was the crest of a great 
intellectual and artistic wave which passed over the whole civilised 
world, affecting India, Persia, China, and Japan, almost as much 
as it did Italy and other European countries. Even in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the literature and art of Greece 
were an influence only, not the source of inspiration. They were 
the quickening influence in the Renaissance in Italy, because the 
intellectual and social conditions of the time were in many ways 
analogous to those which had given them birth in ancient Greece, 
not from an inherent creative power contained in themselves, as 
modern pedagogy would have us believe. But the educational 
traditions of the pseudo-classic school have still many followers, 
and the English public-school boy is too often fed on the husks of 
Greek literature, in the belief that style is the only end of literary 
expression. The usual art teaching in English public schools is 
just as remote from the spirit of Greek philosophy. Art, according 
to modern pedagogy, is merely a fashionable taste for water-colour 
landscape painting, and with more or less skill in this elegant 
accomplishment most Englishmen are ready to decide all artistic 
questions. In the schoolboy’s after-life this rigid adherence to 
forms without principles, and fashions without motives, degraded 
nineteenth-century art as much as it degraded social life. The 
training of the artist and architect was based on a slavish imitation 
of effete schools and defunct styles. The living art of the Greeks 
applied to practical life the principles of perfect order, perfect 
arrangement, perfect workmanship, and perfect fitness for use, which 
are always found in Nature’s work and regulate all healthy styles of 
art. Beauty was sought after not merely for its own sake, but 
because to the Greeks absolute beauty was absolute perfection. But 
the nineteenth century forsook the cult of the beautiful for the cult 
of the golden calf. So much of the art of the greater part of the 
nineteenth century as really entered into the life of the nation, and 
was not relegated to museums and picture galleries, was generally 
devoid of reality and life; it was vulgar ostentation when it was not 
rampant ugliness, insipidity and inanity when it was not a cloak for 
stupid construction or dishonest workmanship. 

It is the supreme merit of the new movement in art (by which 
I do not mean any particular sect or clique, but the general revolt 
against dead academic formulz) that, in spite of the eccentricities 
and extravagances which attend all great transitions, it has brought 
life and sincerity into the teaching and practice of art. It has 
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taught that style in art is the exoteric expression of an esoteric 
meaning, and that to separate the one from the other is to divorce 
the body from the soul. It has taught that neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans nor the master-minds of the middle ages have exhausted 
all the resources of art, which must always seek the form of expression 
best adapted to the thoughts and necessities of the times. And, 
above all, it has taught that art is not a curiosity for museums, 
but a beneficent influence in public and private life; not a fashion, 
but a faculty; not the privilege of a caste, but a divine gift to 
humanity. 

India, unfortunately, affords another example of the difference 
between theory and practice, for the conditions which exist in India 
are in every way favourable for putting into practice the theories of 
Greek philosophy which English higher education professes to take 
for its gospel. India is the only part of the British Empire where the 
esthetic sense of the people, in spite of all that British philistinism 
has done to suppress it, strongly influences their everyday life. It 
is pitiful to find, even in semi-European cities like Bombay and Cal- 
cutta—where nine out of ten of the imposing public buildings built 
for the official administration flaunt before the native gaze the 
banalities and vulgarities of the worst English nineteenth-century 
architecture—that one may go into a back slum and see a modern 
Mahomedan mosque or Hindu temple, in which the native work- 
man, in naive admiration, has borrowed the details from these Gothic 
or Classic atrocities, and contrived by the unconscious exercise of his 
inner esthetic consciousness to build something which defies all the 
musty canons of scholastic architectural law, but yet reveals some- 
thing of that essential spirit of beauty which all living art possesses. 
In places more remote from European influence, the houses, mosques 
and temples built by native workmen of the present day, who have 
had no other education than the traditions of their fathers, are hardly 
less eloquent than the nobler monuments of the past in their silent 
protest against the stupid materialism and the false classicism with 
which the art of the West would instruct the art of the East. 

Perhaps the greatest fault to be found with our educational 
methods in India is in their lack of imagination. Following the 
traditions of the English public school we have always regarded the 
schoolboy as an animal in which the imaginative faculties should 
be sternly repressed. Build a barrack in the heart of a dirty, over- 
crowded city, pack it with students—that is a college. Cram the 
students with Shakespeare and Milton before they can express their 
own ideas in tolerable modern English—that is culture. It would 
appear from the evidence given before Lord Curzon’s Universities’ 
Commission that there are still many exponents of this kind of 
education flourishing under the shelter of our Indian universities. 
Greatly concerned for the lack of moral principle in the generation 
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newly fledged under their own protection, some Indian educational 
authorities have for many years been seeking a moral text-book as a 
remedy for the evil. They are still vainly looking for that text-hook, 
though India has a very old one and a very good one, which has 
served the world for many ages. Plato found it twenty-three cen- 
turies ago—‘ To use the beauties of earth as steps along which he 
mounts wpwards.’ Our forefathers knew it when they built the 
most famous of our seats of learning and joined the resources of art 
to the richest of Nature’s endowments. Darwin, in the nineteenth 
century, proclaimed the scientific truth contained in it, when he 
taught the influence of environment upon the development 
of species. 

It is not perhaps astonishing to find that many educationists in 
India, both native and European, have not risen higher in their 
conception of education than the routine of instruction which for 
many generations has been considered the only one suitable for an 
English gentleman. We have taught English to the Indian school- 
boy just as Greek is taught to the English schoolboy. All the 
accidence, prosody and etymology, which to the average English 
schoolmaster represent Greek literature and thought, stand for 
Shakespeare’s ‘native wood-notes wild’ in the mind of the average 
Indian teacher. And the attitude of Indian educationists towards 
art only reflects the universal ideas of the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century not only in England but in the greater part of 
Europe. But the vital difference between the conditions prevailing 
in Europe and in India make the consequences of our educational 
deficiencies and mistakes far more serious to the Indian social system 
than they are to our own. The Englishman’s school career is only 
one of the many influences which help to form his character and 
mental development. He has endless opportunities—both during 
his schooldays and afterwards—of supplying for himself the wants 
of his individual aptitudes and tendencies which his school-training 
leaves unsatisfied. The public-school system, with all its short- 
comings, at least leaves him with a mens sana in corpore sano, 
free and eager to fight the battle of life. The same cannot always 
be said for higher education in India. The ordinary Indian 
schoolboy, directly he leaves his vernacular studies and enters upon 
his University course, finds himself in an entirely artificial environ- 
ment of ideas in which even his teachers are often helpless to guide 
him. Certainly there is a small proportion of students whose 
families for several generations have lived in close intercourse with 
European society and have adopted more or less English ways of 
living. Such students begin their regular English studies under 
much more favourable conditions, for they have learnt to speak 
English and to imbibe English ideas almost from childhood. But 
the great majority of Indian students have little or nothing outside 
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the four walls of their schoolhouse or college to aid them in finding 
their way along the bewildering paths of European thought. Less 
resourceful and less active than their English fellows, as Indian 
schoolboys generally are, it is not surprising, when they discover 
so little food for their reflective and imaginative faculties in the 
mental fare provided for them, that they should be quite content 
to let the most precious part of their intellectual possessions lie 
fallow and only cultivate that which promises the surest and easiest 
way of obtaining their academic diplomas—namely, a retentive 
memory. Spending the best part of their schooldays in dingy and 
dirty class-rooms and in the squalor of even dingier and dirtier 
lodgings, with little or nothing of the distractions which help to 
make the English boy’s schooldays the happiest time of his life, 
their brains constantly racked in the endeavour to assimilate what 
the incompetence or indifference of their teachers often reduces to 
a meaningless jargon of words, there need be little wonder that so 
many finish their school career with no other ambition and no other 
hope than to find at last some comfortable harbour for cerebral 
inertia in a Government or private office. 

Yet, however much some of our educational methods may be open 
to criticism, it must always be allowed that in the introduction of a 
system of higher education, based upon the teaching of a language 
and ideas entirely foreign to the people, there have been extraordinary 
difficulties. The intellectual gifts which make a really great teacher 
are as rare as a four-leaved shamrock, and it is hardly the fault of 
the Indian Education Department, with its huge organisation, that 
it has not been able to grow enough for its requirements. Its 
weakest points, perhaps, have been those which are the common 
failings of all Government departments—too great reliance on cut 
and dried systems and too little attention to the quality and training 
of its executive officers. But I fear that history will not judge the 
treatment of the artistic side of education in India with the same indul- 
gence, for on the one hand we have neglected the most magnificent 
opportunity, and on the other hand countenanced and encouraged 
the most ruthless barbarity. Even the Goths and Vandals in their most 
ferocious iconoclasm did less injury to art than that which we have 
done and continue to do in the name of European civilisation. If 
the Goths and Vandals destroyed, they brought with them the 
genius to reconstruct. But we, a nation whose zsthetic understand- 
ing has been deadened by generations of pedantry and false teaching, 
have done all that indifference and active philistinism could do to 
suppress the lively inborn artistic sense of the Indian peoples. All 
that recent Indian administrations have done to support and en- 
courage art is but a feather in the scale against the destructive 
counter-influences, originating in times less sympathetic to Indian 
art, which have been allowed to continue under their authority. 
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Schools of art have been established in the four chief Presidency 
cities, but they have been left so much to their own devices; that for 
thirty years the teaching in two of them ignored the very existence 
of any indigenous art. For several years past one of the largest has 
devoted itself almost entirely to the manufacture of aluminium 
cooking-vessels, and this year another new enterprise in the applica- 
tion of art to modern life evoked from the controlling authority of 
this school the expression of a pious doubt as to whether experiment- 
ing in flying machines was the proper function of a school of art! 
Government subsidies have been given to art exhibitions, but with 
so little discrimination or definite purpose that, instead of encoura- 
ging the highest possible standard of design and workmanship—the 
only justification of State aid—they have helped to degrade Indian 
art, and in the long run to injure it commercially, by advertising 
the inferior productions manufactured only for the European and 
American markets. Though large sums have been spent in building 
and maintaining them, there is hardly an art museum in India which 
has had qualified artistic advice in the purchase of its collections. 
These, however, are merely ordinary symptoms of nineteenth-century 
incapacity to deal seriously and sanely with art questions ; and how- 
ever well managed they might be, four schools of art, a half dozen 
museums, and an occasional exhibition could not affect very deeply 
the artistic sense of three hundred million people. If art had ever 
been considered of sufficient importance in India to engage the 
serious attention of responsible administrators, we should never have 
placed any great reliance upon the artificial stimulants which the 
low vitality of our esthetic constitutions renders necessary in 
Europe. For the one conspicuous fact which must force itself upon 
the attention of any one who seriously studies the artistic condition 
of India is that in the real India, which exists outside the semi- 
Europeanised society we have created, art belongs as much to the 
everyday life of the people as it did in ancient Greece. In Europe 
we play with art asa child plays with a toy, not knowing its use 
except as a plaything. The artist is a specialist who is called in by 
those who can afford to pay for the amusement; but art is always 
more or less a frivolity which serious and sensible people dispense 
with as much as possible, except when it happens to be fashionable. 
In the Hindu social organisation there are no schools of art, no art 
museums, but art lives and is felt as much by the ryot as by the 
maharajah. In the typical Hindu village every carpenter, mason, 
potter, blacksmith, brass-smith, and weaver is an artist, and the making 
of cooking-pots is as much an artistic and religious work as the 
building of the village temple. So throughout our vast Indian 
Empire there is a most marvellous store of artistic material available 


for educational and economic purposes, such as exists nowhere in 
Europe. 
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How have we used this extraordinary opportunity for restoring 
the real classic ideal of education which the youth of England fondly 
regard as their own? The answer given by the schools, public 
buildings and streets of Anglo-Indian towns and cities should make 
us ashamed of nineteenth-century civilisation. 

The great national educator in art, that which brings art home to 
us and makes it live with us—namely, the architecture of the country 
—we have practically converted in India into a Government monopoly. 
Thus, for the last fifty years at least, we have had at hand a really 
effective instrument by which, without spending an extra rupee, with- 
out schools of art, without art museums, and without exhibitions, we 
could have stimulated the whole artistic intelligence of the people and 
brought prosperity to the principal art industries. This instrument we 
have deliberately thrown away. Let us examine this point carefully. 
Tn European architecture of the last few centuries there has gradually 
grown up a hard and fast distinction between architecture and building 
—the same false distinction which is commonly made between artistic 
work and useful work. The natural consequence was that the builder 
became less and less an architect, and the architect less and less a 
builder. Gradually the builder became an unintelligent tool in the 
hands of the architect, and the architect, instead of evolving artistic 
ideas from structural necessities, came to regard his art either as ascreen 
for concealing the ugliness of construction or as a means of forcing 
construction into certain conventional moulds which he wrongly 
called ‘ styles.’ With the total loss of artistic expression in building 
which we reached in the middle of the nineteenth century, European 
architecture degenerated into a confused jumble of archeological 
ideas borrowed from the buildings of former times. In India, on 
the other hand, architecture has continued to be a living art down 
to the present day, because there building and architecture are always 
one. The master-mason is both builder and architect, just as he was 
in Europe in the middle ages. Over a great part of Northern India 
there still exist descendants of the master-builders of the Mogul 
period, practising their art as it was practised in the days of Akbar, 
Jehangir, and Shah Jehan. If they do not now produce anything to 
compare with the masterpieces of those days, how could it be expected 
under the conditions which our shortsighted policy imposes upon 
them? For ever since we have created a Government monopoly in 
architecture, we have totally ignored these men, who could teach us 
more of the art of building than we could teach them; we have 
boycotted them and the art industries dependent upon them, and 
have foisted upon India the falsest of our nineteenth-century art, 
which means nothing and teaches nothing, and is utterly unworthy 
of the dignity and intelligence of the English nation. 

What Fergusson wrote nearly thirty years ago in his History 0/ 
Indian and Eastern Architecture is almost as true now as it was then : 
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Architecture in India is still a living art, practised on the principles which 
caused its wonderful development in Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and there consequently, and there alone, the student of architecture hasa 
chance of seeing the real principles of the art in action. In Europe, at the present 
day, architecture is practised in a manner so anomalous and so abnormal that 
few, if any, have hitherto been able to shake off the influence of a false system 
and see that the art of ornamental building can be based on principles of common 
sense, and that when so practised the result not only is, but must be, satisfactory. 


What a tremendous impetus we should have given to Indian art 
had we only made a sensible use of the men who thus carry on the 
living traditions of architecture when we spent the many crores of 
rupees which have been sunk in the so-called imposing public 
buildings of Bombay and Calcutta! What an object-lesson those 
cities might have been both to ourselves and to the rest of the 
Empire! Are these indigenous styles of India all unsuitable for our 
requirements in building? No one will imagine that who tries to 
appreciate the essential difference between a living and an academic 
style of architecture. The modern European architect, when he is 
designing, holds up to his mind, either consciously or unconsciously, 
some ancient building or buildings as patterns to imitate. This is 
why we so often see theatres like Greek temples, hospitals like 
churches, and suburban villas like medizval castles. The original 
designers of these pattern buildings very rarely thought of imitating 
anything else. They were taught how to build, and having learnt, 
they made their buildings suitable for the purposes for which they 
were intended, without any thought of the buildings their ancestors 
had made for their own purposes. It is exactly the same with the 
modern Indian architect. It is unreasonable to suppose that such 
past masters in the art of building as the Moguls showed themselves 
to be, could not have designed a hospital, police station, railway 
station, or any other accessory of modern life, as well as they built a 
palace, mosque, or mausoleum. No one can suppose that they would 
have been so stupid as we are and make a hospital like a mosque or 
& town-hall like a mausoleum. Neither is it reasonable to assume 
that the descendants of these men, who stiil carry on their traditions, 
could not understand our requirements if we attempted to teach 
them or gave’ them the opportunity of learning. But the Indian 
Public Works engineers, with a few exceptions, have never attempted 
to study the architecture of the country and have always worked on 
the blind assumption that the native architects have only built 
temples and mosques, forgetting that we ourselves have destroyed, or 
allowed to decay, most of the civil buildings which the Mogul and 
other Indian architects constructed. 

But how, it may be asked, does this architectural question affect 
the problem of general education? Because, until the art education 
of India is put upon a sane and practical basis, art can never take 
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the place it ought to take in a thorough system of general education. 
As long as the great Government building department in India uses 
its whole influence to stifle the artistic sentiments of the people, it 
stultifies all that is being done or might be done educationally in a 
different direction. For every one who knows India is aware what a 
powerful influence Government initiative has upon popular feeling. 
In England, if the Government were to adopt ancient Egyptian or 
Babylonian architectural ideas in the designs of public offices, it is 
highly improbable that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would make the practice of these styles compulsory on its members, 
or that the general public would follow official example. But in 
India official authority controls the fashion in architecture, as in 
many other things, especially in the more advanced or more 
Europeanised provinces. The Engineering Colleges in India follow 
the example of Coopers Hill in teaching only European styles, and 
even European architects who are not in Government service are 
obliged by force of circumstances to adopt the official fashion. So 
the native hereditary builder has been deprived of all official and a 
great deal of non-official patronage unless he has forsaken the art 
of his forefathers and blindly followed his blind European leaders. 
Consequently also the wood-carvers, stone-carvers, painters, and all the 
other craftsmen connected directly or indirectly with architecture 
(a category which includes nearly all the industrial arts), find the 
principal source of employment cut off from them. Thus do we, in 
the name of European culture and civilisation, crush out the artistic 
feeling of the Indian peoples. 

What then are the necessary steps to take in order to put the 
Indian educational system on a better footing with regard to art 
teaching ? For if we really believe in the teaching of Greek philosophy 
and Greek civilisation we must be convinced that it is no real educa- 
tion which does not help to develop all the higher imaginative 
faculties. First we must accept the principle which the Greeks 
acted upon, that which has been acknowledged more or less in every 
country, though in the nineteenth century we tried to ignore it— 
namely, the influence of environment on the development of mind 
and character. The greatness or meanness of men’s motives is 
reflected in the surroundings they make for themselves ; andinversely, 
if we educate young India to mean and ignoble surroundings we 
must not expect great things from them, either respect for us or 
respect for themselves. Who can doubt that the situation of Eton 
College, with all its noble surroundings in that lovely part of the 
Thames Valley which is the delight of every artist, has had a 
great influence for good—not the less profound because it cannot be 
gauged by examinations—on the mind and character of those who 
have had the advantage of learning in the most; famous of English 
schools! Eton is not an isolated example ; most of the old English 
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schools and colleges are distinguished both by architectural beauty 
and by the beauty of their surroundings. Though it cannot be 
stated in definite terms or calculated by statistics, the whole 
English nation benefits spiritually, morally, and intellectually by 
the wisdom and loving care of our forefathers when they built 
the old schools and colleges of which we are justly proud. If we 
had shown more of the same wisdom and care in our educational 
efforts in India, the feeble shoot of Western culture which we have 
been trying to graft upon the ancient civilisation of the country 
might by now have been a more vigorous branch. There are many 
colleges and schools connected with Indian universities in which the 
most ordinary necessities and decencies of school life are hardly 
attended to. A short time ago the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University referred in a lecture to certain schools in Upper India in 
which, he said, everything was fitted to depress the minds of the 
students: the rooms that were there were destitute of proper light, 
destitute of every kind of reasonable appliances, and yet these 
institutions rejoiced in a high-sounding title and were recognised 
by the University. I think every one will agree with the Vice- 
Chancellor’s view that it would be better to conduct a high school 
under the shadow of a banyan tree than in such places as these, for 
much of the ancient culture of India has grown up under banyan 
trees. Such cases as these may be extreme, but hardly anywhere in 
India—certainly not in Bengal—has it yet been accepted as an axiom 
that education has a great concern in choosing or arranging har- 
monious surroundings for schools and colleges. 

When we have attended to the surroundings of schools, let us turn 
our attention to the buildings and try to free our minds from the 
popular fallacy that art is an expensive luxury. Art is a luxury 
with us, only because we in our foolishness have made it so. In 
India art is no luxury; it is the common property of the poorest and 
the richest. The art of the peasant is just as real and just as true as 
the art of the greatest maharajah. We practise no economy, but the 
most reckless wastefulness, when we check the natural development 
of Indian art and architecture and surround Indian students with all 
the ugliness Europe produced in the nineteenth century. Set Indian 
art free to follow its natural channel, remove the impediments we 
have placed in its course, and it can minister to the spiritual and 
intellectual needs of India and at the same time increase the 
prosperity of the people and add to the resources of the State. And 
when we have provided Indian students with an environment which 
will help to elevate their moral and intellectual faculties, let us try 
in every way to stimulate their love for what is beautiful in nature 
and in art. The Government of India and some of the local Govern- 
ments publish from time to time many excellent illustrations of 
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Indian art and architecture, which in India, at least, serve no other 
purpose than to help to fill the almirahs of Government offices. 
Such illustrations might be used to brighten the class-rooms and 
corridors of Indian schools and colleges, and to accustom the eyes of 
students to beautiful things. Let us get rid of that false culture 
which reduces education to a dull system of mental gymnastics, 
which crams an Indian undergraduate with Shakespeare’s plays, but 
leaves him ignorant of everything in heaven and earth that Shake- 
speare included in his philosophy. It is not education, but the 
most pernicious pedantry, which uses Western culture to blind the 
eyes and stop the ears of Indian youth to all that the nature, the art, 
and the culture of their own country have to teach them. 

With regard to methods of direct art teaching, an intelligent 
system of instruction in drawing should not only develop the powers of 
observation but teach students to appreciate beauty of form and line. 
We should by all means avoid in India the mistake so frequently 
made in English public schools through which art education comes 
to mean amateur picture-painting. Picture-painting holds precisely 
the same place in art that novel-writing and poetry hold in litera- 
ture. I imagine that no serious educationist would ever propose to 
make practice in writing novels or poems the principal part of 
literary exercise in public schools. The increase in the number of 
minor novelists and minor poets which such a system would produce 
is too alarming to contemplate. It is only another proof of the 
incapacity of our generation to take art seriously that we should 
have ever adopted such a method of art teaching as a part of 
general education. 

When students have been taught to observe and their hands 
have been practised in drawing, I know of no better way of develop- 
ing their artistic perception than the practice of elementary design. 
Design is the foundation of all art practice, and, properly taught, it 
is not only a very fascinating study, but it tends to healthier and 
wider views of art than sketching in oils and water-colours. 

The Indian student has a great natural aptitude for ornamental 
design which can be easily developed. I have always made a point 
of including elementary design in the course for the native drawing 
teachers trained under me in the Madras and Calcutta Schools of 
Art, and I have seen some excellent work done by the pupils of these 
teachers in some of the Madras colleges. 

I believe that work of this kind is educationally valuable, even 
though the students’ after-vocation may be only to fill up official 
forms or to write objection statements. 

To understand beauty, to enjoy it and feel that it is necessary for 
us, is surely not merely idle gratification. The whole history of 
mankind shows how generation after generation of every race strive, 
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consciously or unconsciously, to understand beauty. It is a struggle 
to lift ourselves into a higher plane of intelligence, to obtain in this 
life some dim knowledge of one of the eternal laws on which the 
universe is constructed, a presentiment of that Nirvana of perfect 
beauty of which Plato wrote, on which all the hopes of humanity are 
fixed. 
E. B, Have. 
(Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta.) 
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THE STUDY OF GREEK 


THE vote of the Oxford Congregation retaining Greek as a com- 
pulsory subject for a pass degree is not likely to be permanent. The 
majority was not large, and it is seldom that great universities adopt 
serious changes in a hurry. But modern Oxford is full of the 
intellectual restlessness which mental vigour begets and is more 
liable than it ever was before to the pressure of the outer world. 
Now the outer world are only too apt to agree with the opinion of 
Bismarck, recorded by Busch, that Russian is quite as difficult as 
Greek, and much more useful. The question might well be left 
to practical educationalists, as instructors of youth are now called, if 
only they were unanimous. But when we find the Headmaster of 
Eton and the Headmaster of Marlborough taking diametrically 
opposite views, an ordinary citizen who has conjugated the verb ‘to 
teach ’ only in its passive mood is emboldened to express his views. 
I venture, therefore, to say that I do not believe the study of Greek 
would suffer if it were made voluntary. When Bishop Thirlwall was 
told that at Cambridge, of which he was so illustrious an ornament, the 
choice lay between compulsory religion and no religion at all,he replied, 
‘ The distinction is too subtle for my mental grasp.’ It is, no doubt, 
true that Greek has been well and effectively taught to unwilling 
pupils. But it may also be true that the amount of Greek acquired 
by a passman at Oxford, or a passman at Cambridge, is not worth 
the time bestowed upon the acquisition. On the other hand, the 
removal of compulsion would not leave Greek to stand upon its own 
merits and the disinterested enthusiasm of heaven-born students. 
It would still lead to posts of honour and emolument even in this 
world. There would still be classical scholarships and classical 
fellowships, and similar incentives to those who had not the sacred 
thirst of Browning’s Grammarian. Latin, like French, is a necessity. 
Greek, like German, isa luxury. The late Lord Coleridge used to 
say that if mankind were sharply divided into an educated and an un- 
educated class, he supposed he should be in the educated one. 
He was an accomplished scholar in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word. ‘Total ignorance of French, or of Latin, is hardly compatible 
with education as now understood. They belong to the common 
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knowledge of cultivated persons in all civilised communities. Almost 
every word in the last sentence is Latin in its origin. Of course, 
a eulogy of the electric telegraph is as Greek, good or bad, as a 
prophylactic against dyspepsia, a diatribe against anarchy, as the 
hypothesis of amnesty, as a political panacea, the thesis that philo- 
sophic despotism is utopian, the hydrostatic paradox, the poly- 
gamous prophet. But Latin words are a natural element in even ver- 
nacular English, and Greek words, though acclimatised, are intruders. 
Grote’s endeavour to appropriate them was unsuccessful. As 
Macaulay said before the days of Newnham and Girton, if a young 
lady were to read that Alcibiades won the favour of the Athenian 
people by the novelty of his theories and the expensiveness of his 
liturgies, she would get a very inaccurate idea of Greek history. 
Nowadays she would, of course, know that a theory in this connexion 
was an embassy, and a liturgy a public office. A knowledge of Latin is 
essential for every lawyer, for every doctor, for every man of letters, 
of science, or of affairs. Latin has been, since the days of the 
Roman Republic, a sort of universal language. It never entirely 
died out, even in the dark ages. Greek for several centuries 
absolutely disappeared from the world. Dante could not read 
Aristotle, ‘the master of them that know,’ in the original tongue. 
Petrarch knew nothing and could know nothing of Theocritus. 
Erasmus in the sixteenth century was denounced as a heretic for 
editing the New Testament in the language with which almost the 
whole of it was composed. Omme ignotwm pro heretico. Latin was 
always orthodox because it never had to be rediscovered. 

The Renaissance, a beautiful name for a beautiful thing, not 
harsh and pedantic like Renascence, was the revival or new birth of 
learning which succeeded the obscurity of the Middle Ages, when 
ignorant armies clashed by night. Perhaps the best account ever 
given of that wonderful movement which has never died out, because 
it permanently reconnected the ancient with the modern world, is 
Sir Richard Jebb’s chapter in the first volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History. The ease, grace, and purity of Sir Richard’s style 
are not more excellent, though they may be more attractive, than 
the masterly condensation and artistic proportion of the narrative. 
It is a fortunate accident that this exhaustive essay should have 
appeared just when the place of Greek in education had come 
within the range of practical debate. The Renaissance exhibited 
Greek once for all as the fount and origin of Western culture, the 
‘force and potency,’ to adopt Tyndall’s words, of every form of 
intellectual life. Latin, on the other hand; occupied then, as it 
occupies now, a different position. The elegant trifles in which 
such scholars as Cardinal Bembo indulged, the tortured Ciceronianism 
which Erasmus, most Ciceronian of writers, afterwards turned into 
ridicule, did not represent the real value of Latin. Even the 
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beautiful verses of Petrarch in the fourteenth and of Politian in the 
fifteenth century were froth on the surface of modern Latinity. 
Latin was then an instrument of government, the language of affairs, 
the recognised means of communication between the educated classes 
of Europe. Of course it is not that now. But it is embedded in 
history, the records of the past can scarcely be understood without 
it; it is the foundation of French and Spanish, as well as of Italian, and 
to write English prose without the use of Latin words is a mis- 
directed effort of ingenuity. Sir Richard Jebb tells us that the 
classical Renaissance had two aspects. ‘In one,’ he says, ‘it is the 
recovery of a lost culture ; in another, of even higher and wider signifi- 
cance, it is the renewed diffusion of a liberal spirit which for 
centuries had been dead or sleeping.’ Two aspects, not two parts; for 
parts are separable, and aspects are not. The culture lost and 
regained included the spiritual freedom which had been buried with 
it. If one may say so without irreverence, where the spirit of the 
Greeks is, there is liberty. ‘To be free, to understand, to enjoy ’ were 
declared by an acute and original philosopher, Thomas Hill Green, 
to be the claims of modern thought. No words could better express the 
attitude of Greek mind and character in the palmy days of Athens. 
The great men of the Renaissance found something more, something 
higher, than literary beauty in the Greek manuscripts which they 
deciphered, collated, and edited. They discovered the passionate 
enthusiasm for freedom, not for the mere absence of outward 
restraint yhich may leave men inwardly slaves, but for the conscious 
exercise of the mental faculties upon the problems of life and mind. 
Liberty has always by some persons been abused. If it could not be 
abused, it would not be liberty. The abuse was copied as well as the 
use, and there is a side of the Renaissance almost wholly evil. 
The exemplaria Greca are vitiis imitabilia. You may reproduce the 
faults, and only the faults, of the Greek models. But do not blame 
the Greeks, though they be not as blameless as the Ethiopians. As 
well complain of writing because it enables men to forge cheques, or 
of arithmetic because without it they could not cook accounts. 

The Renaissance succeeded to the scholastic philosophy, upon 
which minds of the highest order had wasted their strength. By 
applying Aristotelian logic to patristic theology they had put the 
match to the magazine and blown the entire structure into the air. 
Humanism went back to nature and truth, to knowledge, to cul- 
ture, and to instinct. It took the course which is taken in actual 
education at the present day, by approaching Greek through Latin, 
by going, like Alice, behind the looking-glass. If we abstract from 
Latin poetry of the first class that which is not Greek in its origin, 
we shall be left with little except the Satires of Juvenal. It is 
otherwise, no doubt, with Latin prose. Yet Cicero’s philosophical 
treatises are avowed imitations of Plato, and his letters teem with 
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scraps of Greek at which Plato would have stared in amazement. 
That was the Greek of Cicero’s own time, and Cicero quoted it as we 
should quote French. But he would have been proud, not ashamed, 
of the fact that he adopted the Athenians as his masters. That 
Greece conquered her Roman conquerors is the tritest of Horatian 
commonplaces, and one of the few really musical hexameters 
Horace ever wrote describes the long duel in which Greece 
was engaged with barbarism.’ The early and the late Renaissance 
are respectively typified by Petrarch and Politian. Petrarch was 
born in 1304, and died in 1374. He was an orthodox member 
of the Catholic Church, and one proof among many that the 
Renaissance is not as such pagan. An accomplished writer of 
Virgilian poetry, and in a less degree of Ciceronian prose, he studied 
hard, but unsuccessfully, to learn Greek. As Sir Richard Jebb 
points out, Greek could not then be acquired through Latin or 
Italian. A Greek teacher was necessary, and the Greek teachers of 
Constantinople had not in the time of Petrarch come to Florence. 
When they came they introduced Greek scholarship, which was also 
fostered by the visits of Italian students to Constantinople. Twenty 
years after Petrarch’s death, Manuel Chrysoloras arrived in Florence 
and gave lectures on the classical authors of Greece. Boccaccio 
knew a little Greek, and would have thoroughly appreciated Lucian, 
who endeavoured to reproduce in the decline of literature the Attic 
Greek of the past days. But Politian, whose short life was more 
than covered by the latter half of the fifteenth century, is the finest 
flower of the Renaissance. He translated four books of the Iliad 
into Latin when he was sixteen, and when he was eighteen he 
brought out an edition of Catullus, who is almost as Greek as 
Homer. The rhetorical genius of his Latin hexameters is highly 
praised by Sir Richard Jebb, a consummate judge. Yet even 
Politian was much better acquainted with Latin than with Greek, 
and was inclined to indulge in the paradox of putting Virgil above 
Homer. Not till the age of Erasmus and the great Venetian 
publisher Aldo, when the fifteenth century was passing into the 
sixteenth, did Greek acquire the position it has ever since maintained. 
The Aldine editions of the Greek classics began in 1493 and were 
continued till 1513, when they reached their climax in the famous 
Plato, dedicated to Pope Leo the Tenth. Sir Richard Jebb 
mentions the curious and interesting circumstance that the Aldine 
type was cast from the handwriting of a Cretan named Musurus, as 
Porson in the eighteenth century furnished a model for the 
Cambridge type identical with the printed Greek of the present day. 

The Aldine editions were as cheap as they were splendid, and 
from their appearance dates the general diffusion of Greek litera- 
ture among the educated classes. The influence of Erasmus, first 

‘ * Grecia barbariz lento collisa daello.’ 
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and greatest of Broad Churchmen, was powerfully exerted on the 
side of Christian humanism as opposed to monkish ignorance and to 
the prohibition of free inquiry. The modern scholar, with his luxurious 
apparatus of commentaries and lexicons, can but dimly imagine the 
poverty of the materials with which his predecessors in the time 
of Erasmus, or even in the time of Bentley, had to do their 
work, The prejudice against Greek as dangerous and unorthodox 
was finally dispelled by the wit and the irony, the piety and the 
learning of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorwm. - The Renaissance 
in its largest and fullest sense was represented by Rabelais, 
Cervantes, and Shakespeare. The learning of Rabelais was as 
colossal as his humour, in which he is akin with Aristophanes. 
Cervantes embodies the triumph of the modern spirit over 
medievalism. Shakespeare, if one may safely say anything of him 
except that he is universal, expressed the full and complete glory of 
intellectual freedom before the Puritan reaction set in. 

Latin is a practical language, and a little of it sometimes goes a 
long way. No one who remembers the story of the apparition which 
Rab Tull, the Town Clerk of Fairport, saw in the Antiquary’s Green 
Room will be disposed to undervalue even a smattering of that 
tongue. ‘Aweel,’ said Grizel Oldbuck, ‘ Rab was a just-living man 
for a country writer, and he was less fear’d than maybe might just 
hae been expected; and he asked in the name o’ goodness what the 
apparition wanted—and the spirit answered in an unknown tongue. 
Then Rab said he tried him wi’ Erse, for he cam in his youth frae 
the braes of Glenlivat—but it wadna do. Aweel, in this strait, he 
bethought him of the twa or three words o’ Latin that he used in 
making out the town’s deeds, and he had nae sooner tried the spirit 
wi’ that, than out cam sic a blatter o’ Latin about his lugs, that 
poor Rab Tull, wha was nae great scholar, was clean overwhelmed.’ 
But he heard the word which, such was his erudition, he knew to 
be the Latin for paper, and the ghost of Aldobrand Oldenbuck 
guided him to the lost deed of which he was in search. This is the 
modern test of education. Will it be of use to you in after life? 
Let Latin then by all means be compulsory, for other reasons, and 
for that. After the age of academic honours and emoluments Greek, 
like good sense, is its own reward. No deed was ever discovered, no 
fortune was ever made, by means of a Platonic Dialogue. The 
pursuit of truth is not lucrative. Indeed it has a tendency to draw 
men away from their proper business of making money. The 
teaching of Socrates was worth infinitely more than all the gold then 
or now existing in the bowels of the earth, and he died in poverty 
by the hand of the public executioner. In the Athens of the fifth 
century, which was what we mean by Greece, there were doubtless men 
of great practical wisdom. There was Pericles. There was Thucy- 
dides. There was Aristophanes. But intellectual versatility, not 
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common sense, was the strong point of the Athenians. The Romans 
founded a vast empire, which has long since crumbled into dust. 
The Greeks produced a literature not very large in quantity, but 
infinitely precious in quality, which exercises at this moment a 
commanding influence over the thoughts and speculations of man- 
kind. ‘ What is the glory of Cesar and Alexandertothat?’ It is the 
Latin writers who primarily testify to the intellectual supremacy of 
Greece. That such a man as Virgil, perhaps the most musical of all 
poets, should have been content to imitate first Theocritus, secondly 
Hesiod, and finally Homer, is a phenomenon without a parallel 
from the dawn of letters to our own time. Frederic Myers in his 
beautiful essay on the Mantuan poet, the finest tribute to him 
that I know except Tennyson’s poem, shows how continuous through 
the ages have been the charm and power of Virgilian phrases and 
Virgilian melodies over the human heart and soul. John Henry 
Newman, imparting to the idea a Christian turn, speaks of the 
pathetic half-lines, giving utterance, like the voice of Nature 
herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, which 
is the inheritance of her children in every clime. A greater than 
Newman, one of the three or four supreme poets vouchsafed by 
Providence to man, made Virgil the object of profound and reverent 
study. Yet Virgil, with all the matchless charm of his exqui- 
site and inimitable verse, was no more an original poet than Cicero 
was an original philosopher, or Terence was an original playwright. 
Greece, to quote his own mighty line, had breathed on him with 
the winds of her lightning, and touched him with the finger of 
flame.? Terence, most graceful and elegant comedian, is now 
supposed to have simply translated Menander, unless, indeed, as 
some say, he was a mere amanuensis of the real translator, Scipio 
Africanus. Plautus, who wrote the purest and raciest vernacular, as 
became a slave born in the house,* is believed to have copied 
Diphilus and other Greeks as faithfully as Moliére in the Amphi- 
tryon copied him. We think of Horace as the type of a Roman 
gentleman, and so he was. But his metres, his subjects, even the 
perfect style, of his Odes were Greek. That Catullus translated a 
poem of Sappho and a poem of Callimachus we know. How 
many other Greek poems he translated we do not know, but in all 
probability they were numerous. This sort of literary imitation is 
common enough, and in ordinary circumstances is hardly worth 
pointing out. But the peculiarity in this case is that the imitators 
and copyists were poets of the highest, or almost the highest, order, 
not mere versifiers, but men of genius. Yet so complete was the 
ascendency of Greek poetry over their minds, that they copied it as a 
painter copies nature, and would have been equally at a loss without 
it. Virgil carried this form of devotion to quite a touching extreme. 


? «Fulminis afflavit ventis, et contigit igni.’ 3 Verna. 
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There is a line in one of his Eclogues which makes perfect nonsense, 
because he misunderstood the corresponding passage in Theocritus, 
and yet never doubted that, as it was Theocritus, it must be all right. 
People who learn Latin cannot help learning Greek too. Richard 
Porson, as is well known, desired, and was content, to be remembered, 
as one who had done something for the text of Euripides. Yet 
Porson was much more than a merely learned man. His natural 
powers of mind were probably not inferior to Gibbon’s or to Burke’s. 
His wit was celebrated in a witty age, and he was almost as great a 
master of irony as Pascal. Every reader of the Letters to Arch- 
deacon Travis, most luckless of archdeacons, will admit that there 
have been few such writers of English as Porson. Painful and 
tragic circumstances obstructed the full development of his 
literary genius. He did not follow the example of the Greeks in 
putting water with his wine. But, though fully conscious of his 
intellectual strength, he did not consider that he wasted it in 
collating the manuscripts of one Greek author. The suggestion that 
‘ your Porsons stain the purple they would fold,’ is preposterous as 
applied to Porson himself, whose reverence for the classics was as 
profound as his knowledge of their meaning, and his appreciation of 
their beauties. It cannot, of course, be proved that Porson was no 
product of compulsory Greek. He may have acquired his style and his 
handwriting in Long Chamber. But compulsion does not usually 
beget enthusiasm. There can be no/scholars like Porson, though there 
can be many like Travis. It was compulsion which turned out that 
consummate philologist, the compiler of the Eton Greek Grammar, 
with his dws gaudet optativo, justly described as the most striking 
instance of self-denial on record, inasmuch as that Greek preposition 
is almost always found in the company of the future indicative. The 
quantity and quality of the Greek required for a pass degree are respon- 
sible for such precious compounds as ‘ sociology,’ and ‘ automobile,’ for 
the notion that ‘Anglophobe’ means one who hates England, and 
‘Turcophile ’ one who loves Turkey; for the theory that a ‘Sympo- 
sium’ is a number of articles on the same subject, and for the belief, 
which seems to be widely prevalent, that Maranatha is a Greek 
adjective qualifying the Greek substantive Anathema. 

When Sir Henry Maine said that ‘except the blind forces 
of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its 
origin,’ he is thought to have forgotten the Christian religion. But 
he might have replied, if the objection had been put to him, that 
at least the earliest forms of Christianity are Greek. He probably had 
in his mind Homer, the father of poetry ; Herodotus, or, as I should 
rather say, Thucydides, the father of history; Plato, the father of 
philosopby, and Aristotle, the father of science. The influence of 
Aristotle, as may be gathered from Dante, was predominant when 
all knowledge of the language in which he wrote had disappeared 
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from Western Europe. If the same cannot be said of Plato, it is 
nevertheless true that there would no more have been an Aristotle 
without a Plato than a Plato without a Socrates. By some odd and 
perverse mischance there has been formed from Plato’s name the 
most unmeaning of English epithets, and a prime favourite with bad 
writers in search of a word. But when Dr. Arnold said that he could 
understand Coleridge better if Coleridge would write Platonic Greek, 
he expressed, half unconsciously, the permanent power of an author 
who had been dead for 2,300 years. He also illustrated the manner 
in which it is worth while to know Greek. A very slight knowledge 
of Latin is better than none. But to acquire a mere smattering of 
Greek is simply waste of time, and results in nothing, or in absurd 
derivations, of which ‘ pancake’ from av xaxoyr is scarcely a caricature. 
There is not the slightest danger of Greek dying out when it be- 
comes a voluntary subject. Greek scholarship was never more exact 
or more profound in the English Universities than it is to-day, 
and certainly pass examinations, which alone are compulsory, have 
nothing to do with the matter. In the eighteenth century, a 
curious and not unlearned age, Greek was at rather a low ebb. Dr. 
Johnson’s Latin scholarship, if not elegant, was sound, thorough, and 
robust. His Greek would scarcely carry him in these days through 
Smalls or the Little Go. Whatever Pope may have translated Homer 
from, it was not from the original. Voltaire loved the literature of 
Rome, and especially the Bucolics of Virgil. But to compare these 
with the Idylls of Theocritus was beyond his capacity. Carteret’s 
acquaintance with Greek was considered portentous, even stranger 
than his faculty of talking German. Lady Mary Wortley was con- 
spicuous not only among her sex, but in her age, for her familiarity 
with the Greek as well as the Roman classics. Gibbon taught him- 
self Greek, as he taught himself everything. But he was a miracle, 
for which the ordinary chain of sequences will not account. The 
vastness of Bentley’s erudition cannot be denied, whatever may be 
thought of his taste. Yet Bentley himself seemed even more gigantic 
than he was when Boyle, and Atterbury, and Temple took an 
ostensibly serious part in a classical dispute. The range of Burke’s 
reading, the amount of his acquirements, went far beyond Peel’s, and 
were equal to Gladstone’s. But his Greek scholarship was childish com- 
pared with Gladstone’s or Peel's. Robert Lowe, who loved to depreciate 
classical learning, knew more Greek than all the unprofessional 
scholars of the eighteenth century, except Fielding and Gray. The 
poets have done more than the doctors to stimulate and perpetuate 
interest in the glory which was Greece, the grandeur which was Rome. 
Some of the attempts which have been made to convert ancient 
into modern poetry are indeed fanciful enough. A brilliant scholar 
and delightful essayist, Professor Sellar, amused himself and fasci- 
nated his readers by drawing an elaborate parallel between Catullus 
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and Burns. It would be hard to say which was the greater genius 
of the two. For while the humour of Burns is infinitely above the 
coarse scurrility of the Roman poet, there is nothing in the love-songs 
of the Ayrshire peasant, exquisite as they are, to be set beside the 
intensity of passion and of despair which makes the verse of Catullus 
glow and scorch with unquenchable fire. Burns owed nothing to the 
classics nor to anyone except the author of the Gentle Shepherd. So 
far as originality is possible to man, he was original, while Catullus 
would have considered originality a sign or note of barbarism. He 
believed, as all Romans, including Veronese, of his time believed, 
in the verbal inspiration of Hellenic poetry. It is improbable that 
Burns had ever heard of Cynthia or of Sirmio. But yet it is easy 
to understand how Sellar came to think of them together. The re- 
semblance between them, if resemblance there be, lies less in their 
sentiment, which with all its depth and fervour belongs also to 
other men of other times, than in the peculiar pathos, to be felt, not 
to be described, of such poems as that whose opening words are Si 
qua recordanti, and that whose closing lines are : 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Tennyson found for Catullus an even more illustrious similitude. 
With the instinct of critical genius he discovered an amplification 
of Catullus’s noblest couplet * in one of Shakespeare’s most glorious 
sonnets. 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 


Of Catullus we may certainly say that whatever he wrote, except 
mere expressions of personal love or hatred, was Greek in its origin. 
A great poet of the next generation after Burns, the author of the 
Ode to a Grecian Urn, which Wordsworth thought improper, was 
equally innocent of the languages foolishly called dead. But Keats, 
as all the world knows through his famous sonnet, fell in with one of 
those rare translations which preserve the spirit without neglecting 
the letter. There is not in English a finer rendering of Greek poetry 
than Chapman’s Homer, and the full, proud sail of his great verse 
carried Keats away. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in the cleverest, because 
the most imaginative, of all his stories, tells how a modern English 
clerk addicted to scribbling trash is suddenly visited by the spirit of 
avdpynots, or reminiscence, and describes a naval battle of the 
Peloponnesian war, in which as a galley-slave he had been engaged. 


% «Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias.’ 
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The soul of our grandam may haply have inhabited a bird, and many 
things, including the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare, are less 
likely than that Keats was once a Greek poet whose works have 
perished. 

The scholars of the Italian Renaissance have been not unjustly 
accused of neglecting substance for style. No one, said Erasmus, 
would have felt,more contempt for that brood of little Ciceronians 
than Cicero himself. The leading men, such as Politian, are not 
touched by this sarcasm, which may have suggested the brilliant 
picture of a learned squabble drawn by George Eliot in Romola. 
Erasmus was a true child of the Renaissance, though as a Christian, 
a scholar, and a man of fastidious literary taste, he saw all its defects. 
Perhaps he was not sufficiently grateful to the men who, with all 
their faults, relit the extinct torch of Greek scholarship, handed 
down in uninterrupted succession, through Scaliger, Casaubon, 
Bentley, Porson, to our own day. ‘The greatest intellect that ever 
spent itself in the search for knowledge’ is the judgment of 
Casaubon’s biographer, Mark Pattison, upon a greater than Casaubon, 
the French or Italian Bentley, Scaliger. Bentley was a big man full 
of small foibles, and they may be seen set forth at large in the fasci- 
nating pages of his Life by Monk. His foibles are conspicuous in his 
reckless emendations of Horace (though some display real genius), his 
outrages upon the text of Milton, and his twenty years’ war with 
the Fellows of Trinity. His full stature appears in the immortal 
treatise on the Epistles of Phalaris, and may be seen at a glance 
by everyone who takes the slight trouble of reading his short 
letter on Joshua Barnes’s Homer. [If the lives of the victims of 
great men ever find a chronicler, a place beside Chelsum, and Davies, 
and Travis, and Goezman, and Robert Montgomery must be given 
on account of Bentley to Boyle and Barnes. Barnes was a very good 
example of superficial scholarship. He was by no means an ignorant 
man. He knew enough to make blunders quite beyond the reach of 
& dunce, and to destroy the possibility of restoring a text by changes 
which were not merely absurd in themselves, but would, if adopted, 
have removed all chance of finding the proper emendation. It is 
not for a desultory amateur to affect contempt of sciolism, unless 
sciolism occupies the professorial chair. But as Barnes was to 
Bentley, so are the mechanical products of compulsory Greek to 
Barnes. If they were asked in the witness-box, asthe Claimant was, 
what Greek they had read at school, they would probably not say 
‘Cesar.’ They would remember that Cesar wrote a book for beginners 
in Latin. But an aversion from the sight of the Greek alphabet is 
the most definite result in many cases of ramming Greek syntax 
into unsympathetic minds. It is the same with mathematics. 
Mathematicians, like musicians, are born, not made, and are scarcely 
less to be envied. Astronomy is their plaything, and they have the 
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instinct of exactitude. But the attempt to hammer mathematics 
into unmathematical brains is useless torture, far worse than waste 
of time. Arithmetic is, no doubt, essential, and comes, more or less, 
by nature. But geometry is a mystery to thousands, and they can 
derive no benefit from it, except a slight improvement of the memory 
from learning Euclid by heart. There are certain beggarly elements, 
as St. Paul calls them, which must be common to all education 
worthy of the name. When they have been mastered, the sooner 
the literary and the scientific portions of the human race are allowed 
to separate, the better for both. If there is no water to which a horse 
cannot be brought, there is none which he can be made to drink. 
That most learned and excellent scholar, the Rector of Exeter, 
defending his recent vote in Congregation against compulsory Greek, 
declared the knowledge of it acquired by candidates for pass degrees 
to be absolutely worthless. Of course there is the remedy of raising 
the standard, and some would go so far as to abolish pass degrees 
altogether. But, on the whole, it seems more reasonable to recognise 
that Greek is an accomplishment, not an elementary subject, and 
that the noblest of all languages is degraded by administration in 
homeopathic doses to recalcitrant schoolboys. From a merely philo- 
logical point of view such smattering is useless, and it is even more 
remote from literature than from philology. That classical authors 
should be handled with reverence is, to put it no higher, a respectable 
superstition. But, on the other hand, the study of Greek is time 
thrown away unless it results in a familiarity with the style and idiom 
of the Greek writers from Homer to Theocritus, at least equal to an 
educated Englishman’s acquaintance with French. Mr. Gilbert 
Murray’s Ewripides, the third volume of Mr. George Allen’s Athenian 
Drama, is a good example of the way in which a Greek author may 
be treated by a real master of his subject, who can appreciate for 
himself, and present to others, the inward and spiritual meaning of 
ancient tragedy and comedy, Mr. Murray has adopted the unusual 
and rather startling plan of combining The Bacchanals and The 
Hippolytus, two of the greatest extant plays Euripides produced, with 
that marvellous comedy The Frogs, in which Aristophanes made fun 
of Euripides and everything Euripidean. ‘To some readers,’ he says 
in his Preface, ‘there may appear to be something irreverent in 
allowing two noble tragedies to be so closely followed by a hostile 
burlesque.’ But The Frogs is far more than a burlesque. It is the 
work of a poet as well as a satirist, of a man who, though full of what the 
French call esprit Gaulois, was steeped in all the culture of a highly 
cultivated age, and it contains more good literary criticism than many 
accredited treatises on the art. Mr. Murray calls it ‘ preposterously 
unfair.’ A burlesque can hardly be fair, and when Aristophanes 
began to use his powers of sarcasm, he was apt to let himself 
go. The defence of Euripides is well worth undertaking, and 
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few men are so well qualified to undertake it as Mr. Murray. But 
Aristophanes is not responsible for the dull pedants, mostly German, 
who have assumed that Euripides was a bad poet because the 
greatest of all parodists made game of his peculiarities. Aristophanes 
appreciated Euripides, if Schlegel did not, and Mr. Murray’s brilliant 
translations will show even the unclassical reader the absurdity of 
the view that Euripides represents a dramatic decadence. Aristo- 
phanes was a ferocious Conservative, and he has lampooned Socrates 
as fiercely as Euripides, both being guilty of innovation, in his eyes 
the worst of crimes. But Aristophanes was not a man who would 
have wasted his strength on bad philosophers or bad poets. It 
was a battle of giants in which he fought, and his audacious 
satire did not spare Aschylus, whom, even on his own principles, 
he was bound to revere. No dramatist has raised more problems, or 
been the subject of more controversy, than Euripides. Mr. Verrall’s 
paradoxical and almost supernaturally clever pamphlet, Zuripides 
the Rationalist, attributes to ‘sad Electra’s poet’ a Machiavellian 
subtlety not suspected by Aristophanes or Aristotle. The Bac- 
chanals or Bacche, translated by Mr. Murray, contains an un- 
equalled representation of religious enthusiasm passing into religious 
madness. Yet it is equally possible to hold that Euripides meant 
to exalt the Bacchic frenzy, that he meant to decry it, or that 
his object was purely dramatic. The abiding interest of Euripides 
for critics of all nations and schools is a sufficient answer to the theory 
that he fell away from the standard of Aschylus and Sophocles, 
Which of the three was the greatest is a question that may be argued 
for ever. That they all belonged to the highest order of dramatic 
literature is a certain and incontestable truth. They differed, as 
Cicero says, in quality not in degree, and it is strange that modern 
critics should have selected for ignorant disparagement the most 
modern of that mighty trio. Aristophanes’ Apology contains an 
eloquent and passionate defence of the tragic against the comic poet, 
put into the mouth of an Athenian lady who has endured the moral 
torture of sitting through a representation of the Lysistrata. Her 
reminiscences are expressed with vigour, though with the prolixity of 
Browning’s later style, which makes consecutive quotation impossible. 


Waves, said to wash pollution from the world, 
Take that plague-memory, cure that pustule caught, 
As, past escape, I sat and saw the piece 

By one appalled at Phaidra’s fate. 


. 


° . that bestiality— 
So beyond all brute-beast imagining, 

That when, to point the moral at the close, 

Poor Salabaccho, just to show how fair 

Was ‘ Reconciliation,’ stripped her charms, 
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That exhibition simply bade us breathe, 
Seemed something healthy and commendable 
After obscenity grotesqued so much 

It slunk away revolted at itself. 


Browning did not know Greek as Mr. Murray knows it. He was 
not a professional scholar nor a deeply learned man. But he had a 
robust and manly grasp of Greek literature, the fruit of voluntary 
study, which was always a labour of love. His estimate of Aristo- 
phanes was out of proportion because he put the accidental on a 
level with the essential, the coarseness which is on the surface with 
the poetry and humour which it sometimes overlays. Most English 
critics, with the great and signal exception of Coleridge, have made a 
similar mistake about Rabelais. The Lysistrata was certainly not 
a play for women to go and see. The Adventures of Pantagruel is 
perhaps not a book for themto read. Yet the real objects are in each 
case noble. With Aristophanes, it was the establishment of peace and 
good-will among men. With Rabelais it was the emancipation of 
the human intellect from the trammels of monkish tyranny. But if 
Browning’s love of Euripides made him unjust to the author of The 
Frogs and The Clouds, it led him to a spirited vindication of his 
favourite poet against criticism often captious and sometimes absurd. 
His own poetry was not exactly Greek in finish, or in restraint. Yet the 
beautiful fragment which he called Artemis Prologises is strictly 
classical both in form and in substance. Dearly as Browning loved 
Euripides, he could not love him more than Milton did. Euripides 
was to Milton what Virgil was to Dante, and the admiration 
of Milton is conclusive for the English-speaking race. Milton’s 
Greek and Latin verses are not distinguished for accuracy, elegance, 
or ease. But they are quite intelligible, and it illustrates the scholar- 
ship of the eighteenth century that to four Archilochian iambics in- 
scribed by Milton under a bad portrait of himself, Warton 
appended the note, ‘a satire on the engraver, but happily concealed 
in an unknown tongue.’ The lines are not a satire at all, but plain, 
downright abuse of the unlucky artist, in remarkably bad Greek. 
Milton’s Greek is most perceptible in his English ; for instance, in that 
fine passage which Macaulay quotes as after the manner of Euri- 

ides : 
° But wherefore thou alone? Wherefore with thee 
Came not all hell broke loose ? 


It does not fall within Mr. Murray’s province, more’s the pity, to 
trace the influence of Euripides upon succeeding ages, from his own 
to the fall of the Western Empire and from the Renaissance to the 
present day. ‘ Our Euripides, the human,’ wrote a gifted lady, who 
might have been a great poet if she could have made or avoided 
rhymes. ‘No one in modern times,’ says Mr. Verrall, ‘since Greek 
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has been well understood, has said that his dearest desire beyond the 
grave would be to meet Euripides; not this nor anything like it,’ 
as, for example, that’ his dearest desire was to meet Euripides beyond 
the grave. But if no one has said this, Euripides has found modern 
admirers as competent and as diverse as Milton and Fox. The 
structure of his plays is faulty enough, unless we adopt the ingenious 
hypothesis of Mr. Verrall, and assume that ridicule of the super- 
natural is his secret purpose. But they abound in felicitous phrases, in 
lovely songs, in exquisite descriptions of natural beauty, in maxims 
of civic wisdom and political prudence. And there is something 
more in them than that. Among the causes of sudden and 
impressive influence upon sceptical minds enumerated by Bishop 
Blougram, coupled with 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
is 
A chorus-ending from Euripides. 

Perhaps Browning was thinking of those wonderful lines put into 
the mouth of the Muse in the Hippolytus : 

But if any far-off state there be, 

Dearer than life to mortality ; 

The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof; 

And mist is under and mist above. 

And so we are sick for life and cling 

On earth to this nameless and shining thing. 

For other life is a fountain sealed 


And the deeps below are unrevealed, 
And we drift on legends for ever. 


The greatest of England’s classical scholars, Richard Bentley, 
was not a man who undervalued his own countrymen, or even, that 
last infirmity of noble mind, his own contemporaries. It was he who 
wrote, and it was to Bishop Pearson he applied, the fine and striking 
phrase, ‘The dust of his writings is gold.” When his favourite 
daughter, ‘Jug,’ lamented that her father’s powers should be ex- 
clusively devoted to work which was not original, he acknowledged 
the justice of the complaint. ‘But,’ he added, with a simplicity and 
a modesty he did not often show, ‘the wit and genius of those old 
heathens beguiled me: and as I despaired of raising myself up to 
their standard on fair ground, I thought the only chance I had of 
looking over their heads was to get upon their shoulders.’ And upon 
their shoulders he stands. If one may reverse Porson’s caustic 
judgment of Southey, Bentley’s works will cease to be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten. Monk, who was a college tutor 
before he became a dean and a bishop, tells us that pupils whom he 
referred to the Dissertation on Phalaris for some particular point of 
prosody or syntax, almost always read the book through. The native 
force of that powerful mind dealt with the vast learning it had 
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accumulated as Adam Smith dealt with economic science, and 
Gladstone with financial policy. A little learning makes a pedant. 
It was not a real scholar who, preaching upon the subject of a new 
organ, told his congregation that the Greeks called the instrument 
1d Spyavov. George Eliot used to cite Dean Milman, author, by the 
way, of some of the most beautiful hymns in the English language, 
as a man to whom intimate acquaintance with the classics had not 
given good style, and Dean Merivale, known as ‘Gibbon in slippers,’ 
would be a better instance still. But these examples are cited 
because they are rare. They prove the existence of the rule. 
There have been acknowledged masters of English prose who were 
wholly innocent of Greek. Shakespeare’s prose is inferior only to his 
verse; the names of Bunyan and of Goldsmith will at once occur 
to everyone. There is Cobbett, whom a famous scholar com- 
pared with Cleon, and the letters of Burns have a fiery eloquence 
of their own. Johnson, Byron, and Scott knew Greek chiefly, if 
not wholly, through Latin. Jane Austen and Charles Dickens did 
not know it at all. It is a commonplace that original genius can 
dispense with extraneous aid. If Fielding is to be reckoned above 
Richardson as a novelist, it is because he had a sense of humour, and 
not because his acquaintance with the Iliad enabled him to describe 
the battle in the churchyard. Fielding’s English is so idiomatic, so 
stately, and so pure, that it seems to come straight from his own 
brain and soul; yet he himself confesses his debt to Lucian, who was 
not a real classic, but a conscious and deliberate imitator of a style 
which had not been written for hundreds of years. Since the loss 
of Athenian independence every institution then existing in the 
Western world has passed away; Greek literature itself perished, 
and had to be rediscovered. It fell under the ban of the Church 
as something outlandish, heretical, impious. Yet its influence upon 
the culture of civilised communities is greater now than it has ever 
been before, and if the study ceases to be compulsory, it will be 
because no compulsion is needed, because Greek is a sixth sense. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





PORT ROYAL AND PASCAL 


‘Port Royau’ as a name does not arouse any deep feeling of interest 
in the average reader. I do not mean that anyone with some pre- 
tence to education or with the faintest tinge of literary culture 
would choose in the present day to acknowledge the ignorance which 
a well-known Oxford man once confessed, when he owned that he 
satisfactorily accounted for the name by referring to the history of the 
townof Port Royal in Jamaica. But, short of this ingenuous admission, 
it is excusable, if one has no liking for religious controversy, and has 
not read Sainte-Beuve’s delightful history, that he should pause 
before further inquiry. An unpleasant feeling of expectation, and 
a sense of apprehension of what may be our fate, cause us to fear 
that we shall be deafened by the confused din of religious dispute 
in the atmosphere of the French Port Royal, and this stirs up a 
spirit of disinclination against investigating too closely the causes 
and circumstances of these once famous quarrels. Yet it is 
necessary to glance at some of the historical facts, so that the actors 
in the drama of the destruction of Port Royal may take their right 
place, and keep the picture in due perspective before the more 
important personages enter upon the scene. 

L’Abbaye de Port-Royal, a convent of women near Chevrente and 
Versailles, was founded in the thirteenth century in a wild and 
swampy valley, and was under the rule of St. Bernard. The strict- 
ness of that rule, however, became relaxed, as was the case in all 
religious houses of that age. In 1608 twelve pious ladies made 
there a kind of worldly retreat, under an abbess but eleven years 
old, who, at the age of sixteen, revolutionised the government of the 
community. If it were not of the first importance in a study of the 
present kind to keep to the main lines of our subject—the relation 
of Pascal to Port Royal—there would be great temptation to pause 
& moment and contemplate the character of the great Mére 
Angélique. Her brother, ‘ Le grand Arnauld,’ and herself were the 
two members of a family so distinguished that they could truly be 
called great. She was born a great ruler, and, with a force which 
never weakened into exaggeration, she compelled worldly women to 
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take their vows seriously. ‘ Douce a force d’énergie,’ she developed 
that indispensable quality in a ruler of observing everything, at the 
same time being very reticent in reproof and mingling gentleness 
with firmness in enforcing discipline. 

I forget which of the celebrated beauties—was it Madame de la 
Sabliére ?—-was not unlikely to undermine her health by her fierce 
enthusiasm for cleaning and scouring fireplaces. ‘Ne pouvant plus 
étre la premiére,’ said the young reverend Mother gently, ‘ vous 
voulez, ma sceur, étre la derniére,’ and she gradually led her charge 
back to the ways of religious humility. 

But Mére Angélique’s work in Port Royal was more important 
than that of a directrice, however well inspired. In 1626 the com- 
munity was established under her care in Paris, Rue St. Jacques. 
There the influence of St. Cyran, the head of the Jansenists, pre- 
pared the soil for the reception of the Augustinian doctrine of pre- 
destination and grace, and the fanatical ardour with which the nuns 
embraced these condemned doctrines gradually inspired the grave 
Solitaires with the same enthusiasm. Mére Angélique, Jacqueline 
Pascal, and the most gifted of the nuns led the way ; and when, in 
1635, Port Royal des Champs was established, the goodly array of 
learned men with the great Arnauld at their head, and later on with 
Pascal as their champion, presented a brave front to the enemy. 
But that enemy was the Pope and the Catholic Church, and the new 
band of thinkers was crushed, as was inevitable. Yet, if outward 
submission had been shown, this catastrophe would probably have 
been averted in the same way as Quictisme was gently suppressed in 
spite of the imposing personality of Fénelon. For, after all, St. 
Augustine was not to be ignored as an obscure Father of the Church. 
The Solitaires were not ignorant men; they were trained to discern 
every turn in the controversial fight that he waged against the 
Pelagian heresy. They knew that in spite of the leaning of St. 
Thomas and the Schoolmen in favour of reason and free-will, the 
reverence for St. Augustine as the acknowledged and orthodox 
defender of the opposite doctrine was never withheld for a moment. 
It is well to keep this in sight, for in the perception by the greatest 
divines and by the deepest philosophers, that truth lies in the firm 
apprehension of opposites is to be found the key to the mystery 
of Pascal’s genius. The raging bitterness of controversy between 
the advocates of predestination and grace, of philosophic hair- 
splitting in the quarrel between free-will and necessity, seem to fade 
before this enforced yielding of each side to the other. In tracing 
this perception, which gradually made itself felt, a gleam of bright- 
ness unexpectedly illuminates the gloomy writings of the most 
dogmatic theologians. Luther opposes grace to works, but some- 
times falters in the positiveness of his conclusions. From the 
Council of Trent, which enjoined that the doctrine of grace and the 
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freedom of the will should be held together, on through countless 
instances of the foreshadowing of the modern doctrine of monism, 
we reach Pascal, whose grasp of the identity of contradictories seems 
more comprehensive even than Hegel’s. His eloquent expression of 
the idée mére makes all other attempts at an exposition fall in a dull 
and listless tone on the ear. 

It is this consideration which gives the study of Pascal’s career 
its peculiar interest. The endeavour to bring life into old con- 
troversies would be as futile as it would be uninteresting. There 
may be—no doubt there are—some thinkers to whom the funda- 
mental contention at the root of these controversies is fraught with 
meaning ; but the attempt to put this motive forward to the world 
in general as an inducement to study the life of Pascal would defeat 
its own object. Nor is it the keen appreciation of the different 
aspects of Pascal’s character that should lead to the narrow course of 
considering one of these aspects to the exclusion of the others. It 
is not as a philosopher or a scientist or a devout believer that Pascal 
should be judged. He was all this, but he was much more. The 
things he dealt with are not of yesterday, of to-day, or of to-morrow. 
They are as high and real as Eternity and as fathomless as space, 
and when in detail the mysteries of life, death, and destiny are 
dealt with, we must rejoice in being under the spell of genius—-the 
genius of Pascal. 

At this point I feel induced to quote a modern appreciation of 
Pascal by one of the most subtle of French critics :! 

That a man should profess the most intolerant catholicism that has ever fired 
any human soul, should abhor irreligion not as an error but as a crime, should 
degrade human nature by reducing it to a mere gulf of folly or perversity, should 
preach Faith imposed by Force, should curse liberty, should deny the existence of 
progress, should even insult literature after having dragged through the mire 
philosophy, science, morality, all the splendid spangles of the show that is called 
human society—that he should do all this, and yet see his glory only the greater 
at the very time when the most stainless fames are drifting to forgetfulness, and 
yet be admired by atheists, worshipped by sceptics, almost venerated by a genera- 


tion fanatical for free thought, progress, and tolerance—that is assuredly a strange 
paradox, and such was the fate of the great Pascal. 


The feeling and colour in this sympathetic passage recall, from 
sheer contrast, the critical notices of the same man by Englishmen 
that have appeared from time to time, and revive in the present 
writer the acute sense of disappointment and discontent which found 
expression at the moment in a few words of protest. This protest 
seems to receive fresh life from the consolatory hope that the French 
and not the English interpretation of Pascal is the true one. 

Only a decade ago realistic novelists and analytical physiologists 
seemed inclined to make a complete surrender of every aspiration 
and of every faculty to the most hopelessly pessimistic philosophy 

1 Etudes et Portraits, par Paul Bourget. 
a2 
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with which poor humanity has yet been threatened. But at the 
present time there seems to be growing up silently and very slowly 
a school in the note of whose teaching may be detected an under- 
tone of rebellion—not very accentuated, and dealing more in 
suggestion than in statement—against this surrender. The para- 
graph just quoted from M. Bourget is an indication of this reaction. 
Whether it has any chance of making way against the scientific 
determinism of the day cannot here be considered. The strength 
of the fatalist position must be acknowledged, but it need not crush 
the expression of the opposite school of thought. That determinism 
is far less dogmatic in the beginning of the twentieth century 
than it was in the last quarter of the nineteenth is indisputable. 
But even then the greater men—Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, and 
such like—were unwilling to crystallise their negations into hard, 
unbending axiomatic dogmatism. It perhaps did not occur to them 
that the course of time might bring alterations in the treatment of 
the elementary principles of science; they defended these principles 
against the onslaughts of the ignorant and the superstitious ; but 
they paused before the unknown. Recent psychological speculations 
in this country would seem to indicate that the treatment of the 
unknown shows signs of revolt against the reverence of the past, and 
to a real admirer of Pascal there is genuine pleasure in realising in 
the most distinct way that the greater the advance of speculative 
thought, the closer we feel to him, and the wildest speculations seem 
but faint echoes of the utterances of the master mind. His latest 
biographer * insists on the point that Pascal’s reasoning demonstrated 
200 years before Darwin the theory of evolution. Can anything be 
more in accordance with the most modern thought than Pascal’s 
refusal to regard human nature as a complete entity obeying im- 
mutable laws, and to those who study it aright offering no contra- 
diction? Nothing can be falser, he says, than this glorification of 
what is simply the work of our own imagination, our own inherited 
habits of mind, our individual prejudices built up by the actions of 
the mind of man acting upon what surrounds him. Interpreted by 
Mr. Lanson * he says : 

Quelle est donc cette nature sujette 4 étre effaccée? La coutume est une seconde 
nature qui détruit la premiére. Pourquoi la coutume n’est-elle point naturelle? 
J’ai peur que cette nature ne soit elle-méme qu’une premiére coutume, comme la 
coutume est une seconde nature. Ce que nous appelons nature aujourd’hui dans 


tous les étres, formes et propriétés ou instincts, n’est-ce pas une collection d’acquisi- 
tions successives fixées par l’habitude ? 


This brings to one’s mind in a crystalline and refined form 
Nietzsche’s sayings on ‘ the value of the valuations of the past.’ 
In the same way, if we are. arrested by the speculations of the 


2 Grands Ecrivains Francais (Boutroux). 
* Littérature Frangaise (Lanson). 
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new positivism,‘ in the perfectly justifiable paradoxes of the 
scientific Catholics, in the vain attempt of modern dreamers to graft 
Christian on Eastern mysticism, we suddenly feel that Pascal has 
said all this, but much better; that with his irresistible force in 
welding together contrary terms so as to grasp through science 
and its opposite pure idealism, the actual and the real, he seems 
impelled by the blending of contradictions in his character to drive 
through all obstacles to the very heart of the problem. These con- 
tradictions have been well described as including the gift of scientific 
observation and reasoning, yet with a penetrating sense of things 
pertaining to heart and soul; the thirst for knowledge, but also the 
longing for love ; the inclination for the inner life, together with the 
ardent desire to influence other men. His ambition is as striking 
as his simplicity. His simplicity is in no way impaired by his 
subtlety, nor his subtlety by his frankness. Armed with a power of 
abstraction counterbalancing an intense power of ‘imagination, 
urged by irresistible passion and force of will often expressed 
in terms of generous impulse and tender compassion, there 
is nothing apparently to check his course. But now he pauses. 
He cannot, it seems, get nearer to ‘the thing in itself that lies 
behind these knowable phenomena.’ - He is face to face with the 
inconnaissable, and he bows crushed by the inaccessibility of the 
infinite and the terror of annihilation. Then is it that Pascal reveals 
himself as a poet. It seems as if we had been groping for the 
key to his genius and have at last found it. Now we see that not 
only did he wring the essence of their meaning out of opposite 
phenomena, but out of opposite mysteries—the mystery of life 
and the mystery of death, the mystery of thought and the mystery 
of consciousness. We know that no poet has deserved to be called 
one who had not a subtle sense of mystery. M. Paul Adam says of 
Baudelaire : : 


Il sut rétablir les données des impressions qui manent vers le mystére et par 
elles évoquer ce qui dans la vie décéle le contraire du connu. 


Pascal’s biographer strikes, as is fitting, a higher note of praise : 


L’originalité de Pascal c’est le caractére, si je puis dire, métaphysique des inquié- 
tudes et des images qui jettent ces flammes intenses dans son style. Jamais il 
a’est plus podte plus largement, plus douloureusement, ou plus terriblement podte 
que lorsqu’il se place en face de l’inconnaissable. 

It is rather distasteful to leave the larger aspect of our subject, 
and turn to the depressing task of analysing and comparing French 
and English criticism. This, however, is a necessary duty, in order 
to refute the imputation of dealing with a foregone conclusion. It 
brings us face to face with facts, with positive statements, and 
each of these must be carefully weighed, so that this historical 
fragment may be judged by the light of unfavourable criticism 


* Roberty, Flammarion, Paul Adam, W. Ward. 
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before we produce the counteracting force of French appreciation to 
restore the balance. 

It is no light task to follow the fluctuations and caprices of 
criticism. We should soon find ourselves in a hornets’ nest if we 
were presumptuous enough to deal out praise and blame generally, 
and neglect the homely rule of keeping the main line of our argu- 
ment clear of irrelevant controversy without shirking the task of 
putting a right valuation on each adverse opinion touching the 
subject of this study. Even ten years ago we should not 
have had to contend with some of the difficulties which now lie 
in our path. One characteristic of the present day was not so 
clearly discernible then, 7.e. the absence of all deference to the 
works of the greatest metaphysicians and thinkers of the past. One 
and all are considered suranné, so that scarcely a name formerly 
in high repute receives the honour of a quotation or of a moment's 
consideration, Two exceptions prove the rule, Spinoza and Pascal. 
Spinoza’s name ever raises appreciative recognition amounting to 
enthusiasm in England ; but Pascal remains ignored, and although 
time softens the rough edge of unpardonable neglect, yet the extent 
of that neglect in the past should be traced to the really responsible 
creators of an erroneous popular judgment which should even now 
be combated lest such an evil should again rise up and baffle us. 

To begin, therefore, with our English critics. It is desirable to 
go to the root of the matter and deal only with the most important 
of these. One on the first line led the way a few years ago, and the 
tone of his essay on Pascal gave the key-note to other English 
attempts to judge the great Frenchman, until Pater’s ringing passage, 
in his study of the same man, almost redeemed the whole situation. 
And here let me remind the reader of the necessity of remarking 
that the use of the word ‘ sceptic’ in its secondary or acquired sense 
is unpardonable; but, strange to say, this writer is actually affected 
by the common conventional significance, as adopted by the vulgar; 
and it is one of the many instances of the mischief done by the 
educated—and there is no doubt of the high position of this critic in 
the literary world—to the illiterate when the former are not careful 
to keep clear of the misuse of a term and so attach a label to a man’s 
name that is wholly inappropriate. 

Even if we grant that this term ‘ sceptic’ may not be applied in 
@ consciously unfair sense, yet our contention is that Pascal first 
instituted the inquiry and then disbelieved. Inquiry being the 
supposed pivot on which all philosophical thought turns, it is need- 
less for the critic to make the distinction and to assure us that Pascal 
was no sceptic in religion. He disbelieved in systems of philosophy 
after searching inquiry, and this is so obvious that friend and foe 
must indeed need attentive guidance in their study of Pascal, if 
these explanations are necessary. Sceptic, Pascal may be called; 
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but what kind of sceptic? Fanatic; yes again, but what kind of 
fanatic? Madman, ‘fou sublime,’ as Voltaire called him; mad as 
Dante was thought mad ; mad as Shakespeare imagines madness in 
Hamlet, but surely not a madman, fanatically narrow, to be treated 
with compassion, tempered with a little wholesome severity. A 
Frenchman has said that a hero or a saint greatly disturbs the 
Teutonic mind, and it may be that the Teutonic element in our 
English race makes us strangely impervious to the fact that heroes 
and saints are, in fact, geniuses. 


The faculty of being possessed more or less by an idea [says Professor Huxley] 
is probably the fundamental condition of what is called genius ; whether it shows 
itself in the saint, the artist, or the man of science. One calls it faith, another 
calls it inspiration, a third insight; but the ‘intending of the mind,’ to borrow 
Newton’s well-known phrase, the concentration of all the rays of intellectual 
energy on some one point until it glows and colours the whole cast of thought 
with its peculiar light, is common to all.° 


To multiply quotations appreciative of genius would seem to 
disprove the charge of indifference; but the contrast between the 
exceptional and the average judgment is more marked among the 
English than elsewhere ; the recognition of genius in conduct, 7.e. 
of heroism, is slower. 

To find Voltaire and Condorcet cordially allowing Pascal to be a 
‘génie,’ to hear Victor Hugo granting to Torquemada ° a sublime 


vision of universal love, does not surprise us, but where shall we find 
parallel instances among ourselves? What was Gordon ?—both a 
hero and a saint; yet such was the lack of intellectual sympathy 
among his countrymen that, to say nothing of the official obtuseness 
which pigeon-holed him as a madman, the great mass of his com- 
patriots were content to account for his high failure by reference to 
his religious fancies, and to acquiesce somewhat coldly in the deep 
note of sympathy that vibrated from China to France when the hero 
fell. Now and again a voice was raised in protest,’ but these excep- 
tions prove the conclusion to be inevitable that if in ‘the sense of 
quality in action,’ as George Eliot puts it, lies the secret of wringing 
out the essence of the problems of life, such a sense is missing in 
the ordinary Englishman. 

This may be the reason that, if we attempt a comparative 
study of English and French utterances on Pascal, we find so vast a 


5 ‘Great wit and madness are both of them divergencies from the common 
standard ; but the study of genius may have as much to teach us of the mind’s 
evolution as the study of insanity has to teach us of its decay.’—(F. Myers.) 

* « Et l’infini farouche a travers tous ces cribles ne laisse rien passer que ces deux 
mots terribles: Jamais! Toujours! Mon Dieu, qui donc aura pitié? Moi, e viens 
sauver l'homme ou l’homme amnistié ; j’ai cette obsession: en moi l’amour sublime 
crée, et je combattrai l’abime par ]’abime !|— Zorguemada (V. Hugo). 

7 «Men will think and feel about him more or less deeply according to the depth 
of their own nature.’—(Jowett.) 
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difference between the two. To begin with words, if the criticisms 
of Pascal proceeding from Frenchmen be examined, not one of the 
epithets which Englishmen so freely apply to those whom they fail 
to understand are to be found, with the exception of ‘fou’ from 
Voltaire, surely tempered by the ‘sublime.’ We have alluded 
before to the one bright and strong exception which makes us 
perhaps indifferent to the defects of the less gifted of the critics. 
But this admirer often goes over the heads of his readers, and the 
reiteration of humbler protests may reach those who refuse to bow 
to his authority. These few words of Mr. Pater, for he is the excep- 
tion we wish to quote, seem to separate Pascal for ever from the 
herd of theologians with whom on account of his religious side he is 
often grouped. ‘What might have passed with all its fiery ways for 
an esprit de secte et de cabale is now revealed, amid the disputes not 
of a single generation but of eternal ones, by the light of a phenomenal 
storm of blinding and blasting inspiration.’ ® 

Sainte-Beuve, in the most perfect work from his pen, Histoire 
de Port-Royal, stands at the head of French authorities on Pascal. 
It is impossible for anyone acquainted with this book, and also with 
the various allusions made in the Causeries, not to quote Sainte- 
Beuve unconsciously; it is difficult even to keep clear of other 
plagiarisms, haunted, as one must be, by expressions concerning 
Pascal to be found in almost every French writer of note. What 
would Sainte-Beuve and his friends have thought of an astounding 
sentence at the beginning of an article by one of the English critics ?— 
‘The Pensées are only the mouth-piece of such mediocre thinkers as 
Etienne Périer and the Duc de Roannez.’ What does this mean? 
M. Cousin’s work in restoring the original text of the Pensées is of 
no value if it has failed to show that, in every instance where the 
original was tampered with, weakness was substituted for strength, 
and something like jargon for the uncompromising vigour of Pascal's 
terse and vibrating language. M. Cousin, while himself bitterly 
regretting the almost defiant tone adopted by Pascal towards all 
human systems of philosophy, has too keen a perception of the 
masterly use in the Pensées of that supreme engine of analytic 
thought, the French language, to abstain from demonstrating how 
superior the original manuscript is to the emasculated edition we 
owe to the scruples of the Solitaires. 

Let us first look at Les Provinciales ; as a model of style, in power 
of irony, in dialectical and rhetorical skill they are unsurpassed. 

It is certain that the judgment formed by Pascal’s contempo- 
raries of the revolution in French prose, which dates from the 
Provinciales and the Pensées, has not been reversed by later critics ; 
but still the Provinciales are polemical, and modern readers do not 
feel in sympathy with the unravelling of distinctions in doctrine. 

® Miscellaneous Essays (Pater). 
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It is when Pascal puts aside subtleties, and inveighs, with all the 
strength of his genius, on the stupidity and baseness of the Jesuit 
code of morality, that his words ring with an accent which reaches 
far beyond the domain of controversy. The character of his attack, 
and his passionate appeal in the defence of honesty, truth and justice 
at any cost, arrested even Joseph de Maistre (the best defender the 
Jesuits can boast of), and will ever arrest those who, in reading Les 
Lettres Provinciales, discern, apart from his rhetorical skill and 
subtle wit, Pascal’s sense of the momentous importance of this 
defence. In his finest moments he abruptly casts controversy aside 
and deals with the general question of the good of humanity, and 
with words of swift and piercing condemnation attacks every doc- 
trine, Jesuit and other, which may tamper with the liberty, freedom, 
and independence of individual judgment. Strange to say, it is at 
the very moment when he is strongest in the fight that Pascal 
asserts the supremacy of reason, the absolute authority of con- 
science ; and the question forces itself upon us, Can this be he who 
later, in his perplexity and despair at the relative quality in morality, 
says: ‘Trois degrés d’élévation du péle renversent toute la juris- 
prudence; un méridien décide de la vérité . . . plaisante justice 
qu'une riviére borne: vérité en deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela’ ? 
Was it that he may have foreseen the dilemma, and inveighed 
against the Jesuits all the more bitterly because he feared that the 
compromise which they clumsily inaugurated foreshadowed a much 
more powerful and destructive attack from the opposite camp upon 
absolute morality? Logic and natural science, he may have per- 
ceived, would enter in by the breach thus made, and destroy both 
religious creeds and philosophical systems at one blow. It might 
very well be so, for who so capable as Pascal of seizing contrary 
aspects of abstract questions ? a capacity he himself describes thus : 
‘On ne montre pas sa grandeur pour étre en une extrémité, mais 
bien en touchant deux 4 la fois et remplissant tout l’entre-deux.’ 
Shall we imitate the amiable weakness of the pious Solitaires of 
Port Royal, and fear to demonstrate that it was the very force of his 
philosophical scepticism as to the power of mankind to apprehend 
absolute truth of any kind that made him fling himself with all the 
impetuosity and passion of which his great nature was capable into 
the Christian faith? Unconsciously we are finding our way back 
from the Provinciales to the Pensées, which English critics seem to 
think scarcely worth considering in comparison with the former. 
Certainly, for brilliant satire, for logical and dialectical skill, it is 
not easy to find in any language an indictment so powerful and 
conclusive against a religious sect. Still, if we except the passages 
in which the conflict is based on first principles, the interest lies 
mainly in a religious controversy, and that interest is difficult to 
sustain if the reader is indifferent to the result from a sectarian 
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point of view. As a matter of pure polemics, Pascal’s adversaries 
may have had something to urge worthy of attention when they 
averred that there were unfairness and exaggeration in his attacks, 
They declared that some of the weapons he employed might be 
turned against himself, and made to tell against any religious 
system whatever. He who would follow the intricacies of the 
Jesuit and Jansenist disputes should study the refutation of the 
Provinciales by Bourdaloue, who had no difficulty in demon- 
strating that the force of the attack lost some of its vigour by being 
too rancorous. Bourdaloue’s denunciations of La Médisance seemed 
directed against Les Provinciales. Without doubt Bourdaloue’s 
own life and teaching redeemed his order, and blunted the force of 
the accusation levelled at the Jesuits by Pascal. If, on the one 
hand, Pascal showed the weak uncertainty of the Jesuit code of 
morality, Bourdaloue was not far wrong when he attacked the narrow 
dogmatism of the extreme Jansenists, and the spirit of compromise 
that prevailed among those living the life of the world, but who were 
‘Jansénistes par raffinement et en théorie,’ and whose ultimate 
state was one of polite indifference ; ‘ou tout ou rien, dit-on, mais 
bien entendu qu’on s’en tiendra toujours au rien, et qu’on aura garde 
de se charger jamais du tout.’ M. Havet in his account of the 
Provinciales points out that, to a modern reader, the note struck 
is not that which emanates from the spirit of piety, but is dis- 
tinctly the outcome of the spirit of independence. Can we 
wonder, therefore, that the Jesuits should turn his own weapons 
against Pascal, and prophesy that his arguments would hereafter be 
used by the free-thinker and the unbeliever? The modern reader, 
for whom, as. M. Havet remarks, this result has no terror, is simply 
impressed with the breadth of view that, almost unwillingly, breaks 
away in the most unexpected manner from the technically theo- 
logical presentment of the controversy. And we may easily suppose 
it was this abstract merit which attracted the attention of the 
thinkers of that day, who were most opposed to Pascal’s religious 
ideas. So, in the present day and for the same reason, he stands 
out from the midst of metaphysicians and theologians, and is the 
only thinker of past days except, as has been already said, Spinoza, 
who obtains a hearing. His name comes upon you unexpectedly, 
and seems to stare at you strangely but distinctly from a background 
intensely modern, as in the page of a Daudet or of a Bourget. It 
is this double aspect of Pascal’s mode of thought which makes the 
analysis of his works so subtly difficult. If one side of his mental 
state is clearly apprehended, it seems as if, in grasping it, the 
other escapes the critic. What can be said of a method of criticism 
that, especially in one instance, ignores everything from first to last, 
except the most commonplace dissertations on the supposed varia- 
tions in the mind of an ordinary fanatic? The nervous terrors 
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caused by his illness cannot be brought to bear on his religious 
convictions, or made to prove or disprove, as is sometimes attempted, 
their strength and reality. 

According to Sainte-Beuve, the Provinciales were first put 
together bit by bit, as reminiscences of conversations between Pascal, 
M. de Saci, and M. Singlin; in the fear which the latter expressed 
that De Saci would be dazzled—‘ébloui de tout ce brillant qui 
charmait néanmoins et enlevait tout le monde ’—we get a glimpse 
of the estimation in which Pascal was held as a man of the world 
by the then ‘enfants du siécle.’ He was known to frequent the 
salon of Madame de Sablé and to be an ardent admirer of Montaigne ; 
and it seems clear that the good Solitaires were aware that the 
snares of the intellect were not the only dangers which threatened 
the completeness of Pascal’s conversion. 

We are told that M. de Saci’s method as directeur at Port Royal 
was to find the subject upon which the penitent was most strongly 
interested, and to close with him upon that point ; the subject, what- 
ever it might be, providing the confessor with the necessary argu- 
ments whereby he would endeavour to convince the disciple. Hence 
the famous chapter on Epictetus and Montaigne, whom the confessor, 
true to the line he had traced for his dealings with Pascal, declared 
he knew so imperfectly as authors that he begged his friend to 
explain their meaning. And now appears the first instance of the 
garbling of the original text, that was to be followed afterwards by 
the inept parings and diluting of the remainder of the Pensées by 
Etienne Périer and the Duc de Roannez. 

The dialogue between Pascal and De Saci must have been, as 
Sainte-Beuve remarks, full of ‘le mouvement, le naif, le familier,’ 
and, even with all the mutilations in the Port Royal edition of the 
Pensées, the true Pascal asserts himself, for it was impossible to 
quote a single phrase without producing the impression of faultless 
epigrammatic and veracious expression. Pascal himself, speaking of 
style, said, ‘Il y en a des écrivains qui masquent toute la Nature ; 
il n’y a pas de rois parmi eux, mais un auguste monarque ; point de 
Paris, mais la capitale du royaume’; he also adds; ‘Il y a de ces 
mots déterminants qui font juger d’un homme.’ To a student of 
the French language these determining words in the Pensées prevent 
the destructive effect which the suppression of whole paragraphs and 
the rounding-off of others would otherwise have. In this vivacious 
dialogue between Pascal and De Saci each was strongly impressed by 
his own author, Pascal strengthening his assertions with lore from 
Montaigne, while De Saci’s replies are saturated with the spirit of 
St. Augustine. The entretien, which was in fact, as it were, Pascal’s 
certificate of admission into Port Royal, was the foundation of the 
whole book of Pensées. The demolition of the systems of Epictetus 
and Montaigne, as the representatives of the opposite tendencies of 
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the Stoic and Epicurean schools, loses much of its force by the 
omission of the swing of the dialogue and by cutting up the con- 
versations. In spite of this and of the alteration and the weakening 
of the invective, the ring of some of the well-known paragraphs makes 
itself heard through every meditation. In the summing-up of his 
indictment against Epictetus and all those who have unduly exalted 
human nature, as well as for Montaigne and the ancient and modern 
sceptics who have railed at poor humanity, Pascal seems to have 
traversed the whole cycle of thought, and it would be a hopeless 
undertaking to attempt to explain how and where his mind was in 
touch with, or in antagonism to, the many and various systems of 
philosophy that have harassed mankind before and since his time. 
A better way would be to dwell for a moment on the connection 
between Pascal’s intelligence and Montaigne’s, and for this purpose 
we return to the entretien. 

It is obvious the dispute would have assumed the aspect of a 
duel between rationalism and religious fatalism, had not both sides 
been one at heart; but, as it stands in the corrected form (i.e. the 
form of a dialogue), it gives the reader some insight into the influence 
which Montaigne exercised over Pascal. Sainte-Beuve observes 
that, in the very act of demonstrating how deeply rooted was 
Montaigne’s scepticism, Pascal shows more than once a keen 
sympathy for that bright, witty and daring spirit. This did not 
escape the keen eye of the confessor, who says gently : 

Je vous suis obligé, monsieur; je suis sir que, si j’avais lu longtemps Mon- 
taigne, je ne le connaitrais pas autant que je le connais par l’entretien que je 
viens d’avoir avec vous. Je crois assurément que cet homme avait de l’esprit, 


mais je ne sais si vous ne lui en prétez pas un peu plus qu'il n’en a eu, par cet 
enchainement si juste que vous faites de ses principes. 


And further on he remarks of Montaigne’s words that ‘elles ren- 
versent les fondements de toute connaissance, et par conséquent de 
la religion méme.’ This universal scepticism, the doubt sapping 
the foundations of all philosophy, of even every process of reason- 
ing, was in fact what attracted Pascal, and, strangely enough, 
forges the link which binds him to the modern Agnostic school of 
destructive criticism. 

Yet it would be stretching the analogy far more than it can bear 
to ignore the innately religious temper of Pascal, who is as truly and 
passionately devoted to the Man-God of his creed as was ever 
Thomas 4 Kempis, or Dante. It is in the dual aspect of this great 
mind that lies the interest which must attach itself to one whose 
scientific instinct was on a level with that of the masters of to-day, 
whose trenchant logic and impetuous dialectic force made his 
orthodox friends tremble as they beheld the fearlessness with which 
he plunged into the fray, and yet whose religiousness gave a charm 
and persuasiveness to the expression of his belief. In our analysis 
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of these religious expressions we again perceive the double force 
which tae union of impetuosity and tenderness, of awful fear and 
touching self-surrender, gives to his words. If we find in his ring- 
ing accents a note akin to despair, if the impenetrable mystery of the 
universe seems to crush him, ifthe author of the incomparable picture 
of man, placed, as heis, between infinite greatness and infinite littleness, 
has notes which mark him out to be of the family of Dante, of Milton, 
of Hamlet, of those ‘qui cherchent en gémissant,’ and, if terror seems 
sometimes to possess his soul—‘ Le silence éternel de ces espaces 
infinis m’effraie ’—then let us turn and rest for a while on the gentle- 
ness and power in the pathetic dialogue between master and disciple, 
beginning thus: ‘Console-toi, tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne 
m’avais trouvé; ne t’inquiéte done pas; je pensais 4 toi dans mon 
agonie. J’ai versé telles gouttes de sang pour toi. Veux-tu 
qu'il me coite toujours du sang de mon humanité sans que tu 
donnes des larmes ?’ 

M. Cousin, moved by this appeal, says, ‘C’est dans ces pages 
brilantes et passionnées ot on respire dans |’amour divin la charité 
humaine que Pascal a prise sur nous plus qu’aucun apologiste de son 
temps.’ M. Havet dwells rather on his disinterested passion for truth 
and the general impression of nobleness which even Condorcet, perhaps 
the most vebemently anti-religious man of his age, acknowledged. 
It will be objected, perhaps, that we are but recapitulating the 
leading points of the well-worn controversy between religion and 
science, but the religious and scientific aspect of the question pales 
before the interest roused by the study of this strange mind and 
character. It would be easy to point to more systematic meta- 
physicians than Pascal. Indeed, as a specialist, he probably might 
be placed below Kant or Hegel, and, as a theologian, it might be 
shown that he lacked subtlety. To arrive at the truth, the weight 
of his stupendous individuality should be grasped, rather than any 
special manifestation of brain power. Also the single-minded 
quality underlying the duality of the intelligence must be carefully 
observed. He is as genuine when he lashes ° ‘ce faux sens commun 
qui n’en est pas un’ as in the religious feeling of his definition of 
faith: ‘Le cour a ses raisons que la raison ne comprend pas. 
Voila la foi, Dieu sensible au cceur.’ 

This sincerity of thought is noted by Sainte-Beuve : 

Pascal n’a point un double réle; ce n'est point monsieur le théologal d’un 
cété et le disciple de Séndque et de Montaigne de l'autre. En lui l’apologiste et 
Yhomme ne font qu’un; il y est tout entier, corps et ame. Dans ce drame que 
nous dévoilent ses pensées l’acteur est le méme que le héros, et l'un et l'autre ne 
sont que l’homme souffrant, cherchant, désirant, et quand il a trouvé criant aux 


autres: Suivez-moi. . . . tel est, le talent aidant, le secret pour nous de sa puis- 
sance, de sa haute et religieuse beauté. 


* *The false metaphysics of so-called common sense. . . .—(Huxley.) 
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M. Havet and Sainte-Beuve, in their dispassionate method of 
criticism, indicate in many ways their appreciation of the double 
aspect of the mind of Pascal. To dwell upon this, Sainte-Beuve 
(as we have seen before) is struck by the religious side from the 
force of contrast ; he speaks of ‘ charité véritable et tendresse dans 
la parole impérieuse en apparence et despotique de Pascal:’ and in 
a comparison which he makes between Pascal and Massillon we find 
an expression which marks this perception. Speaking of Le Petit 
Caréme, he says: ‘Il y manque peut-étre vers la fin dans l’ordre de 
la foi je ne sais quelle flamme et quelle pointe de glaive non con- 
traire pourtant 4 la charité, et 4 laquelle on ne se méprend pas. 
Voltaire sentait cette pointe de glaive chez Pascal, chez Bossuet ; il 
la sentait moins chez Massillon.’ M. Havet, on his part, dwells on 
the dislike Pascal showed for so-called proofs of the existence of God 
from the works of Nature. The Port Royalists, afraid of this line of 
thought, attempted to soften the impression by casting such expres- 
sions in the third person instead of the first, as they did in the 
entretien with De Saci. But the original form has been restored to 
us by M. Cousin : 

J’admire [says Pascal ironically] avec quelle hardiesse ces personnes [the 
preachers of natural religion] entreprennent de parler de Dieu en adressant leur 
discours aux impies. Leur premier chapitre est de prouver la Divinité par les 
ouvrages de la nature. . . . quant aux autres, aux indifférents, 4 ceux qui sont 
destitués de foi vive et de grace, dire 4 ceux-li qu’ils n’ont qu’d voir la moindre 
des choses qui les environnent et qu’ils verront Dieu 4 découvert, et leur donner 
pour toute preuve de ce grand et important sujet le cours de la lune ou des 
planétes et prétendre avoir achevé sa preuve avec un tel discours c’est leur donner 
sujet de croire que les preuves de notre religion sont bien faibles, et je vois par 
raison et par expérience que rien n’est plus propre & leur en faire naitre le mépris. 

It is perhaps idle to consider how far this same sincerity would 
have led Pascal away from religion, and what hold the more rigorous 
and exacting spirit of modern scientific research would have had 
upon him, had he belonged to this age. Such considerations are 
frequently misleading, but, in spite of the complexity of the 
question, they forcibly present themselves to the mind. It may be 
true that the spirit of the seventeenth century, when it was not 
licentious, was distinctly religious, and that, therefore, to compare 
the influences which prevailed then with those which predominate 
now seems impossible ; but Pascal was less influenced by the spirit 
of the age than were most of his contemporaries. The sceptical 
note is sounded from within and not from without, and it is probable 
that, as he succeeded in silencing this note when the inexorable 
logic of its persistent sound haunted him, he would have been found 
in the present day among the disciples of Newman, rather than 
following the lead of Huxley. As it is, to be claimed by both 
sides is a tribute to his greatness, and the fact that no amount of 
analysis will shake the belief in his truthful fearlessness is sufficient 
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to place him in the very first line of not only his contemporaries 
and compatriots, but of men of genius of all time. Haunted by the 
insoluble problem which now as then unnerves the strongest minds, 
the problem at the root of the conflict between predestination and 
free-will, or, in words of to-day, between determinism and spontaneous 
action, Pascal’s mind never lost its lucidity..° M. Havet, in whose 
study of Pascal we find perhaps the most searching criticism and the 
deepest insight, says with regard to this lucidity : 

Ce besoin de netteté et de lumiére qu'il porte jusque dans la théologie, cette 
indépendance & |’égard de l’autorité méme spirituelle, ce sentiment si vif du ridi- 
cule et cette antipathie a l’égard de la sottise et de la bassesse, cet amour profond 
du vrai et de I’honnéte, voila ce qui a fait des Provinciales un chef-d’couvre tout 4 
fait 4 part, et une époque dans notre littérature. Pascal se place au premier rang 
parmi les préparateurs de l'avenir. ‘La foi de Pascal a des racines dans le 
moyen fge; un mot nous en fait souvenir de temps a autre, mais l’ensemble de son 
livre est plein de l’esprit moderne et tourné vers l'avenir. 


As there lies deep truth in the saying that Voltaire showed the 
strength of Loyola, and Loyola of Voltaire, so Pascal’s mathematical 
insight and intensely logical mind double the force of his religious 
idealism, and vice versa. 

But his versatility is met by many of his English critics in a 
hostile spirit, and by demonstrations of Pascal’s supposed incon- 
sistencies, It would appear to those who have studied not only 
Pascal’s nature a little closely, but human nature generally, that 
both his Christian fervour and his scientific insight gain rather than 
lose by the fact, which has been glanced at before, that in the Salons 
of Madame de Sablé and Madame de Longueville he forgot his réle 
Vhomme sérieux. He was in love with the sister of the Duc de 
Roannez, and had been seen (a still greater enormity) in the 
company of a beautiful but frail savante who was to be found at 
Clermont. If it be true ‘qu'il n’y ait pas d’honnéte femme qui 
n’ait vu le vice de prés,’ it may be allowed, one would think, to 
apply the saying to the other sex, and it is scarcely to be regretted 
that, in his onslaught on immorality and on frivolity, Pascal knew 
very well of what he was speaking. 

There remains the question of style; here a foreigner should 
pause. The analysis of that finely tempered instrument, the French 


%” Of this there is clear evidence in the following sentences, which could be 
paralleled by hundreds equally brilliant : 

‘ La chose la plus importante a toute la vie c’est le choix du métier, le hasard en 
dispose !’ 

‘La justice et la vérité sont deux pointes si subtiles que nos instruments sont 
trop mousses pour y toucher exactement. C’est sortir de l’humanité que de sortir du 
milieu: la grandeur de l’Ame humaine consiste a savoir s’y tenir: . . .’ 

‘Cette superbe puissance [imagination] ennemie de la raison combien toutes les 
richesses de la terre sont insuffisantes sans son consentement ... elle fait la 
beauté, la justice et le bonheur qui est le tout du monde. L’imagination dispose 
de tout,’ 
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language, presents difficulties enough to French students, but inept 
tampering therewith may be resented even by a foreign student, and 
such literary criticism on Pascal as has found its way into the English 
language seems incredibly bald and ludicrously inadequate. 

Pascal was a cause in literature rather than an effect; strong 
nervous thought was conveyed in strong nervous words, ‘ un style qui 
se grave 4 la pointe du compas.’ The great service he rendered 
to his mother tongue was to clear it of all redundance, to strengthen 
and to purify it. 

In order to avoid irritation, Jet us remember how unanimous is 
the judgment of his compatriots, from P. L. Courier, who said, ‘ La 
moindre lettre de Pascal était plus mal-aisée 4 faire que toute |’En- 
cyclopédie,’ to the later estimate of Paul Bourget, not the least able 
of his critics. Bearing this in mind, the English judgment that in 
style Pascal was a plagiarist, that in morals we need not despair of 
him because he once gave alms without boasting to a poor serving- 
girl, seems monstrous. The climax of depreciation has here been 
reached ; this judgment and the blunting effect of such unsym- 
pathetic treatment may well be borne with equanimity, after the 
stirring words of love and admiration from France that we have been 
considering. 

Mary E, Ponsonsy. 





THE RAVEN 


I 


Ir may be remembered that, in a former number of this Review, 
I have written somewhat at length upon the owl, and have expressed 
an opinion that there is no bird which is of so great interest in itself 
and which it is so important and so imperative for us to preserve. 
Owls apart, there is, I think, no class of birds which, in view of their 
high physical and mental development, of their powers of imitation, 
of their curiously alternating sociability and shyness, of their 
drolleries and their delicious aptitude, when domesticated, for fun 
and mischief, of their influence, through all the earlier centuries and 
earlier civilisations—an influence which has not quite gone by even 
now and here—over the thoughts, the hopes and the fears of man, is 
equal in interest to the crow or corvine tribe. That tribe, it should 
be remarked for the sake of the general reader, includes the crow 
itself, carrion and hooded, the rook, the magpie, the jackdaw, the 
jay, and, perhaps, the Cornish chough. Each one of these birds has 
noteworthy characteristics of its own, and at the head of them all— 
as much, perhaps, above them as their genus stands above all other 
genera—stands the subject of this paper, the raven. 

The raven (Corvus corax) is the biggest, the strongest, the 
boldest, the most wary, the cleverest, the most amusing, the most 
voracious—I am afraid I must also add, by far the rarest, and that in 
an ever-accelerating degree—of its kind. In the opinion of some of 
the most observant of hill-and-field naturalists, like Macgillivray and 
Waterton, and of some of the most recent and most strictly scientific 
of ornithologists, Professor Foster and Professor A. Newton, he takes 
his place, for reasons which they give, not only at the head of his 
own corvine family, but of all birds whatsoever. In other words, in 
their judgment—though it is impossible to record it without regret 
and without demur—he has dethroned the king of birds himself, the 
bird of Jupiter, the royal eagle, from his immemorial pride of place. 

Glance for a moment at his history. His connection with man 
goes back to the most dim and distant traditions of the race. He 
plays a characteristic part as a weather-wise bird— 


Imbrium divina avis imminentum— 
who did not always do what he ought to do, in the earliest 


records of the most sacred and venerable book in the world, the 
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Bible. Ina later record of the same book, he plays a part which 
is equally characteristic in the career of the prophet Elijah. He 
was placed at the head of the birds of omen, the ‘oscines’ (os 
cano), as they were called: birds, that is, which by their weird and 
startling cries possessed the curious and enviable privilege of pre- 
scribing every detail of the public and social life—commanding 
this or forbidding that—of the severely practical ancient Romans. 
He was the sacred bird of the supreme divinity of all the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian races, our own ancestors, of course, among them. 
He was the travelling companion, sometimes in person, always in 
effigy, of the ‘ hardy Norseman,’ wherever the winds or waves could 
carry his adventurous bark. More than any other bird—if we 
include along with him his nearest ally the crow, which is in many 
languages confused with him—he attracted the attention of Shake- 
speare. It is worth noting that while the swan, which 
With arched neck, 


Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet, 


so often and so exquisitely referred to by Milton, and the ‘ wakeful 
nightingale,’ an equal favourite of his, for the most pathetic of all 
reasons, that, like himself, she 


Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note, 


have, each of them, to be content with being mentioned only a 
modest ten times by Shakespeare, the swallow and the owl may 
pride themselves on being referred to some twenty, the dove some 
thirty, the eagle some forty, while the raven has the unique distinc- 
tion of being mentioned over fifty times. 

In the rich and wide region of fable—of books, that is, some 
of which have been translated into more languages, ancient and 
modern, Eastern and Western, and have had a greater influence, alike 
as cause, picture, and effect, upon current morality than any other 
book except the Bible—the raven, as was to be expected from a bird 
of his marked character, takes a prominent place. In fable, the 
raven is among birds pretty much what the fox is among animals, 
the most adroit, the most knowing, the most ubiquitous among 
them all. In Pilpay as in sop, in Babrius as in Phedrus, in 
La Fontaine and L’Estrange as in Gay, he serves to point many 
a moral and adorn many a tale. 

A bird whose literary history begins with Noah and with Elijah, 
and who gave his name to the Midianite chieftain Oreb ; whose every 
action and cry was observed and noted down, alike by the descendants 
of Romulus and the ancestors of Rolf the Ganger; who occurs in 
every second play of Shakespeare; who forms the subject of one 
of the most eery poems of Edgar Allan Poe, and enlivens the pages 
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of the Roderick Random of Smollett, of the Rookwood of Ainsworth, 
of the Barnaby Rudge of Dickens, is a bird whose historical and 
literary pre-eminence is unapproached ; while, to the mind of the 
patriotic English naturalist, he carries with him also something of 
the pathetic interest which always attaches to a lost or losing cause, 
to a state of things, to a phase of thought or feeling, to a people or 
to an individual, whether man or beast, who is slowly passing away. 
The raven is passing away; not yet, I am glad to say, from the 
world at large—he is much too widespread and much too wide awake 
for that—nor even from the British Islands as a whole, but he is pass- 
ing away from the whole of the interior districts of England, where, 
a generation or two ago, his solemn croak could so often be heard. 

I will premise two things: first, I pretend to no strictly scientific 
knowledge of the subject. Science, nay, one single subdivision of 
one single branch of science nowadays, demands and deserves, if the 
study is to be fruitful of positive results, the devotion of a lifetime. 
But the observations—even if they should be somewhat ‘ random 
and desultory ’—of anyone who has loved birds with a passionate love 
all his life, may have some little value of their own. They may 
rouse a general interest in the subject which purely scientific details 
may fail to do. They may add to the-enjoyment of country life, and 
they may tend, as I have good reason to hope my paper on owls has 
already begun to tend, towards the preservation of fascinating birds 
which, even if they are guilty of an occasional depredation on game 
or on the flock, surely do more than atone for it, by the oddities of 
their habits, by the beauty of their movements, and by their sonorous 
cries, so admirably harmonising with those clumps of Scotch firs and 
those expanses of wild moorland in which they may still occasionally 
be found. 

Secondly, my chief field of observation has, as in the case of the 
owls, been not the county of Middlesex in which my working life 
has been passed—for no wild raven has been heard or seen for 
many years past, or ever will, I fear, be heard or seen again within 
some fifty or more miles of London—but the county of Dorset, a 
county which, with its breezy downs, its flint-bestrewn uplands, its 
dark fir plantations, its limpid streams, its stretches of bog and marsh 
and heather, its splendid coast-line, possesses nearly every variety of 
soil and climate suitable for bird-life. In Dorset, I may add that I 
have had quite exceptional opportunities, as will be seen hereafter, of 
studying the raven ‘at home.’ The habits of a bird so ‘shy and 
sly’ as a raven can be observed at anything like close quarters only 
during the breeding season, when the natural affection of the parent 
for its young does so much to transform its shyness into familiarity 
and its slyness into dauntless courage. 

The raven is as nearly cosmopolitan as any bird can well be. 
Roughly speaking, he is to be found scattered at intervals over much 
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the greater part of the northern hemisphere—the hemisphere, that 
is, which contains two-thirds of all the land of the world. To put it 
more clearly, while he is not found in South America, in Central and 
Southern Africa, in Australia, in New Zealand or in Polynesia, he is 
found over the whole of North America, over the whole of Europe, 
over the north of Africa and over more than three-fourths of Asia. 
He penetrates as far northward as land itself appears to stretch— 
well, that is, into the Polar circle—where he seems positively to 
revel in its extreme cold. He is still comparatively common in the 
Outer Hebrides, in the Orkney, the Shetland, and the Faroe Islands, 
where a price is often set upon his head. He is commoner still in 
Iceland and throughout Scandinavia. It is interesting to note that 
in nearly all the regions in which the cult of Odin once held supreme 
sway, and where it may well be that some lingering relics of the 
vanished cult still survive, Odin’s sacred bird still holds his own. 
He ranges throughout Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia to the 
remote Corea and the still more remote Kurile Islands, He gives 
some life, and deals, perhaps, as much death, amidst the thinly- 
peopled wastes of Central Asia. A much-travelled friend of mine, 
Mr. Robert Hayne, just returned from the Thian Shan mountains, 
tells me that he is the commonest of all birds there. His croak is 
to be heard on the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, on the Suliman 
mountains and on Mount Elbruz, on the Taurus, the Caucasus, and 
the Lebanon, on the Balkans, the Alps and the Pyrenees, through- 
out the whole range of the Atlas, on Mount Sinai, and——as the dawn 
of history and tradition and the continuity of bird-life seem to 
demand—on that ‘huge boundary-stone’ where the three empires, 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian, still meet, Mount Ararat. 

To come nearer home: on the mainland of Scotland and Ireland, 
in spite of incessant persecution, the raven maintains a precarious 
existence amongst the wild deer forests and the grander of the 
mountain peaks. In England, though, as I have remarked, he has 
vanished or is vanishing fast from the midland districts, he still breeds 
on many of the rifted rocks and the precipitous headlands which mark 
its coast-line. Till lately—I do not know whether he does so still— 
he bred on Flamborough and on Beachy Head, on Bolt Tail in 
Devonshire, and on the Freshwater Cliffs in the Isle of Wight. But 
he seems to cling most fondly of all to the coasts of Cornwall and of 
Dorset. In a walk of a moderate length along the Cornish coast 
from the Lizard, I have watched three pairs of ravens busy about 
their nests ; while in a rather longer walk along the coast of Dorset, 
from Whitenose Cliff to St. Alban’s Head, I have known at least 
four pairs of ravens rearing or trying to rear their young. Swyre 
Head would hardly be Swyre Head, Gad Cliff would hardly be 
Gad Cliff—Studland, where they are strictly preserved by its owner, 
would hardly be Studland—without its pair of ravens, and without 
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also, I am glad to add, the hereditary friends or foes of the ravens, 
a pair of peregrine falcons. 

I say they try to rear their young; for while the old birds 
generally take good enough care of themselves and keep just out of 
the range of shot, the heavy-bodied young, when at last they begin 
to bestir themselves, often flutter down from their nest, hidden as it 
is beneath an overhanging rock, on to the more accessible ledges, or 
even to the beach below, where they may easily be captured. The 
price they fetch, owing to their unique attractions as pets, from the 
bird dealers in Leadenhall Market, is so high—some ten or fifteen 
shillings each—that a brood is rarely reared in safety. But it is 
probable that the high price paid for the young birds may help to 
secure the safety of the old; for the expert cragsman, carrying his 
rope and his life in his hand, who is to be found at the neighbouring 
villages of Chaldon or West Lulworth, is too much alive to his own 
interest to kill the goose that lays for him the golden eggs. 

What is the raven like? He is highly symmetrical in form. In 
bearing he is grave, dignified, and sedate. No one would suspect the 
fun, the perennial fund of humour, conscious or unconscious—chiefly, 
I am convinced, the former—which lies behind. His walk is, like 
himself, stately and deliberate, especially when he is searching the 
sea-shore and prying into every nook and corner for any food which 
may have been thrown up upon it, never so well described as in one 


line of Virgil, remarkable alike for its rhythm and its alliteration : 


Et sola in siccié secum spatiatur arena. 
[And stalks in etately solitude along the dry sea-sand.] 


His eyes are exceptionally bright, but of small size, as also are his 
nostrils, for what they have todo. It is probable that both nostrils 
and eyes help him in discovering, at an amazing distance, any offal 
that has been thrown into the ditch, any sickly lamb that could 
‘never live to be turned into mutton,’ any sheep that has been 
rendered helpless by being ‘ cast’ upon his back. 

With the exception of his eyes, which are dark grey or brown, 
and the graceful and pointed feathers of his neck, which, in certain 
lights, seem to be shot with purple, he is black al] over—feathers, 
legs, claws and toes. The stiff bristles which cover half the beak are 
jet black; so is the beak itself; and it is strange but true—though 
I have never seen any mention of the fact—that the inside of his 
mouth and his tongue itself are also black. It is easy to see how 
many country folk, struck by the completeness and intensity of his 
sable coat, might well conclude that he must be black inside as well 
as out—be black, that is, at heart ; while others, charmed by the gloss 
and brilliancy of his colouring, might well regard him as almost an 
ideal of beauty, to which it would be a delicate compliment to 
compare the dark eyes or hair of their beloved. What says the 
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bride of her lover in the Song of Solomon? ‘ His head is like fine 
gold; his locks are bushy, and black as a raven.’ Or read the 
exquisite description of Ellen in The Lady of the Lake: 


And seldom was a snood amid 

Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The lumage of the raven’s wing. 


A pathetic story is told by Ovid of the way in which the raven 
—like the Black Stone in the Kaaba at Mecca, which was once of 
dazzling whiteness, but since then has been turned black by the 
kisses of sinful mortals—acquired his sable hue. Apollo thought 
himself happy in the love of the nymph Coronis. But his ignorance 
was his bliss, and the raven, his favourite bird and messenger, which 
was then white as snow, always prying into secrets and ready to 
prate about them, discovered that her heart was elsewhere, and 
informed the god of it. Infuriated by jealousy, Apollo shot a far- 
reaching arrow into her bosom, and repented only when it was too 


late. In vain did he have recourse to his own healing arts; in vain 
did he shed 


tears such as angels weep. 


His last office was reverently to place the body of his beloved on the 
funeral pyre ; then he turned upon the chatterbox and changed him 


from white to black : 
Inter aves albas vetuit consistere corvum, 
The raven once in snowy plumes was dressed, 
White as the whitest dove’s unsullied breast ; 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had changed him quite 
To sooty blackness from the purest white. 


Another legend, not very creditable to the raven, but interesting, 
as showing the character for cunning and impudence, for malingering 
and for greed, which he had, even in those early times, acquired, and 
which he has not got rid of since, is also told by Ovid. Apollo sent 
him with a bowl to fetch some lustral water from the spring, in 
honour of a festival to Jupiter. The bird started on his errand as 
he was ordered ; but some fine figs hanging over the spring took his 
fancy, and finding that they were green and hard, he determined to 
wait till they were ripe. When he had eaten them, he killed a big 
snake, and carrying it back to his master—bowl and lustral water 
and all—held it up in triumph and said, ‘See, here is the foe who 
has been fighting me off all this time from the spring and from my 
duty.’ The prophet Elisha could hardly have rebuked the greed 
and falsehood of his servant Gehazi with more severity, than that 
with which the god of prophecy now turned upon his guilty mes- 
senger. ‘ Went not my heart with thee? Dost thou dare to adda 
lie to thy guilt? Never henceforward, so long as the figs are hang- 
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ing green upon the trees, shalt thou taste of water from the spring.’ 
The incident was closed ; but, according to Ovid, a strange memorial 
of it, half punishment, it would seem, and half reward, remained. 
The raven, the snake, and the bow] have ever since been seen in 
the heavens side by side, and the constellation which contains them 
all was long called by astronomers the Corvus or Raven. 

Influenced by such legends and by some of the undoubted 
characteristics of the raven, Shakespeare is fond of contrasting his 
‘black arts’ with the whiteness and innocence of the dove. 


Not Hermia but Helena I love: 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 


cries Lysander in A Midsummer Night's Dream. So too, the Duke 
of Illyria, in Twelfth Night, says: 

I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. 


So again the violent outburst of Queen Margaret against the ‘good 
Dake Humphrey’ of Gloucester, in whom her husband still has 
implicit trust : 

Seems he a dove? His feathers are but borrowed, 

For he’s disposed as the hateful raven. 

Ishealamb? His skin is surely lent him, 

For he’s inclin’d as are the ravenous wolves. 


And, once more, read the impassioned utterances, the contradictions 
in terms of the love-lorn Juliet, when she hears of the deed which 
may separate her from her Romeo: 


Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical ! 
Dove-featured raven, wolfish ravening lamb! 


A white raven was supposed by the ancients to be as much an 
impossibility, a contravention of the order of nature, as a black 
swan. Phalanthus, when besieged in a town of Rhodes, having re- 
ceived an oracle that he would remain master of the town ‘till 
ravens became white,’ felt as secure as Macbeth did in his castle, till 
‘Birnam wood’ began to ‘ move towards Dunsinane.’ But the com- 
mander of the besieging army, hearing of the oracle, rubbed some 
ravens with gypsum and let them loose. Phalanthus, on seeing them, 
abandoned the town in despair. Both white ravens and black swans 
are now known to exist. Black swans are common enough in Western 
Australia, and pied and even white varieties of the raven have 
been observed in the Outer Hebrides, in the Faroes, and in Iceland. 
‘I have seen,’ says Boyle, in his book On Colowr—published before 
Dr. Johnson wrote his dictionary, and described the raven, which he 
might often have seen, had he cared to see it, in his Tour in the 
Hebrides, as ‘a large black fowl, said to be remarkably voracious, and 
whose cry is pretended to be ominous’—‘ I have seen a perfectly white 
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raven as to bill, as well as feathers’; and there is, if I mistake not, 
just such a white raven in the Albino Case in the British Museum. 

How is it, we may well ask, that the raven, whose croak is one 
of the most awe-inspiring and sepulchral sounds in nature, has 
not, according to the rule which generally holds good in such cases, 
received in all languages a name which is onomatopceic—expres- 
sive, that is, of the cry? The Greek name coraz is admirably 
imitative. The Latin corvus, the French corbeau, the Italian corbo, 
the Highland corbie, the English words crow and croak, connected 
with him, will pass muster. The strange thing is that the names 
given him by the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, among whom 
he was best known and most honoured, though they are said by 
Professor Skeat to be derived from a root ‘krap,’ Latin ‘ crepare,’ ‘ to 
make a sound,’ are anything but imitative of any one of the many 
remarkable sounds he makes. Such are the Anglo-Saxon ‘ hrefu’ or 
‘hrefu,’ the Icelandic ‘hrafu,’ the Old High German ‘hraban,’ the 
Dutch ‘raaf,’ the Danish ‘ravn,’ the German ‘rabe,’ the English 
‘raven,’ and, perhaps, ‘ Ralph.’ I only note the fact ; I cannot offer 
any explanation of it. 

What about the food of the raven ?—a somewhat unsavoury but 
interesting part of the subject, and highly illustrative of his strength, 
his sagacity, his adaptability to circumstances. Like most of his 
tribe, the raven is, in the strictest sense of the word, omnivorous. 
His dietary ranges from a worm to a whale. During certain months 
of the year, he feeds largely on grubs and insects, and then he does 
unmixed good. Sometimes, he takes to berries, fruits and grain. 
Snakes and frogs and moles never come amiss to him. Of rats he is 
passionately fond; and when, after the thrashing of a rick, the usual 
massacre of rats has taken place, the raven, if they are within the 
wide range of his scent or his sight, is sure to present himself and 
claim his share. If the word ‘ ravenous’ is not derived from ‘ raven’ 
—as Professor Skeat tells us it is not, and I suppose we must believe 
him—it might well be so, for it exactly expresses what the raven 
ever has been, ever is, and ever will be; and when, in addition to his 
own voracity, he has to supply that of the five or six ‘ young ravens 
that cry,’ he is bound to fly at higher game, and will ‘lift’ without 
scruple a nest of partridge’s eggs, a rabbit, or a leveret. When his 
nest is built, as it generally is, beneath some overhanging rock which 
quite conceals it from view from above, its position may sometimes 
be discovered by the remains of rabbits neatly laid in the short grass 
on the top of the cliff, in what I was going to call bis ‘larder.’ But 
a larder implies an amount of economy and self-restraint which it is 
not in the raven to practise. ‘Consider the ravens: for they neither 
sow nor reap; which neither have storehouse nor barn; and God 
feedeth them.’ A rabbit warren is, generally, not far distant from 
the eyrie; and the young rabbits, as they sun themselves in front of 
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their burrows, fall an easy prey. On one occasion the old warrener 
at Whitenose Cliff told me that he had counted the parent birds 
bringing as many as five rabbits within an hour to their clamorous 
brood. As the season gets on, the raven varies the diet of his nurs- 
lings by giving them the eggs of the cormorant or the seagull which 
are laid on the adjoining ledges. He will spike them with his bill 
and carry them off in triumph; he will even, at times, enter the 
burrow of the puffin, and a battle-royal will take place for the 
possession of her eggs, beneath the surface of the earth. The puffin 
is a small bird, but it is armed with a huge razor-like bill which, if 
it does not beat the intruder off, will at least give him a squeeze 
which he will remember for a long time to come. 

All this on occasion; but at other times a sort of ‘truce of 
God’ seems to be established between the raven and his nearest 
neighbours. There is, apparently, an honourable understanding 
between them that, being his neighbours, they are free of the guild, 
and he will leave their eggs, exposed as they are, quite unmolested, 
while he carries off those which are more remote. In like manner, 
a hill fox in Scotland will often leave the poultry and the geese and 
the turkeys which are near his ‘ earth’ severely alone, and will travel 
past them for miles by night, to get others which he will have to 
carry toilfully home. He wishes, no doubt from motives of self- 
preservation, to be on good terms with those who, if they are so 
minded, can do him most harm. So too, again, a pair of ravens 
watched by Professor Newton, from year to year, at their inland 
breeding-place in Norfolk, carefully abstained from molesting the 
sheep and lambs and game which abounded within their sight, and 
lived almost entirely upon the moles whose burrows were further away. 

In moorland districts, where food is scarce, the ravens will attack 
without scruple a newly-born lamb or even a sheep that has been 
‘cast.’ His method is always the same, and has been noticed to be 
so from the earliest times. He goes straight at the eye, which one 

low of his powerful beak will destroy. ‘The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.’ Cornicunr oculos 
configere, ‘to dig out the eyes of the ravens,’ was a proverbial 
expression used by Cicero, equivalent to our proverb ‘ the biter bit.’ 
Another English proverb, true enough as a general statement of fact 
in Natural History, tells us that ‘ hawks don’t pick out hawks’ een,’ but 
Mr. Ralph Bankes of Kingston Lacy, in Dorset, a great protector of 
ravens, was the eye-witness of a curious exception to the rule, in the 
case of his favourite bird. ‘In 1885,’ he says,‘ I saw one morning, on 
tte lawn here, a fine old raven. Immediately afterwards a second one 
pitched down and a battle-royal took place. One of the birds, I could 
not discover whether it was cock or hen, was pecked in the eye and 
killed on the spot.’ It was a case of the ‘ biter bit’ with a vengeance. 
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The phrase pasce corvos, ‘ be food for the ravens’, among the Romans, 
like 16: és xdpaxas, ‘ go to the ravens,’ or BdAX’ és xdpaxas, ‘ fling him 
to the ravens,’ among the Greeks, were curses imprecating utter dis- 
grace and ruin. They involved death, mutilation by a bird of evil 
omen, want of burial. And want of burial carried with it disagree- 
able consequences in the other world. Charon would not ferry the 
soul over the Styx. 

But what the raven loves most of all is carrion, and thereby, like 
the vulture in the desert, or like the kite in medieval cities, or the 
adjutant in Eastern cities now, he, no doubt, plays his appointed 
part in creation. The carcase of any animal lying on hill or valley, 
or anything and everything thrown up by the tide, from a mollusc or 
a shellfish to a shark or a whale, he claims as his own. A shellfish, 
when it proves too hard a nut for him to crack with his bill, he has 
been seen to carry high in air and drop upon the rocks. The islands 
round the west and north of Scotland still afford one of the best fields 
for the observation of the raven when he is at work. And Macgillivray, 
who, some sixty years ago, used to watch them with a telescope from 
huts he had put up for the purpose, has given a graphic description 
of their modus operandi, the gist of which I reproduce. 

When a raven discovers a dead sheep he always first alights at a 
considerable distance from it, looks carefully around, and utters a low 
croak. He then advances nearer, in his queer sidelong fashion, eyes 
his prey wistfully, and then, plucking up his courage, leaps upon him 
and makes acloser examination. Discovering no cause of alarm—no 
suspicion, that is, of a trap or poison—he gives a louder croak, pecks 
out an eye and part of the tongue, and devours them. By this time, 
another raven, and another, and another will have arrived, when they 
dig out together the intestines and continue to feed on the carcase 
till they are sated or disturbed. Sometimes a greater black-backed 
gull,a skua, a fox, or even a dog, will have a ‘look in’ and be 
allowed to join inthe feast. Feris convivialis, ‘he will banquet with 
wild beasts,’ says Linnzus tersely of the raven. He was probably 
describing what he had himself often seen in Sweden; and one of 
the names by which the raven or corbie crow is known in the 
Highlands, ‘ biadhtach,’ is said to have much the same meaning.’ 

If a whale be thrown ashore, the good news spreads, no one 
quite knows how, along 


Island and promontory, creek and bay, 


throughout the Hebrides. The raven is, in no sense of the word, 
gregarious ; on the contrary, he has a passion for solitude. He will 
tolerate no rival, not even his own offspring, in the neighbourhood of 
his ancestral throne. He drives them ruthlessly away, as soon as 
they are able to shift for themselves. But, on an occasion like this, 
his voracity overpowers his wish to be alone. Other ravens drop in 


1 Macgillivray’s British Birds, i.’498 seq. 
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by twos and threes till they have been counted by hundreds. There 
they take up their abode for weeks and even months, till the huge 
carcase has been picked clean. On one occasion, the inhabitants of 
a small island feared that the prolonged stay of the ravens might end 
in an attack on the barley crop which was soon to ripen and to supply 
their illicit whisky stills. Something must be done. A crafty 
cragsman managed to capture some of the ravens on the ledge 
on which they roosted at night, heavy with sleep and food. He 
plucked off all their feathers, except those of their wings and tails, 
and turned them adrift in the morning. The other ravens, either 
failing, with all their acuteness, to recognise their uncanny piebald 
comrades, or reading in them their own future fate, left the island, 
not to return. 

I have said that the raven is a very solitary bird, except when the 
ery of ‘carrion afield’ on a colossal scale, causes him to put up for a 
time with the society of his kind. But two exceptions to the rule, 
one of which came under my brother's, the other under my own 
notice, are worth recording. Colonel Walter Marriott Smith, R A., 
tells me that in winter the raven becomes gregarious on the margin 
of the hills and plains in Northern India. 


I have seen them by hundreds on a vacated barrack near Peshawur, during 
the last Afghan war. I have also watched one of them, when no other human 
being was visible, regularly stationing himself opposite to the fowls’ big wire 
enclosure at Peshawur, and setting to work to systematically imitate their sounds, 
and ridiculing them with an air of contemptuous superiority. 


My own experience was at Athens, in January 1898. The green 
slopes of Lycabettus, the hill outside the city which so dwarfs the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus within it, were dotted with ravens, 
walking about in groups of threes or fours, and, anon, congregating 
together, to the number of about seventy. They were not there for 
purposes of carrion—there was none about. It was a more serious 
business. No clerical convocation could have looked more sober and 
sedate, nor, so far as appearances went, could have more weighty 
matters to discuss. What were they there for? My theory is that 
the convocation consisted of the young birds of the previous year 
which had recently been sent about their business by their parents, 
and, by a curious coincidence, had met from all the adjoining parts of 
Greece at the metropolis, and were now about to take the most far- 
reaching step in their career. They were about to choose a mate, 
not for a year, or term of years, but for a lifetime; and a raven, it 
is to be remembered to his credit, is never false to his choice. 

One other interesting experience of a raven abroad should be 
mentioned here. I was on a visit to the site of Carthage and went 
out to view the Roman aqueduct, several arches of which, nearly as high 
as those of the Pont du Gard, still march across a remote plain in 
stately procession. On the top of one of these a big owl had built her 
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nest ; on the other side of it, a raven had built hers; a curious mix- 
ture of associations, archeological and religious, the bird of Pallas and 
the bird of Odin nestling together in amity, on a building reared by 
the Roman worshippers of Jupiter and Juno, and supplying the wants 
of the descendants of the Pheenicians, who still clung to their ancestral 
worship of Baal and of Ashtaroth. 

The bill of the raven is a formidable weapon, strong, stout, sharp 
at the edges, curved towards thetip. It is his one weapon of offence, 
but it answers the purpose of two or three. Like the dirk of the 
Highlanders, among whom ke is still so often found, it is equally 
available as a dagger or as a carving knife. It can also be used as 
a pair of pincers. It can kill a rat at one blow, crush its head into 
pulp with one squeeze, and then, with its powerful pull, can tear 
the muscles asunder, or strip off the flesh in small morsels from the 
bones. It can drive its beak right through the spines of a hedgehog 
and deal it a death-blow. It is said that it will never attack a man. 
If this be true, it is, I think, not so much from any defect of courage 
as from his keen intellectual perception of what will pay and what 
will not. A raven, and still more a pair of them, will beat off and 
mob the formidable skua gull, the Iceland falcon, the sea or the golden 
eagle itself. It will even engage in a not wholly unequal combat, 
on the ground, with the long-necked heron, one direct blow of whose 
spear-like beak would kill him on the spot. 

Three striking compliments paid by the Romans, the masters 
of the art of war, to the strength and formidable nature of the 
raven’s beak may be mentioned here. 

First, it was nothing but the help, as the story goes, of a raven 
which, perching on the helmet of the Roman champion, Valerius, 
and striking with beak and wings against the gigantic Gaul opposed 
to him, secured the victory for Rome and gave to Valerius, in con- 
sequence, his own name of Corvus, which he bore as a name of 
honour ever afterwards. 

Secondly, it was nothing but the spike fixed at the end of the 
mast and drawbridge invented by Duillius, in the first Punic war, 
and called, from its resemblance to a raven’s beak, the Corvus or 
Corax, which, when it fell on the deck of a Carthaginian vessel, 
pinned it to itself in fatal embrace, and so, changing the sea into a 
land battle, gave to Rome her first naval victory over the masters of 
the sea. 

And, once more, the same terrible name of destiny was given to 
the grappling-hook or engine which now tore down stones from the 
walls of a besieged city, and, now, again, when planted on the walls 
of the besieged, would, by a sudden swing, whip up one of the 
besiegers from the ground and fling him far into the city. 


R. Bosworth SMITH. 
(To be concluded.) 





AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL POST 


THE object of the writer of this article is not so much to entertain 
the reader as to attempt to show how the income of the United 
Kingdom may be immediately increased by at least 60 millions 
sterling, distributed among a class of men who are admitted to be 
the backbone of the community, but whose fate it seems to be to 
suffer from the prosperity of their fellows. There is but one class 
which can be thus described—the agricultural. There is but one 
remedy suggested for its misfortunes—an Agricultural Parcel Post. 
Not that the Post Office can do all that is required. The official 
Hercules will certainly expect the depressed cultivator to put a 
shoulder to the wheel. The Postmaster-General is nowise respon- 
sible for the enterprise of Transatlantic farmers or the cutting 
of Transatlantic freights. So long as the British farmer acts on the 
heory that his land will produce only one thing, which he cannot 
sell at a profit, nobody, not even Hercules, can help him. For, as 
against stupidity, ‘the gods themselves contend in vain.’ But if 
he will grow that which is highly profitable, and which the Post 
Office alone (without injury to its revenue) can bring to market, 
then it is clearly the duty of the Post Office to place its machinery 
at his service. It is worth while to examine with an impartial 
mind the facts and arguments for and against postal intervention. 


WHAT WE ARE LOSING—IN ACRES 


There are in the United Kingdom 77,677,959 acres, of which 
29,917,374 acres are uncultivated. Of the uncultivated portion, 
1,225,000 acres were cultivated eleven years ago, when I brought 
the matter before Mr. Raikes; 806,872 have been laid down in 
pasture, while 418,473 have become primeval desert. 


WHAT WE ARE LOSING—I1N MEN 


While our fields have been thus abandoned to weeds, those who 
tilled them have emigrated to lands where their services are 
valued. In the last ten years 1,603,523 persons have left our 
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shores. Whole villages are deserted as in the time of plague; and 
all we get in return for our country is the barren title, Oficina 
Gentium. 


IN MONEY 


It may be urged that the emigrants are not wanted here, nor the 
abandoned acres either. A most eloquent protest against this 
assertion is furnished by the following return of dairy and garden 
produce imported last year (on which The Times remarks :—‘ Every 
article in it is easily producible at home’): 

Butter. . . . « «  « £20,527,934 
Margarine . ° ‘ , , . 2,569,453 
Cheese . , ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 6,412,420 
Eggs . : . ° ° ° - 6,299,934 
Apples . . ‘ : : - 1,923,482 
Lard . ‘ ‘ , . ° . 4,118,990 
Milk (condensed) . ‘ : ‘ . 587,930 
Potatoes ‘ . . ‘ * - 1,589,583 
Flowers : ° . ‘ ‘ 267,281 
Bacon and hams . ° - ‘ . 17,285,969 


Total . ° ° ° . £61,582,976 


IS IT INEVITABLE ? 


It appears that we consume yearly 60,000,000/. worth of dairy 
and similar garden produce not raised on our own soil. 

Could it be raised here? High authorities like Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Hanbury, and Mr. C. S. Read, say there is no difficulty. Experts 
tell us that British soil is as rich as any in the salts and fertilising 
elements required. Public opinion, built up of individual ex- 
periences, pronounces British eggs, cheese, butter, and apples to 
possess unapproachable flavour. Common-sense teaches us that 
where pigs or fowls or cows are fattened on one farm, they may be 
fattened on a neighbouring farm, lying on the same strata and 
having similar physical conditions. Yet we continue to import 
more and more agricultural produce and to export more and more 
agricultural labourers. 


NO LINK BETWEEN GROWER AND BUYER 


The sterilising influence, the fatal objection, is the want of some 
means of getting the produce in question quickly and cheaply to the 
market. A man farming a thousand acres contracts with dealers in 
town, and delivers his produce daily, from his own van or cart, at 
the nearest railway station. But the tens of thousands who occupy 
from one to twenty acres own no vans, and, in order to secure lower rent, 
they live far away from the railway. And the situation of a farm is 
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everything. We cannot say of the modern British farmer, as Horace 
wrote of the Roman, ‘ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis.’ 


THE DRUGGIST CALLED IN 


When dealing with ‘perishable’ produce, as it is called, it is 
obvious that speed of transmission from grower to consumer is the 
vital factor. No sooner has the apple fallen, or the egg been laid, or 
the butter been made, than predatory bacteria begin to pollute it and 
destroy its pristine and peculiar savour. A certain Scottish angler 
and epicure has a fire kindled on the bank of the Tweed, and intoa 
pot boiling on that fire the first salmon he kills is thrown, Another 
salmon, caught within the hour, and cooked in London twenty-four 
hours later, would have a different and inferior flavour because the 
oil in the flesh would be slightly rancid. Thomson the poet ate 
peaches growing on the tree, just as writers of prose eat (if bold 
enough) the oyster—alive. Dr. Johnson, who doubtless, in those 
days of bad roads and slow waggons, spoke feelingly, declared that 
no man was ‘satisfied with a moderately fresh egg.’ If we except 
Chinamen this is true; but very few inhabitants of our towns can 
secure ‘new-laid’ eggs. As to butter, cheese, and milk, it is 
notorious that our foreign friends thoughtfully save our noses from 
being offended by a liberal use of chemical preservatives, with which 
the British stomach is supposed to deal. One dares not calculate 
how many kegs of Belgian borax and French acid the British 
middle-class baby must assimilate at the most critical period of its 
existence. 


A PROPOSAL 


This state of things has prevailed for many years. So long ago 
as 1891 it seemed possible that the Post Office, by reducing its 
charges for the conveyance of dairy and garden produce, might 
bridge the gap between producer and consumer. 

A deputation accordingly waited on the late Mr. Raikes, then 
Postmaster-General, on the 11th of April, 1891. The late Sir Henry 
Selwyn-Ibbetson (in the writer’s absence through illness) represented 
the cultivators, and laid the case fully before the Minister, who said 
in the course of his reply : 


The deputation urged that a great development of the industry would result if 
the charges on perishable articles were reduced. And he thought that there was 
a very strong case indeed for the Post Office taking upon itself the special charge 
of these perishables, when really speed of conveyance was everything. In this 
matter he promised to go again to the Treasury to see if anything could be done 
generally in the direction of the proposals that had bean made. 


This promise to consult the inexorable Jorkins was not very 
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encouraging; and not long afterwards Mr. Raikes died without 
having been able to carry into effect views which did him so much 
honour. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


It may be instructive to append later official declarations on 
the subject, exhibiting the effect of persistent agitation. 

On the 17th of February, 1896, Mr. Hanbury (in reply to the 
Member for Canterbury) said : 


The Postmaster-General is aware of the interest which the late Mr. Raikes 
took in the subject of the transmission of agricultural produce by Parcel Post ; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Raikes ever advocated specially low rates in 
favour of this particular class of produce. Mr. Henniker Heaton asked what 
objection there was to an Agricultural Parcel Post. Mr. Hanbury said there was 
no objection to an Agricultural Parcel Post, but to one at reduced rates, because 
the Postmaster-General had no opportunity of judging how far each individual 
parcel contained agricultural produce. (In other words, the centre of resistance 
had shifted from the Treasury to a departmental committee which is probably 
still sitting, with intervals for rest and refreshment—a company of venerable 
white-haired men.) 

November 1902. Mr. Austen Chamberlain—The question of instituting a 
special Parcel Post for agricultural products has been considered on more than 
one occasion, but the difficulties surrounding it are so great that it has not hitherto 
been found possible to adopt any such scheme. This is, however, one of the 
questions which I propose to examine afresh as soon as I have leisure to do so. 


And so the decision no longer rests with an irresponsible 
committee, but with a Minister of much promise, and directly re- 
sponsible to Parliament. 


APPEALS FROM THE COUNTRY 


The reader will perhaps welcome direct evidence from the class 
which it is proposed to help. The following are extracts from 
large masses of correspondence which have reached me on the 
subject : 


Miss Emily FitzGerald, Glanlearn, Valencia Island, Ireland.—We send off a 
considerable quantity of butter by Parcel Post as it is, and, were the rate lower, 
could get more orders. 

Eggs have been tried, and a good deal might be done in this line; but when 
to the cost of boxes and chances of breakage the postage, coming as it does to 
3d. per egg, is added, it is not worth while. If the postage were halved it would 
just make the difference. Flowers and vegetables 1 am most anxious about. I 
and others are at present trying to work up the cultivation of spring flowers and 
early vegetables in Kerry through the machinery of a ‘Garden Guild.’ I believe 
that, with the absence of frost that we enjoy, we could, with due care, shelter from 
wind, and proper cultivation, compete successfully with the South of France. 
And to this industry an Agricultural Parcel Post would be an immense benefit. 

I was much struck, only a few days ago, to find that the postage on a little 
box of flowers forwarded to a neighbouring county from here was 15 per cent. 
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over the postage that had freed it from Italy. The rearing and fattening of 
poultry is another industry that would be much helped if the post were more 
available. 

Mrs. M. E. Lawrie, 30 Albert Gate, S.W.—I most cordially agree with you 
as to the Agricultural Parcel Post. It would be an immense boon to the farmer 
by bringing him into direct touch with the consumer; and to the town house- 
keeper by ensuring the freshness of eggs, butter, cream, and flowers. 

The Rev. T. Priestly Foster, Paulton Vicarage, Fairford.—As a country 
clergyman I feel sure an Agricultural Parcel Post, such as you suggest, would be 
an unspeakable boon to farmers and others living in the country; it would bring 
producer and consumer into immediate connection. I suppose the chief difficulty 
would be the extra burden it would lay upon the rural postman ; but the proviso 
might be that all parcels sent by the Agricultural Post should be given in at a 
railway station. 

P.S.—Some time ago, on behalf of a parishioner, I advertised in the Morning 
Post for recipients of country butter, but found the postal charges were pro- 
hibitory. I had many answers showing that such a plan as yours would be a 
great boon. 

Mr. W. J. Elwes, Preston House, Cirencester—I believe that, if properly 
worked, it (an Agricultural Parcel Post) would do more than anything to make the 
cultivation of small holdings profitable. It seems to me that, as under our so- 
called free-trade system it is impossible to give any encouragement directly to the 
production of fruit, vegetables, poultry, rabbits, &c., in small holdings, and that 
their increase can never be great as long as they are only profitable, as at present, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, the Government might give some small advantage 
of this sort to occupiers in the country, who undoubtedly pay a larger proportion 
of rates and taxes than the richer occupiers of urban and suburban houses. By 
carrying their produce through the post at cost, or less than cost price, you would 
benefit both classes to an extent that few can realise. ...I may add that I 
occupy nearly 4,000 acres myself in this county and Hampshire. . . . It is a fact 
that in neither of these counties is there the least evidence of any desire on the 
part of the better class of labourers to occupy large allotments or small farms for 
themselves, the reason being that they cannot make it pay, even when the rent is 
as low as 10s. tol/. an acre. The result is that both counties are becoming rapidly 
depopulated as regards their rural and remote districts, and large quantities of 
what used to be fairly productive land are lying waste. 

Rev. S. F. Newman, Vicar of Marton, Easingwold.—I gathered a few sticks 0: 
thubarb and sent them (to my sister-in-law) by Parcel Post. But here is the 
point—it cost me 6d., and so I have-sent no more. 

Miss H. E. Keane, Glenshelane, Cappoquin, Ireland.—Being much interested 
in your efforts to get us an Agricultural Post, I thought I should like to let you 
see a specimen of my industry. I therefore sent by yesterday evening’s Parcel 
Post a box of flowers which I hope you will accept. 

With a mild climate in winter and spring like ours, it appeared to me we 
wasted our opportunities, so I started this flower farm and am advancing rapidly 
towards success. I need not say what an impetus the Parcel Agricultural Post 
you propose would give to this kind of trade. I am trying to get a Parcel Post 
from the South of Ireland by Milford, which would shorten the arrival of parcels 
in London by twelve hours. 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks, Kent.—Personally I frequently 
do not send flowers to friends on account of the cost at present. Were the rates 
1d. per pound, I could send a strong box with a full-length orchid spike, that now 
only goes as a single bloom, and I know many others who would do the same. 

Miss Fanny W. Currey, The Mall House, Lismore, Ireland.—Many ladies are 
engaged in cultivating flowers for the cut-flower market, and I think you will be 
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interested to know that, with a little protection and care (of almost the same kind 
in vogue in the South of France) beautiful flowers can be grown here in the open 
air during winter and early spring and sold in England at remunerative prices— 
that is, Christmas roses, snowdrops, primroses, primulas, and anemones (St. 
Bridget, French, the Bride, and other favourite varieties imported from the South 
of Europe), and narcissus of every kind. 

With regard to the latter, we are scarcely later than the Scilly Isles, and the 
most delicate white varieties grow splendidly here; and all the Incomparabilis 
sorts, and hyacinths, tulips, irises of every kind, gladioli, lilies, &c. It is really 
hard to feel how this flower industry is starved by high carriage rates and slow 
delivery. In order to secure high departmental profits the Post Office compels 
the people of large tracts of country to abstain from the sort of cultivation their 
climate and circumstances favour. It is an absurd sort of indirect taxation which 
compels hands to be idle and lands uncultivated and foreign things imported, all 
for Post Office balance-sheets. The high railway rates affect us as badly. They 
simply prohibit the small growers from going into the fruit and vegetable business, 
There is a great scarcity of vegetables in England now, and we have abundance, 
but the high rates make our exporting so unprofitable at ordinary times no one 
is doing anything at it. In the South of Ireland the first beginning of improve- 
ment must come through petite culture. . . . Poultry farming would also be aided 
by your proposal, and also the butter and egg traflic. 

Rev. W. H. Dalton, Seagrave Rectory, Loughborough.—The only difficulty 
which occurs to me is the distance which postmen in the country have to carry 
parcels. This might be obviated were parcels sent at a specially low rate 
received at Post Offices near a railway station only. 

Canon Cromwell, Stisted Rectory, Braintree.—In this parish we grow 
myriads of roses in summer, that cannot be now sent to a market, and are 
wasted. 

Mr. S. O. Gray, 71 Belsize Park Gardens, South Hampstead.—I have a small 
farm just forty miles distant from London, on the L. B. & S. C. Railway, and I 
have the produce—butter, eggs, cream, poultry, vegetables, and occasionally a 
few flowers, and rarely fruit—sent up for my consumption in London. My 
town residence is unfortynately somewhat beyond the two and a half mile 
radius within which goods are delivered free by the railway compauies, and 
I nave accordingly to pay for delivery about the same rate that I pay for car- 
riage from the farm to London. This arrangement makes the passenger train 
parcel rate prohibitive, and I have to send my produce by goods train, which 
entails a delay of a day, and even then the double rate—for railway and delivery 
—frequently amounts to twenty-five per cent. or thirty per cent. of the value of 
the produce, and much more in the case of vegetables. The difficulty arises in my 
case from the high charge for delivery, which in the case of a Parcel Post such 
as you propose would not be made. 

Mr. Charles Whitehead (ex-President of the Royal Agricultural Society), 
Barming House, Maidstone.—Having seen what an admirable means of distribution 
the Parcel Post might be if the rates were lowered, I hail with great satisfac- 
tion your proposed action, Under Mr. Collings’s Small Holdings Act, fruit, 
vegetables, flower and herb growing, honey, egg and poultry raising, must form 
the leading features of the produce of the occupiers thus created. 

You may, if you please, cite my opinion as to the great advantages to the 
agricultural community from a cheap Parcel Post service, and especially to small 
holders. 

Mrs. John Munnings, Mendham Mill, Harleston, Norfolk.—1 supply some 
families in London with butter, and it costs me a shilling to send six pounds, in 
paper only. The prices in this district are about 11d. and 1s. a pound, and butter 
cannot be made tor that ; but if we send it away, carriage absorbs the extra profit. 
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I had a sitting of eggs in a small box, by Great Eastern Railway, and the carriage 
was ninepence. The Company takes a large consignment by goods train at a 
reasonable rate, but the charge on sma!l parcels is too large to leave any profit ; 
and here the Post could help us greatly. 

Mrs. M. A. E. Parsons, Ashurst Place, Langton, Tunbridge Wells.—Consider 
your suggestion one of greater importance than to many minds it might at first 
appear, involving as it does the interest both of the producer and consumer. 

Mr. G. Bence Lambert, Hitel Splendide, Lugano, Switzerland.—Only yesterday 
I sent several roots I dug up on the Alps to England at a very small rate, which 
will be delivered at my place in Suffolk (Thornington Hall) on Tuesday morning. 
It would be a great thing for the agricultural interest. 

Mr. James Hepher, 49 Burney Street, Greenwich.—Fresh butter, eggs, and 
other dairy produce for ld. per lb. for carriage. The very thought of it makes 
one long for it... . Thousands of town dwellers, like myself, were born and 
brought up in the country. Our lot is cast in London, but we often sigh for pure 
country butter, pure new milk, fresh (new-laid) eggs, &c. Except, however, on 
rare occasions, we cannot have them. The carriege is too expensive. But the 
Post Office Parcel Post is at present very uncertain. A very important package 
of medicine (marked as such, and ‘Deliver immediately’) was on the 4th inst. 
posted early in the morning at Stoke Newington, addressed to me at Greenwich. 
I got it on the morning of the 6th. This was not all; the carriage was 1s., exactly 
double what Carter, Paterson & Co. or the London Parcels Delivery would have 
brought it for in much quicker time. 

The Hon. A. Talbot, 74 Cadogan Gardens, S.W.—I think that it would be a 
very great benefit to all the community if greater facilities were given for sending 
small parcels. I have a large market garden myself, and it would make the 


greatest difference in disposing of the produce if the present prohibitive rates were 
altered, 


A DETAILED PLAN 


It remains to suggest a workable plan for the desired operation 
of the Post Office. And here it becomes an outsider who is not an 
official and knows nothing experimentally of la petite culture to 
observe all due modesty. The aim in this article is to promote 
discussion of the subject; and it will of course be a subject of 
congratulation to the writer if a far better system than his can be 
brought forward. 


THE PRIME NEED 


In the first place, the Post Office should undertake the work of 
collection. In every rural district mapped out there should be 
local depéts, say a mile apart, along the roads to which parcels of 
produce would be brought by a certain hour from the neighbouring 
farms and cottages. A postal van hired in the locality would 
collect from these depéts and the village Post Offices, and convey the 
parcels to the nearest railway station. The trifling expense of main- 
taining such a depot might fairly be undertaken by the farmers 
benefited. 

Motor cars should be employed if possible. Let us suppose that 
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a district is ten miles from a Post Office, and is inhabited by a 
hundred cottagers, raising (as all would) produce. Clearly the rural 
postman who now accepts parcels would (even if trained by Sandow) 
be unequal to the task. But the postal van, or motor car, would 
convey everything to the station in time for the appointed train to 
the town of destination. On reaching that town the parcels would 
be delivered (if so addressed) to the depot to be established there, or 
(if so addressed) to individual purchasers. In this way eggs, milk, 
butter, poultry, fruit, and flowers might be placed on our tables 
within four or five hours of leaving the farm of origin. 


REGISTER OF CULTIVATORS 


We may here deal with the objection formulated by Mr. Hanbury, 
that ‘the Postmaster-General has no opportunity of judging how far 
each individual parcel contains agricultural produce.’ The official 
mind evidently contemplates a kind of severe inspection, such as 
the Turkish Customs maintain for caricatures of the Sultan, and the 
Prussian Customs for Socialistic literature. It would be sufficient, 
however, to register the cultivators, each of whom would undertake 
in writing, under a penalty, to send only specified produce. He 
should then be supplied with books of printed and gummed labels 
with counterfoils giving a list of different articles of produce some- 
thing like the following : 

No. on Register . . 45,318 


y To 
No. of Book . . 97,561 
No. of Parcel . : 16 The Lord Hardcastle, 


From (name) . . John Bull 105 pec ag — 
Address . Moreton-in-the-Marsh ondon, ©. VW. 
Fowls . a a 


Eggs . . ° _— 
Butter 


Fruit ‘ ‘ . _— 
Clotted cream . . -_— 
Rabbits . . : _— 
Honey . o 8 oe 


Price to be collected 
2s. 6d. 


RATES 


And now with respect to rates. The writer would recommend 
one penny per pound for the cash-on-delivery parcels, with 4 
minimum of twopence for anything not over two pounds; and one 
halfpenny per pound, with a penny minimum, for parcels consigned 
to depots, where the postal work is simply collection. These charges 
should be paid in adhesive stamps. 
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The maximum weight should be raised to one hundredweight 
(as in Germany), to be ultimately higher still. And here one should 
entreat the Post Office to have as few charges as possible, and to give 
the ‘ zone’ system, so successful on the Continent, at least a fair trial. 
Unfortunately, the Post Office, as we know, has to pay fifty-five per 
cent. of the postage on railway-borne parcels to the companies. 
That bargain, however, comes to an end next year ; and meanwhile 
the Post Office would pocket all the postage on the parcels sent to 
the nearest depot by its motor-car service. 


THE MODUS OPERANDI 


It would be the duty of the keeper of a road depot to stamp the 
date on label and counterfoil after seeing that they were similarly 
inscribed, in this case with (1) the figure 2 after the printed words 
‘fowls,’ the figures 2s. 6d. opposite ‘ collected,’ and the name and 
address of Lord Hardcastle (all the rest would be printed). The 
counterfoil would be retained by the sender of the parcel, the corre- 
sponding label being on the parcel. It would now be sufficient if the 
postal collector, the depot keeper, and any other official whom it is 
advisable to check, should simply sign on a printed form for ‘1’ 
parcel of register ‘5318.’ The parcel could thus be traced through- 
out its course without elaborate book-keeping. At stated intervals 


the depét managers would remit by post payment, on production of 
counterfoils, for all parcels received, to each cultivator credited in 
their delivery books. 


TWO KINDS OF BUYERS 


As to collecting the price, it is well to observe that only a com- 
paratively small class of well-to-do people would at first give orders 
directly to the cultivators. The masses in our great towns at present 
prefer to buy goods as required from the shop. There is also the 
middleman to be reckoned with; the long-established shopkeeper, 
who has a clan of children and first, second, and other cousins all 
married and settled near him. It would be advisable to institute 
the cash-on-delivery system, as extensively used on the Continent 
and in India, for the small class of direct purchasers. The postman 
bringing the parcel would receive the price, and this would be 
remitted by the Post Office to the sender. 

With reference to other purchasers, it would be necessary to 
establish distributing depéts from which the shopkeepers would 
supply themselves, as they do from the markets. 

Such depéts could be cheaply improvised from existing buildings. 
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Here, then, is a suggested tariff to begin with : 


Inland Parcel Post. 
Depot. Cash on Delivery. 
2ibs. . . . - ld. | Slbs. . : ° - 2d. 
6lbs. . ‘ , . oh | Om. ; ‘ . 64d. 
lllb. . . , . 5d. | 11 Ibs. 
Not exceeding 112 Ibs. . 2s. 


NO CHEMICALS; LESS PIANO 


Now for the part the farmers have to play individually. They 
must see that the produce is perfectly fresh, of prime quality, and 
both carefully and honestly packed. A friend has made inquiries 
for me at Covent Garden and Leadenhall Market, and is assured that 
trickery is as rife among English as among foreign growers. On 
the other hand, there are cultivators with an established reputation 
whose produce commands an immediate sale and a higher price. 
Above all, let them eschew borax and similar abominations, which the 
swift working of the postal organisation will render superfluous. 
Success depends largely on the co-operation of their wives and 
daughters. I was much struck by what the late Joseph Arch once 
said to me in the Lobby. ‘Why, sir, when I was a boy the farmers’ 
wives and daughters used to come to the market or fair at Leaming- 
ton once or twice a week with their butter, eggs, poultry, or vege- 
tables for sale. Now you never see them. They are too stuck-up, 
and give themselves to the piano, and such like.’ 


MONEY FOR THE DEPOTS 


One essential thing is for the farmers (or small cultivators) to 
establish the town depéts to which the Post Office would convey 
their produce, and which would purchase all they could send. As 
we have seen, 60,000,000/. sterling worth of foreign produce has to be 
replaced by British produce, so that an enormous profit can be secured 
with common prudence. It would perhaps be advisable for the 
Royal Agricultural Society to call a conference on the subject with a 
view to promote the adhesion of the class concerned, as well as to 
collect data as to the districts to be worked, and the land still 
available for occupation. In my opinion, the County and Borough 
Councils might be confidently appealed to, to rent or build and staff 
the depéts out of the rates. 

The Antrim County Council has just established the first model 
poultry farm in Ireland. It must not be forgotten that the residents 
in towns are only less interested than the country people. By 
resettling on the land the thousands of country people who now 
swarm into the towns the urban rates would be sensibly relieved. 





AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL POST 


PERSONAL 


Let me here confess that serious difficulties exist; I should be 
the last to ignore them. I was, however, responsible for the 
promulgation and discussion of the idea of an Agricultural Parcel 
Post some eleven years ago, and have never ceased to advocate it, in 
and out of Parliament (more than once in the pages of this Review). 

Now that the Postmaster-General has definitely undertaken to 
examine the question, it is perhaps convenient that I should lay 
before him and the public my mature convictions as to the nature of 
the problem and the means of its solution. I will only add that, if 
the remark quoted from the Times be correct, the rejection of my 
proposal by the Postal officials, in 1891, has already cost the 
country 660,000,000/. 

J. HENNIKER HEATON, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EFFECT OF CORN LAWS—A REPLY 


In the December number of this Review, Sir Guilford Molesworth 
contends that our grandfathers in abolishing the Corn Laws were 
the victims of a colossal delusion. To prove this point he reproduces 
with extraordinary naiveté every statement made by protectionist 
speakers, while by parading quotations and statistics he creates in 
the mind of the casual reader the impression of profound research. 
As I shall presently show, his research, though it may have been 
deep, has not been very wide. He has failed to notice the frank 
confessions made by his protectionist friends in their more candid 
moments ; he has ignored facts of fundamental importance, and in 
some cases has so limited the range of his research as to exclude 
from a quotation sentences which would have greatly altered the 
meaning of those which he has quoted. 

Before dealing, however, with this quasi-historical portion of his 
article, I wish to direct attention to the theoretic basis of his 
argument. This basis is so absolutely unsound that even if all the 
statements in his article were true, and all the figures accurate, they 
would have no practical value. 

The basis of his whole economic argument in favour of protection 
is contained in the following paragraph : 

The money which is spent abroad in purchasing foreign produce ought to 
furnish employment for our working classes, and to circulate amongst our butchers 


and bakers and retail traders ; but under our present policy it furnishes capital to 
the foreigner to arm him for successful competition with us. 


Evidently Mr. Seddon’s visit to his native land was not wasted. 
His mantle, woven in cloth of gold with eighteenth-century mer- 
cantile fallacies, has fallen upon the shoulders of a worthy successor. 
Sir Guilford Molesworth comes forth to bar the passage of those 
160 million golden sovereigns, whose flight to foreign lands caused 
such deep sorrow to our greatest colonial statesman. In sober 
earnest, will Sir Guilford Molesworth or any other protectionist 
kindly tell the world how we can pay for the goods we buy from 
abroad except with our own goods? In thedaily course of business 
British importers pay for foreign goods with bills. These bills 
ultimately represent British goods of equal value. Even in the 


m 
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small minority of cases where an international transaction is settled 
by the transmission of gold, a moment’s reflection will show that 
before we could send that gold out of the country we had to get it 
in. Golden sovereigns do not grow—as Mr. Seddon’s picturesque 
imagination appears to suggest—on English gooseberry bushes. 
Every ounce of gold in the United Kingdom has been paid for at 
one time or another by the export of British goods worth 
3l. 17s. 104d. Therefore, whether our international trade is con- 
ducted with bullion or conducted with bills, it equally represents 
an exchange of goods for goods. 

This fundamental truth is in no way affected by the fact that in 
no country do the imports and exports for a single year exactly 
balance one another. International transactions are not conducted 
on a cash basis, with all the accounts squared up to midnight on the 
3lst of December. They run on from year to year, and they com- 
prise loans of capital, followed by payment of interest. They com- 
prise charges for sea freight, payments for services rendered abroad, 
and payments for pensions enjoyed at home. All these elements, 
and some others, come into the account. Many of them represent 
transactions extending over a long period of years. In no case does 
accurate information exist to enable us to measure the total values 
involved. The Board of Trade returtis deal only with a part of these 
transactions, and are for the most part based on information contri- 
buted by junior clerks who have no motive for accuracy. The 
utmost that can be said is: That an excess of imports over exports, 
such as this country enjoys, is prima fucie evidence of growing 
prosperity. 

On this point an examination of the trade of Continental 
countries is very instructive. In France and Germany there is a 
large and growing excess of imports; in Russia and Spain it is the 
exports that are in excess. Is it necessary to point out that France 
and Germany are immensely more prosperous than either Russia or 
Spain ? 

There is, however, a remote possibility that this prima facie 
evidence may be misleading. It is just possible that we may be 
paying for our excess of imports by selling our foreign securities. 
In other words, we may be dissipating, like spendthrifts, the capital 
that our fathers accumulated. 

But surely the burden of proof rests upon the persons who make 
this astounding assumption. If it were really true that we were 
dissipating our capital at the rate of a hundred or two hundred 
millions a year, some outward evidence of the hastening decay 
of the nation would force itself upon us. Instead, we see on every 
side and in every class of society palpable evidence of rapidly- 
increasing wealth. The traffic on the railways, the growth of the 
public revenue, the increase in savings-bank deposits, the expanding 
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business of banks and the expanding consumption of staple com- 
modities, the yield of the income-tax and the yield of the death 
duties, all tell one tale. I will quote only one fact: In the last five 
years the yield of the income-tax per penny in the pound has 
increased from 2 millions to 2} millions. Does that look as if our 
capital were disappearing ? 

A further study of the income-tax returns enables us to form 
some estimate of the rate at which we are increasing our investments 
abroad. In 1885 the income returned as due to foreign investments 
was 35 millions; in 1900 this had risen to 60 millions. If we 
assume an average rate of interest of 5 per cent., this means an 
increase in our capital invested abroad of 500 millions in fifteen 
years. Thus, so far from dissipating our capital, we are increasing 
our foreign investments at the rate of about 30 millions a year. 

This examination of how we pay for our imports goes to the root 
of Sir Guilford Molesworth’s fallacies. He bases his argument for 
protection on the assumption that we have in this country an 
unlimited supply of something called ‘money,’ and that if we cease 
to buy foreign goods this ‘money’ will remain at home. When 
once it is clearly understood that goods pay for goods, and have done 
since the world began and will do till the world ends, it becomes 
manifest that we cannot cease to buy foreign goods without also 
ceasing to sell British goods. If, for example, we cease to buy 
foreign wheat, we must cease to sell some British commodity. What 
is it to be? 

Nobody, of course, can answer that question, because nobody can 
tell what will be the precise effect of a particular interruption to 
trade. All we can be certain of is, that if British importers are de- 
barred from buying foreign corn, some British exporter will feel the 
pinch. 

Starting from that point, it becomes possible to ask another ques- 
tion which protectionists ought to be able to answer. 

‘ Why corn ? 

What is there sacred about corn, that corn-growing alone is to be 
protected at the expense of all other British industries? Protec- 
tionists constantly talk as if corn-growing and agriculture were con- 
vertible terms. A more unwarrantable confusion of words it is hard 
to imagine. There are hundreds of farmers in the British Isles who 
grow no corn at all, and there are thousands who buy more than 
they grow. There are millions of acres of land absolutely unsuited 
to the production of corn. Why, then, should corn-growing alone be 
protected ? 

The answer usually given is that there is a great deal of land 
that is suitable for corn-growing and for nothing else, and that 
unless the nation is taxed to make the production of corn on this 
land profitable it will go out of cultivation altogether. Such tales, 
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told by interested persons, are always suspicious. We used to be 
told a few years ago that the stiff lands of Essex fell into this cate- 
gory, and Mr. Hunter Pringle drew a terrible picture of the black 
desolation that had fallen upon Essex because corn-growing no 
longer paid. Yet I find the following passage in the issue of 
Country Life for the 10th of January, 1903 : 


Anyone who takes the trouble to make a pilgrimage through Essex will find 
that deplorable county presenting a very different picture from that given in the 
notable report made to Government by Mr. Hunter Pringle. Land which was 
coloured black in the map accompanying his remarks is now not only cultivated, 
but cultivated extensively, and in a manner to yield the most abundant crops. 
Where waste and desolation lay all round, the land is now smiling with orchard 
trees and berry-bearing bushes. In other places dairies have been established, 
and men are deriving a comfortable, if not a luxurious, livelihood by producing 
milk for London consumption. 


In other parts of England a similar story can be told. Local 
circumstances of course differ, but everywhere rents of agricultural 
land are rising, and landlords are withdrawing the abatements 
which they previously offered. And yet the price of corn continues 
low. 

A still more striking illustration of the advantage to farmers 
themselves of leaving them free to grow what they find most 
profitable is furnished by Denmark. This little country lives upon 
agriculture. Practically its only profitable industry is the export of 
agricultural produce. Is this the result of protection? Not in the 
least! Danish agriculture has been built up on an entirely free- 
trade basis, and not a single agricultural product is in any way 
protected. The splendid results achieved are due to freedom and to 
enterprise. The Danish farmers have been left free to make the 
best use they could of their somewhat poor soil and chilly climate, 
and their enterprise has taught them how to do it. The acreage 
under cultivation increases every year, and every year issues forth 
from this little country an increasing stream of such agricultural 
produce as bacon, butter, eggs, and meat. 

Contrast the case of the German farmer, whose industry has been 
blighted by the curse of protection, He began in 1879 with a 
protective duty on wheat and rye of 6d. per cwt., and corresponding 
duties on other grains. This tariff was to secure prosperity for 
agriculture, and check the flow of labour to the towns. In 1885 the 
duties were increased threefold. In 1888 they were again raised, 
this time to 2s. 6d. per cwt., and by the Act of 1902 they were 
further raised to 3s. 3d. At the same time taxes of 15s. a cwt. have 
been imposed on butter, cheese, meat, and bacon, and 3s. a cwt. on 
eggs. In a word, the protected German farmer finds it every year 
more difficult to retain his own home market, while the unprotected 
Danish farmer, relying solely on his own brains and his own energy, 
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boldly faces the world and sells his produce at a profit hundreds of 
miles away from his farm. 

This comparison between Germany and Denmark only confirms 
the conclusions which our grandfathers drew from their practical 
observation of the working of Corn Laws in our own country. In 
order to arrive at an opposite conclusion, Sir Guilford Molesworth 
has ignored fundamental facts and misrepresented others. 

His first sin of omission is certainly remarkable as coming from 
a man who professes to treat economic facts in a scientific spirit. 
A very large part of his article is taken up with statistics of the 
prices of corn in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These 
prices are throughout treated as if they were absolute data, and as if 
such a phenomenon as a change in the value of money had never 
been known. Yet, during the period with which he deals, the country 
passed from a silver standard to a gold standard, with an intervening 
period of forced paper currency. It might even have occurred to 
him on @ priori grounds that it was ridiculous to base an argument 
on corn prices taken over a long period, without any reference to 
changes in the rates of wages and the standard of living. It might 
also have occurred to him that wheat itself is not of unchanging 
value. There is good wheat and bad wheat, and a rainy harvest will 
—apart from any other cause—-take many shillings a quarter off the 
selling value of the crop. 

Nor does he take the most elementary precaution to compare 
like with like. Thus he wants to prove that a removal of some of 
the old import duties on corn in the year 1765 was followed by arise 
in price, and he says ‘after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1765 the 
price of wheat rose from an average of 33s. 3d. to 48s. 4d. for the 
eight years succeeding their repeal.’ The ordinary reader would 
infer from this sentence that 33s. 3d. was either the actual price at 
the date referred to, or was the average price for the preceding eight 
years. As a matter of fact this 33s. 3d. is copied from a parliamen- 
tary report and represents the average of 68 years preceding 1765. 
I do not wish for a moment to suggest that Sir Guilford Moles- 
worth intended to mislead his readers. The illustration merely 
shows the careless way in which his piles of figures have been pitched 
together. 

An even more serious defect in his long statistical argument is 
the complete ignoring of the fact that during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century Great Britain was an exporter and not an 
importer of corn. It was only when the home harvest was deficient 
that there was any appreciable importation of foreign corn, and in 
most years, down to the year 1792, the exports exceeded the imports. 
Under such conditions it is obvious that the question of protective 
duties was relatively unimportant. Yet Sir Guilford Molesworth 
skips merrily from one century to another and back again, as if the 
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nineteenth century, with its enormously increased population de- 
pendent upon manufactures for a livelihood, could possibly be 
compared to the eighteenth century, with a much smaller popu- 
lation, mainly rural, and for a large part of the century almost 
stationary. 

On small points of fact, too, he is astoundingly inaccurate. Thus 
he says: ‘In 1773 an endeavour was made to re-enact the Corn 
Laws, but prices were so high or so close to the margin of free 
import as to amount virtually, though not nominally, to free import.’ 
As a matter of fact the Act referred to established an almost pro- 
bibitive duty on imported wheat until the price reached 48s. During 
the following fourteen years the yearly price was only above 48s. in 
four years, so that during the greater part of this period the heavy 
protective duty was fully operative. 

He further ignores the fact that the trade in corn in the 
eighteenth century was harassed not merely by import duties but 
also by export bounties, and at other times by import bounties. 
In fact, every possible experiment in interference with the corn 
trade seems to have been tried, and these experiments were modi- 
fied almost every year. A valuable analysis of these Corn Laws 
wil) be found in an historical survey of the customs tariffs of the 
United Kingdom issued as a Blue-book in 1897 (c, 8706). This 
analysis covers the period from the restoration of Charles the 


Second to the final repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. During that 
period the following Acts were passed : 

Thirty-six Acts to regulate importation and to impose import 
duties. 

Sixteen Acts to permit importation temporarily at low duties or 
free. 


Three Acts to authorise the King to permit such importation 
when necessary. 

Five Acts to suspend the operation of the Corn Law of 1815. 

Three Acts to give bounties on importation. 

Eight Acts to regulate exportation. 

Fourteen Acts to prohibit exportation temporarily. 

Three Acts to authorise the King to prohibit exportation when 
necessary. 

Seven Acts to grant bounties on exportation. 

Seven Acts to suspend bounties on exportation. 

One Act to abolish bounties on exportation. 

One Act to abolish export duties. 

Fifteen Acts for ascertaining the average price of corn. 

Two Acts to allow flour and biscuits to be substituted for wheat. 

One Act to repeal the Corn Laws. 

In addition to this long list of statutes there were Orders in 
Council and Treasury Minutes and numerous renewal Acts passed 
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year by year. Is this the weary road that the protectionists wish 
Parliament to begin to tread again ? 

Sir Guilford Molesworth’s quotations are as misleading as his 
statistics. He says:—‘Adam Smith predicted that “if the free 
importation of foreign manufactures were permitted several of the 
manufactures would probably suffer, and some of them perhaps go 
to ruin altogether.” This prediction has been fulfilled.” Anyone 
reading this passage would naturally infer that Adam Smith was 
warning his countrymen against the danger of permitting the free 
importation of foreign manufactures. Yet the passage is taken from 
a chapter'entirely devoted to the eloquent advocacy of free trade 
in manufactures, as well as in corn. In the passage quoted Adam 
Smith was merely drawing a contrast between the case of a protected 
manufacturer and the case of a protected landlord, and was arguing 
that, of the two, the manufacturer would run most risk by the intro- 
duction of free trade. To use such a passage, in the way in which 
Sir Guilford Molesworth has used it, is a little unfair to readers 
who do not happen to have a copy of the Wealth of Nations at their 
elbow. Another quotation follows, which—after skilful muti- 
lation—is made to do service in favour of the very Corn Laws which 
Adam Smith so strenuously condemned. 

These methods of quotation are followed by Sir Guilford 
Molesworth even when he comes to deal with the parliamentary 
reports upon which he relies for his main argument. That argu- 
ment is that the Corn Law of 1815 was passed with the sole object of 
making the country independent of foreign corn by encouraging the 
home growth, and that the legislature, so far from intending that 
the price should be raised, expected that it would be lowered. To 
prove this paradox he quotes from the reports of the Select 
Committees appointed to consider the Corn Laws in 1813 and 1814. 
He accurately represents the opinions of the Committee of 1813, but 
it was not on their report that the law was based. 

The Corn Law of 1815, which was known by our grandfathers as 
the Corn Law par excellence, was a direct embodiment of the report of 
the Committee of 1814. The price of wheat, which had risen toa 
fabulous figure during the long struggle with Napoleon, came down 
with a run upon the overthrow of his power at the battle of Leipsic 
(October 1813). The average price for the year 1812 had risen to 
126s. 6d.; for the year 1813 the average fell to 109s. 9d., and for 
1814 to 74s. 4d. It was this fall of prices with which the Committee 
of 1814 was called upon to deal. It is perfectly true that the 
Committee, in the small fragment of their report quoted by Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, lay stress upon the risk of dependence on 
foreign corn ; but that is a mere incident in their argument. The 
report begins by calling attention to the ‘very rapid and extensive 

Book Iv. ch. ii. 
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progress of the agriculture of the United Kingdom within the last 
twenty years.’ The Committee attribute this progress principally 
‘to the increasing population and growing opulence of the United 
Kingdom,’ but they add ‘that these causes have been incidentally 
but considerably aided by those events which during the continuance 
of the war operated to check the importations of foreign corn. The 
sudden removal of these impediments appears to have created among 
the occupiers of land a certain degree of alarm, which, if not allayed, 
would tend &c.’ Therefore a new impediment to importation must 
be created. The Committee proceed to consider what that is to be, 
and the first question they ask themselves is ‘ what price is necessary 
to remunerate the grower of corn?’ After quoting one witness who 
thought 72s. was high enough, they continue: ‘It is the con- 
current opinion of most of the other witnesses that 80s. per quarter 
is the lowest .price which would afford to the British grower an 
adequate remuneration.’ 

Upon this report Parliament in the following year passed an 
Act prohibiting the importation of corn until the price had reached 
80s. a quarter. 

Only one conclusion is possible—that it was the intention of the 
legislature to keep up the price of corn to 80s. a quarter. 

It is true that some of the advocates of this measure, in their 
speeches in the House of Commons, called God to witness that 
nothing was further from their thoughts than to raise the price of 
corn; but those protestations are followed, after a very few inter- 
mediate sentences, with an assertion that at present prices the 
British farmer cannot afford to grow corn. One of these pious 
orators, after arguing that the law could not possibly raise the price 
of corn, went on to quote with approval Montesquieu’s contention 
that it was a very bad thing for the poor to be able to buy food too 
cheaply. A still more incautious speaker let the cat out of the bag 
by insisting on the debt which the country owed to the landlords : 
‘They made and preserved the highways; they maintained the 
clergy ; they supported the poor, even the manufacturing poor; and 
they kept the soldiers’ wives.’ 

The minority, on the other hand, bluntly denounced the measure 
as a claim for keeping up the rents of the landowners at the expense 
of the nation. It is difficult to see that any other inference is 
possible from the facts. Rents had been doubled, and more than 
doubled, during the continuance of the war, and the sudden fall of 
prices that followed the establishment of peace produced a panic 
among tenant farmers and landowners. If foreign corn were ad- 
mitted freely when the price was moderate, a great deal of the 
inferior land that had been broken up for corn would have to go out 
of cultivation. There would consequently be a diminished demand 
for land, with a resulting fall in the incomes of the owners of land. 
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If, on the other hand, foreign wheat were excluded until a high price 
was reached, the farmer would continue to raise all the wheat he 
could in the expectation of obtaining that high price, and the rent 
of land would be maintained. 

This is exactly what happened. The price for the admission of 
foreign wheat being fixed at 80s., farmers made their arrangements 
on that basis and continued to pay the inflated rents of the war 
period. This answered well enough, for farmers as well as for land- 
lords, in the years of scarcity that followed the war. Prices con- 
tinued high, and high rents could be paid, although labourers and 
artisans were starving. But bumper harvests followed, and then not 
even an Act of Parliament could keep up the price of corn. From 
all parts of the country petitions went up to Parliament complaining 
of the distressed state of agriculture. 

In 1820 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider these petitions, but was instructed to confine 
its attention to the modes of ascertaining the average price of corn. 
In 1821 another Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
‘several petitions which have been presented to the House in this 
session of Parliament complaining of the depressed state of the 
agriculture of the United Kingdom.’ 

The Commitee reported : 


It is with deep regret that they have to commence their report by stating that 
in their judgment the complaints of the petitioners are founded on fact, in so far 
as they represent that at the present price of corn the returns to the occupier of 
an arable farm, after allowing for the interest on his investment, are by no means 
adequate to the charges and outgoings, of which a considerable proportion can be 
paid only out of the capital and not from the profits of the tenantry, 


So that six years after the passing of the Corn Law, which was 
to guarantee permanent prosperity to British agriculture, farmers 
had to meet charges and outgoings out of capital. 

This Committee of 1821 was evidently not happy about the law 
of 1815 and suggested certain small amendments, but the report was 
careful to state that any reforms must be cautious, for the following 
reasons : 


Looking to the possible contingencies of war, your committee are not insensible 
to the importance of securing the country from a state of dependence upon other 
and possibly hostile countries. Looking to the institutions of the country, in 
their several bearings and importance in the practice of our Constitution, they 
are still more anxious to preserve to the landed interest the weight, station, and 
ascendency which it has enjoyed so long and used so beneficially. 


‘Still more anxious!’ 

I commend these words to Sir Guilford Molesworth’s study before 
he next undertakes to argue that the sole object of the Corn Laws was 
to make this country independent of foreign corn. 
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In 1822 another Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
petitions ‘complaining of the distressed state of the agriculture of 
the United Kingdom’; and in the same year an Act was passed 
amending the Act of 1815. It never came, however, into effective 
operation. Other amending Acts were passed in 1824, 1825, 1826, 
and 1827, and in the year 1828 the original Act was replaced by a 
new Act establishing a sliding scale of duties. 

These successive tinkerings left the root evil unremoved. The 
country wanted foreign corn, for the simple reason that we could not 
raise enough from our own soil to satisfy the wants of a growing 
population. When there was a bumper harvest the supply of home- 
crown corn was almost sufficient for the consumption of the country ; 
when the home harvest failed it was absolutely imperative to import 
corn from abroad. 

The idea of making the country independent of foreign corn had 
thus proved to be a complete delusion. From 1815 onwards there 
was never a year in which the country did not import corn on 
balance. Our net import in 1828 rose to 1,334,000 quarters; in 
1829 to 2,115,000 quarters ; in 1830 to 2,169,000 quarters ; in 1831 
to 2,801,000 quarters. 

The population of the United Kingdom was then 24,000,000, or 
not much more than half what it now is. British corn-growers had 
the advantage of the latest parliamentary device for the protection 
of agriculture, and yet it was necessary to import nearly 3,000,000 
quarters of foreign wheat. 

Even before this date the complete failure of the Corn Laws was 
beginning to dawn upon the nation, and prominent men, who had 
been most active in supporting them, came out openly on the other 
side. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth makes a strong point of a letter written 
by Mr. Huskisson soon after the war, in which that distinguished 
statesman expressed an opinion in favour of the Corn Laws. It would 
have been well if Sir Guilford Molesworth had carried his investiga- 
tions into Mr. Huskisson’s opinions a little further. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on the 25th of March, 1830, after the 
country had had fifteen years’ experience of the Corn Laws, Mr. 
Huskisson said : 

If relief was granted to the operative industry of the country—to the millions 
of consumers—the landed interest would at once experience the good effects of 
the benefits which would accrue. In Birmingham alone it was ascertained that 
the consumption of meat had diminished by one-third. . . . It was his unalterable 
conviction that we could not uphold the Corn Laws now in existence, together 
with the taxation, and increase the national prosperity or preserve public con- 
tentment, That these laws could be repealed without affecting the landed 
interest, whilst the people would be relieved from their distress, he had never had 
any doubt whatever. 

The bad harvests of 1828 to 1831 were succeeded by good harvests. 

Vor, LIII—No, 312 T 
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Again prices fell, and again the cry went up from the farmers that 
they were ruined. 

In 1833 a Committee of the House of Commons was again 
appointed to inquire into the state of agriculture. In their report 
they refer frequently to the report of the Committee of 1821 and 
declare emphatically that the position of the farmers had grown 
distinctly worse in the interval. ‘The difficulties alone remain 
unchanged, but the savings are either gone or greatly diminished, 
the credit failing and the resources being gradually exhausted.’ 

That is the picture painted by a protectionist Committee of a 
protectionist House of Commons, after seventeen years’ experience of 
the Corn Laws. In view of such facts it is not surprising to find the 
Committee losing faith in the saving efficacy of Acts of Parliament. 
They concluded their report by saying that in their opinion ‘ hopes 
of melioration in the condition of the landed interest rest rather on 
the cautious forbearance than on the active interposition of Parlia- 
ment.’ 

It is needless to pursue any further this examination of Sir 
Guilford Molesworth’s peculiar treatment of the history of the Corn 
Laws. I will only add, as a final comment on his extraordinary 
theory, the following quotation from a speech by one of the minor 
champions of Corn Laws. Speaking in 1843 in the House of 
Commons on a motion to inquire into the distress of the country, 
Mr. Cochrane said: ‘He would appeal to any man whether the 
average rents could bear any further reduction consistent with the 
existence of an aristocracy.’ 

Happily the country has since learnt how to reconcile the 
existence of an aristocracy with the well-being of the mass of the 
nation. It has done so by adopting the salutary principle that the 
interest of the consumer is the first interest that every government 
should consider, and that industries which cannot preserve themselves 
are not worth preserving. Acting upon those principles, we have 
bidden good-bye to the days when grown men were paid 6s. a week 
for trying to raise a crop of corn off unsuitable land ; and though there 
is still plenty of poverty to be found in England, it is as nothing com- 
pared to the misery suffered by the mass of the population in the 
dark days of the Corn Laws. 


Haroup Cox. 
Cobden Clud. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Year by year America creeps nearer and nearer to England by 
means of the accelerated speed of steamers, the shipping combine, 
and, above all, the influx of American thougbt and method. What 
has been in working order some time in the States is slowly but 
surely taking grasp of the British intellect. It may be therefore of 
some interest to those who have not already visited the capital of 
the United States to hear some slight notes of its characteristics and 
the manner of life there as it is to-day. 

The enigmatical letters D.C. added to its address mean District 
of Columbia. When one hundred years ago General Washington 
determined on making a Federal capital and moving Congress from 
Philadelphia, the question of a choice of site arose. Each State was 
naturally desirous of being chosen, and after much discussion it was 
finally settled in 1791, so as to avoid jealousies, that sixty-four miles 
should be ceded by Maryland and Virginia, to be called the District 
of Columbia, and not to be represented in Congress. 

Could the great President see his city now, how charmed would 
he be with it, for at that time it was merely unreclaimed flats and 
thickly wooded country ! 

Among the pleasant posts where the nomadic diplomat has to 
cast his lot, Washington is certainly one of the pleasantest, with 
its clear blue sky, lovely winter climate, and agreeable hospitable 
society. 

It was planned and laid out by a Frenchman, Major L’Enfant, and 
it is chiefly due to his taste and to the breadth and largeness of 
his ideas that to-day, more than one hundred years after its founda- 
tion, it takes rank among the most beautiful cities of the world. It 
has been aptly called the City of Magnificent Distances ; it is still 
growing on his plans, and when the empty spaces are filled up it will 
be indeed magnificent. 

The main design is that of a chess-board on a gigantic scale, with 
straight streets crossing each other at right angles. Those running 
across the plan are designated by the letters of the alphabet—viz. 
K., L., and M. Street, and so forth; those running up and down are 
designated by numbers, as 14th, 15th, and 16th Street. These 
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lines run the entire length and breadth of the city and can be pro- 
longed indefinitely. This produces blocks of houses in squares, 
which in itself is an ugly arrangement from its monotony, as is the 
case in New York, where the configuration—a long narrow strip of 
land—permits of nothing else to modify it. 

But one hundred years ago land in the District of Columbia was 
both plentiful and cheap, so Major L’Enfant diagonally intersected 
his chess-board with avenues broken here and there by open spaces 
called Circles, equivalent to our ‘squares.’ The streets are very wide, 
the avenues wider still (not unlike the width of Portland Place), 
lined with shady trees on each side and backed by red brick houses, 
It is a red brick town, and, as there are no manufactory chimneys, 
nothing gets dirty—all is bright red, white, and green. In: the 
middle of each circle is a statue of some hero or celebrity, at the 
base of which flower-beds are beautifully laid out. It is not unusual 
for its rich men to give a statue to ornament the town. The spring 
in Washington is a time of joy! The whole town becomes a garden, 
with its numerous beflowered circles, and many of the private houses, 
which all stand back from the pavement on a grass plot, also have 
borders of tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, and rose bushes. Standing in 
any one of the circles, the straight shady streets radiate as froma 
star. With the first fine tracery of green lacework it grows greener 
and greener till the town is a leafy bower. Washington is on the same 
parallel with Lisbon and Smyrna, and close on what at the time of 
the Civil War was called the Mason and Dixon line, dividing the 
North from the South. English travellers are always surprised at 
the Negroes, forgetting how far south it is. The reason of the 
immense gaps between buildings in the best streets, which give an 
unfinished, untidy impression, is that many years ago Negroes 
‘squatted’ in what are now the choicest situations. The law 
regarding ‘squatters’’ rights seems to be uncertain—at any rate, the 
titles are not valid under a number of years. Hence people are 
unwilling to buy out the Negroes. It must be owned that this isa 
serious blot, as next to fine residences or shops one finds a shanty 
overflowing with chocolate-coloured babies, or else an empty space 
which for years cannot be built upon. 

Negroes are a distinct feature of the country and have for some 
people a weird charm. They like to be called the ‘ coloured people,’ 
the words ‘ nigger’ and ‘blacks’ being odious and painful to their 
feelings, though occasionally they speak of each other as ‘dat ole 
nigger.’ The greater number of servants employed in Washington 
are naturally Negroes employed by those who can manage and 
understand them; but it is not all Americans who can do so. With 
a few brilliant exceptions they are like grown-up children. The 
Jarge Central Market is very amusing, especially at Christmas, when 
many wild birds are brought in on sale. All round the outside of 
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the building old Negresses sit, and sell eggs, flowers, holly, mistletoe, 
herbs, and all sorts of growing things. These fascinating old ladies 
come in from the country and are great fun, usually addressing their 
customers as ‘Honey’ and ‘Dearie.’ Unhappily, they have ceased 
to wear their becoming bandanna turbans and prefer dilapidated 
hats. 

The surrounding country is very picturesque, well-wooded and 
hilly, watered by the splendid Potomac River, and also by a lovely 
little stream called Rock Creek. Curiously enough, the water of 
both streams is during the winter and always after heavy rain very 
muddy, and of a deep yellow ochre colour; very disagreeable for 
baths and worse for drinking purposes. It is merely gravel earth, 
but’ nevertheless very unpleasant. The great falls of the Potomac, 
about eighteen miles from Washington, are remarkably grand and 
quite worth an excursion. 

On one occasion, a great cyclone having blown away the very 
shaky bridge, the only means of reaching the island from which the 
falls are seen was by a frail-looking boat. In mid-stream, when the 
boat containing some young people was whirling about on the 
swollen current, one of the party inquired of the boatman if many 
persons ventured in the boat. ‘ The last party is now drying in the 
inn,’ was the encouraging answer, delivered with the dry humour 
and immovable countenance which adds so much to all American 
wit. This regular countryman, as he is called, is a delightful type. 

Of all the squares, perhaps Lafayette Square is the most 
beautifully laid out; therein is to be found a specimen of every 
flowering shrub and tree—tulip trees, Judas trees, acacias, magno- 
lias, as well as flower-beds. All the squares are open all round (as a 
London square might be), with splendid trees, no railings, and open 
paths leading to the four corners. 

The reason given for the removal of the railings is that a 
romantic couple of the society of former days found themselves locked 
in. There was nothing for it but to climb over the fence; they were 
of course seen, and thisact gave rise to so much merriment that hence- 
forth all squares were opened and Love now laughs in Lafayette 
Square untrammelled by locks and gates. 

The White House, the official residence of the President, is on 
the south side of the square. It is an Inigo Jones-like country- 
house, or what in America is known as the ‘Colonial Style,’ oblong, 
painted white, with a large high portico supported on pillars under 
which one drives. At the back there is a delightful oval balcony 
giving on the sloping garden, and a splendid view of the river 
and the Virginian hills, also of the great obelisk, 555 feet high, 
erected in memory of the founder of his country. 

The White House is re-painted every year, which gives it a fresh 
and smiling appearance very unlike the dingy houses of Europe. It 
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is a small house for the President of so big a country, and had 
become inadequate to receive the yearly increasing crowds of 
citizens out of a population of seventy-five millions. There was a 
talk of adding wings to it, but happily a much better addition has 
just been effected without altering the style, which will improve 
matters immensely. 

From the front of the White House one has a fine view across 
the square to 16th Street, a very wide residential street. Early in 
the history of the growth of the town each country sending a 
representative was offered by the United States Government a 
large plot of land on either side of 16th Street provided they would 
each build a suitable Legation House. The penny wise, pound 
foolish refused this grant for a Legation Street, and now they 
have all had to buy at vast expense. Germany, Austria, and Mexico 
have already bought houses, and Italy purchased a fine Embassy the 
other day, during last year. France and Russia are about to build. 
Happily, England usually provides a suitable residence for her 
representatives, and the Embassy at Washington will for many years 
to come hold its own with the new mansions which are yearly rising 
up. It was built twenty-five years ago with great judgment and 
foresight by Sir Edward Thornton. 

Sir Edward reflected on the advisability of building a smaller 
house with a garden, or a large house with just a little ground 
round it. His knowledge of American progress proved him right, for 
during all this time the house has held its own in importance, and 
the land he bought, which was then in the country, is now the most 
fashionable part of the town. Connecticut Avenue is the promenade 
and afternoon drive of Society. At that time land cost 28. a foot, 
and now fetches 36s. a foot. Society in Washington to-day 
contains from 800 to 1,000 persons who have to be entertained, 
proving how wise was Sir Edward’s judgment. His house was 
always spoken of as ‘the Legation’ and now as ‘the Embassy,’ 
much to the surprise of other representatives. ‘'The Embassy’ has 
been mentioned on the stage, and people have been corrected by 
cabmen on giving the full address ‘ British Embassy.’ ‘Don’t know 
it.’ ‘British Embassy on Connecticut Avenue.’ ‘Oh, the Lega- 
tion.’ 

The public buildings are very fine, especially the Treasury, 
which is simple and severe in architecture. The White House is 
flanked by the Treasury on the right and an enormous building on 
the left which comprises War Office, Admiralty, and State Department 
(Foreign Office). 

At the end of Pennsylvania Avenue, raised on an eminence, 
dominating the city, stands the Capitol, a remarkably beautiful 
building in the Classic style. Unfortunately, the centre and its 
surmounting cupola are of stucco, but the newer side wings, the 
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Senate Chamber on one side and the House of Representatives on 
the other, are of marble. In the central part the Supreme Court 
holds its sessions. 

A curious instance of how cities almost always grow to the west 
is that the statue of Freedom on the top of the Capitol turns her 
back on the White House and the town. It was intended that the 
town should go eastward, so she was placed looking east. However, 
the holders of land demanded such preposterous prices that the 
building of the city went the other way, and all is, therefore, behind 
the Capitol instead of in front of it. 

A splendid Congressional Library has lately been completed. It 
is enormous, and is built on the most modern principles of ventila- 
tion, heating, and labour-saving, and, as far as possible, is fire-proof. 

The Washington Monument has been called ‘the World’s 
greatest cenotaph.’ It is a gigantic pyramid, built of enormous 
blocks of white marble, and cost one million two hundred thousand 
dollars. Inside is a spiral staircase winding round the elevator, 
which takes seven minutes to carry passengers to the top, which has 
been floored in to make a room. There are four smail windows 


unseen from below through which a panorama of the town and the 
surrounding country is visible, men. and horses appearing like 
insects. 

Cne striking characteristic of Washington life is the ease with 


which an interview can be held with the President, the members of 
the Cabinet, and the holders of office. How they get through their 
current work with all these interruptions is a mystery, but they do. 
It is undoubtedly better that a subject should be discussed de vive 
voia with the chief than that it should filter through many 
channels, to arrive, as a more or jess garbled version, at head-quarters. 
The result bears good fruit, for things are often settled offhand 
which take weeks and months in another country. Also it is human 
nature to take more interest in a personality than in a mere name. 
Washington is an immensely social centre, hospitality is un- 
bounded, and from the first Monday in December, when Congress 
assembles, till the late spring, entertainments are unceasing. Very 
few of the inhabitants are indigenous, except such families as the 
Blairs, Lees, Beales, and some others—names associated with the 
place for several generations. Nearly everybody comes from other 
parts of the Union. Political, Army and Navy, or diplomatic life 
constantly imports men and their families into Washington, to 
remain usually for such time as the appointment lasts. Latterly 
many wealthy people who have made their fortunes elsewhere come 
and settle there. Every year more visitors come to the hotels, 
and are charmed with the winter climate and a life combining the 
freedom of country out-door exercise with plenty of society for 
the evening and the added interest of politics and acquaintance with 
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distinguished personages. This often results in their buying land, 
building magnificent houses, and so adding to the solid phalanx of 
Washingtonians; all of which makes it the more agreeable, as 
hitherto society was so constantly changing. With the new President 
every four years a new Cabinet is formed and nearly all the Federal 
appointments change. Officers of both Army and Navy never 
remain stationary long, nor do diplomatists. 

There is a joke descriptive of the different cities, showing how 
people in Washington neither have root nor take root. To the 
question, ‘ How are strangers received in New York ?’ the answer is, 
‘How much have you got?’ In Boston,‘ How much do you know?’ 
In Philadelphia, ‘ How many grandfathers have you?’ In Washing- 
ton, ‘How do youdo?’ The fact of cosmopolitanism makes it far 
more interesting than where people are on one pattern. Western 
people are as different from Eastern and Northerners from 
Southerners as Italians and Russians or Spaniards and Germans. 

In England there is still a vague notion that Americans are 
almost English. If that impression were thoroughly eradicated 
we should comprehend the American nation much better. 

Every country has sent her thousands, who, while assimilating to 
a certain degree, do not lose the traits of their ancestors. The 
Dutch descendants are justly proud of Holland and naturally do not 
care a rap for England. Many customs in New York which are 
foreign to English minds are found at the Hague. The Germans 
are overwhelming in numbers. They abound all over the middle 
West. Chicago is the second biggest German city after Berlin. 
Even in New York there is a German theatre and several news- 
papers printed in German. Not only are there so many Germans 
in Chicago, but all street signs have to be written in several 
languages to enable the new-comer to understand. 

The mixture of races and the give-and-take of ideas has produced 
the cleverness and charm of the American people. The language, 
most of the law, and some of the religion are what remains of our 
thirteen colonies, but these after a] have formed the rock on which 
the nation has built itself up. The Episcopal Church is still the lead- 
ing one, though there are many sects, and the Puritan conscience is 
said still to exist. The Roman Catholic Church makes immense strides, 
as nearly all foreign-speaking and Irish citizens are of that faith. 

The scale of life in Washington has increased during the last 
decade and almost doubled. From the size and character of 4 
village where everyone was known to everyone and each carriage 
was recognised, a luxurious town has grown up. Parties are no 
longer simple affairs. Nowadays, dinners are superb, French 
chefs, good wines, &., are no longer the exception. Competent 
judges maintain that for the size of Society the quantity of dinner- 
parties is unequalled elsewhere. Certainly the number of invitations 
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for all is in excess of the capabilities of one evening. There are 
fewer balls than in other places; this arises partly from the scarcity 
of young men, for as there is no business in Washington the sons, 
once grown up, are off to the centres where they can work, and the 
daughters remain. It is decidedly the American Elysium for 
elderly people, who elsewhere give up all going out to the young. 
Outside the town, however, are several Golf Clubs; and what with 
automobiling, riding, and driving, the younger people are not to be 
pitied. They also have frequent young dinner-parties for them- 
selves, and except for the lack of dancing have no cause for 
complaint. 

When a young girl comes out she is called a ‘ Bud,’ and, to in- 
troduce her, the parents give an afternoon tea, and invite their entire 
acquaintance. The friends have the charming custom of sending 
bouquets to the ‘ Bud,’ and it is quite pretty to see the ‘Bud’ at 
her first party dressed in white muslin and surrounded by these 
trophies arranged behind her on a screen and on all available spaces. 
There is much sensible freedom allowed in the intercourse from the 
boy and girl period onwards. Walking, riding, and driving together 
are permissible. A young man may visit a young lady in the 
absence of her mother. Her absence js got over in a very ingenious 
way by asking at the door, ‘ Are the ladies receiving?’ The reply 
probably being ‘Miss Mary is in’; though Mrs. Smith may be 
upstairs orout. This sensible plan, being the custom of the country, 
saves the mother a great deal of waste of time in having to be 
present when she would probably rather be reading, and it gives 
much greater opportunity of realising character on the part of both 
the ‘ Beau and the Belle’ as they are still called. 

Visiting has reached a great pitch in Washington, as everyone, 
both great and small, has a day. If the after-dinner visit is not 
made personally on the at-home day, the hostess regards her guest 
as very impolite. Whole streets are at home on certain days, which 
is very convenient, as one can pop into one house after another so 
quickly. Nearly every day of the week from December to Lent is 
taken up by official receptions, which almost anybody and every- 
body attends once during the season. Owing to the crowds the 
wives of Cabinet Ministers, &c., are obliged to ask several ladies of 
their acquaintance to come and help them—that is, to stand 
about and talk to the strangers and to invite them to take tea. 
When invited for such purpose the lady comes very smartly dressed 
and without her hat, so that the stranger may see who are of the 
receiving party. If a hatted or bonneted lady began a conversation 
without an introduction, perhaps the stranger might not like it. 
Travellers come from all States to Washington and make it their 
business to call on their Senator’s wife, the Congressman’s wife and 
all the Cabinet, so that among the receiving party they probably 
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find people from their own town or State, and do not feel lonely. In 
@ new country these customs are all founded on common-sense and 
have important reasons. American women are very quick to take 
hints to improve themselves. Take, for instance, a woman from the 
West or South, who has had no social training and who has become 
better off with time. She arrives at a hotel for a week and is 
permitted by custom to pay all these visits. She then probably for 
the first time sees afternoon tea, watches the manners and dress of 
the different ladies and looks at the pictures and different objets 
Wart, for most of the hostesses are exceedingly rich. She goes 
home to ‘Idaho’ witha much wider horizon than she had on 
arriving at Washington, and probably puts what is possible into 
practice at once. Supposing her husband eventually goes to 
Congress, it will be her turn to receive the stranger. In this land 
of possibilities a man may become a millionaire, a Senator, or even 
be elected President, and it is this which makes this wonderful people 
always on the look-out to improve and learn; their secret is that 
they are never satisfied. Though Washington is the capital of the 
United States, it is a place with a ‘season,’ for after June the heat 
becomes so great that every person who can leave goes away. After 
the first frost is considered early enough to return. By the end of 
June the population has grown black, for nearly every white person 
has left, the intervening months are so inexpressibly hot and 
unhealthy as to prevent any desire to remain. The thermometer is 
always in the nineties, and frequently goes up to 106° in the shade, 
with great humidity—a very depleting climate. However, since the 
era of bicycles, electric cars, and automobiles, the first hot weather 
has lost somewhat of its horror. Nowadays the poorer classes can go 
seven miles into the country in almost every direction for 24d. in 
the open car, as well as all over the town. This means of con- 
veyance, so quick, so clean, so cheap, has enabled the builder to 
wave Aladdin’s lamp over the hills—and rows of houses now stand 
where a few years ago forest trees brought Nature almost to the 
confines of the city. 

Three Commissioners govern the town, one always being an 
engineer officer. They have plans for sweeping away what is now 
a squalid quarter, extending from the Capitol down to the river. It 
is intended to make an immensely wide avenue starting from the 
Capitol, taking in the ‘Monument’ as a centre or rond point and 
leading to the proposed new bridge to Arlington Cemetery ; that 
lovely spot made sacred by its historical association, as well as by 
its present use. When completed it will beautify the place 
enormously. These Commissioners have already saved ‘Rock Creek’ 
from the builder by laying out miles of roads for a National Park 
embracing a Zoological Gardens. It has been done in the cleverest 
possible way without spoiling the natural scenery, merely by cutting 
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and tidying. In the Zoo the animals’ houses are built among the 
trees or down by the water, as is most desirable. The bears, for 
instance, are in natural rocky caves, while the buffalo and the deer 
roam about the hillside with plenty of room. The surrounding 
country is delightful and picturesque, and under that ‘ blue dome of 
air’ everything looks dazzling and radiant and gives the feeling de- 
scribed as the joie de vivre. 

When after the long afternoon the sun sets in its golden 
southern glory, illuminating all, and best of all painting the pure 
white Monument with iridescent colour, Washington is a place to 
dream of, and never to forget. 

MavuD PAUNCEFOTE. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID 


A party of old-fashioned folk were discussing at lunch the other 
day the ever-bewildering rush of social innovation, and at last they 
took to wondering what things they would be able to boast of having 
seen in London if each of them lived to be seventy. ‘I shall say 
that I once lived in a whole house of my own,’ said one; ‘I shall 
say that I once drove a carriage drawn by my own horses,’ said 
another; ‘I shall tell how I wrote my own letters with a pen,’ said 
a third; ‘ But I shall boast that I was served by my own servants,’ 
said the hostess: and all felt that her reminiscences would have a 
special value. 

It seems almost certain that London will go the way of most 
cities on the Continent, and that its large private houses, those 
castles so dear to the Englishman, with all their waste of space and 
extravagant cost, must give way to flats. It seems probable, too, 
that London will improve upon the Continental practice and combine 
restaurants with flats. We may see that this plan has already been 
tried with excellent results in certain flats of the more luxurious 
order. But the system is extending rapidly, and there are now 
flats or sets of rooms, of an entirely unpretentious kind, where 
lunches and dinners are served in the public dining-room at a 
cost of from 9d. for lunch to ls. or 1s. 3d. for dinner. The food 
is simple, but well cooked, and can be nicely served at a sum 
just over cost price. We have all heard, too, of the wonderful 
traiteur who would seem to have stepped out of the Arabian 
Nights, and who provides dinner, with table linen, flowers, silver, 
the whole accompanied by a deft attendant, who waits, washes 
up, and disappears. The whole for a moderate sum. The system 
appears to work well, and we are assured that it affords infinite relief 
to the undomestic married couple, to the bachelor, or to the woman 
with a profession. In any case, these facts would seem to suggest 
that the domestic difficulty is a real one, and that many people’s lives 
are made a burden to them by their inability to train and to keep their 
servants, or to make a comfortable home ; let us add, by the reluctance 
of young girls to enter service, and their incapacity very often for 
domestic duties. 
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The writer of this paper believes that there are some very serious 
evils and injustices which might easily be set right in connection 
with domestic service, and that perhaps, on the whole, though it is 
a hard saying, we all of us get the servants we deserve. 

To begin at the beginning, it is obvious that young people are 
greatly influenced in the choice of a profession by the opinion of 
their fellows, and it must be admitted that service is not now in 
favour. Domesticity, and by that word I wish to mean the care of 
a house, and of all things appertaining to the comfort of its inmates, 
is not in fashion even amongst young ladies. We must remember 
that fashion is not confined to one class. The girl who in London 
announces her intention of becoming a servant has to go through a 
perfect hailstorm of chaff and banter ; her brothers and their friends 
call her ‘ slavey,’ and suggest all manner of horrors in store for her ; 
her sisters, on the other hand, tell her she will wear a cap, and never 
get a holiday or an hour out. In truth, it requires no little 
character and determination to take so unpopular a course. The 
writer remembers a most interesting debate at a large girls’ club on 
this very question in which she took part, and how she tried to 
prove to the meeting that everyone at some time or other employed 
domestic helps, whether as washerwomen to come and help wash or 
as charwomen on occasions of sickness or other emergency. The 
debate clearly showed that it was not a want of liberty that was 
complained of so much as the loss of social status, and a sort of 
feeling that domestic work was not of so high and honourable a kind 
as bookfolding, dressmaking, jam-making, or any of the other 
trades by which girls earn a starvation wage. The meeting was 
brought to a close by the reading of Stevenson’s verses to his old 
nurse, and there seemed to be a dawning sense that to be a good 
nurse to a little child, to cook, and manage the expenditure of a 
family on food, were, after all, difficult and honourable professions, 
which perhaps exacted higher qualities than the making one part of 
a pin, or a life spent on button-holes. 

The writer, however, felt that to raise the consideration in which 
servants were held, and to secure a good start in the profession, were 
first steps to be taken towards a better state of things. It is the 
first start which is so difficult and which destroys the chances of so 
many girls, and disgusts others with their work. The first start is 
nearly always made in a tradesman’s family, where the girl is not 
expected to have any special knowledge, but is to help a little with 
everything. Such homes may be, and often are, among the most 
comfortable in service, if the mistress is a good-hearted, sensible 
woman who knows how to train her little maid. There is a sense 
of home, especially if there are children, often sadly wanting in 
larger establishments. But, on the other hand, the temptation to 
overwork the young servant, to make her do all, while the mistress 
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does nothing, is a serious one, and there is often wanting that touch 
of sympathy which helps a young girl in her first year away from 
home in a strange family. It is very much like being at school, 
only there is less playtime. Many girls detest the eating alone, and 
their meals doubtless become strange affairs of queer and ill- 
digested food; but here, again, in many families the little nurse 
dines with the children and her mistress, and gets a further sense of 
being at home. 

It would be well if mistresses could realise how very often the 
beginnings of a young servant have been in such situations as these, 
and how the change to a well-appointed, well-ordered house is an 
overwhelming one, and one which the ‘ between girl,’ the kitchenmaid 
or young housemaid, does not always find to her advantage. 

This brings us to one of the great evils which beset domestic 
service as it is organised to-day. There can be little doubt that the 
under servants, the young apprentices we may call them, are not 
considered as they should be, and have far too much given them 
todo. They are often ill fed, with insufficient time for meals ; their 
work is never done. The writer believes this evil to exist more 
especially in the large middle-class house which keeps ‘ between’ girls, 
or young kitchenmaids and under-housemaids. The manners of the 
servants’ hall in very large establishments have become the fashion 
in numberless houses which were never intended for such artificiali- 
ties, manners which may be in place in his Grace’s establishments, 
in the counties, but are entirely out of reason in an ordinary London 
house in a London street. The upper servants practically do no 
work—they expect to eat and live apart—the whole work of the 
house is often left to an unfortunate ‘tweeny’ girl who naturally 
becomes overworked and anemic. The writer knows of one un- 
fortunate little maid called home to see a dying father, who, on her 
return after a three days’ absence, found that every plate, dish, cup 
or saucer, pot or pan which had been used in the kitchen in her 
absence, had been piled round the scullery in all their malodorous 
grease for her to wash. She sat up half the night to get through the 
odious business. Such a girl will probably, besides her own definite 
work which is hers of right before breakfast, have to make early tea 
and serve it, for all the upper servants, wherever they may choose to 
take it; besides laying the fires, she will have to deposit a match 
box and a few choice sticks of wood before the principal grates, in 
order to keep up the fiction that the upper servants ‘see to’ the 
fires in the sitting-rooms. The kitchenmaid has often to cook two 
dinners, for the ‘ Room,’ for the ‘ Hall,’ besides very often cooking 
the lunch for the dining-room, in all cases helping the cook to do so. 
Such artificial arrangements give double work, and it is obvious that, 
unless in a very large house with a large staff, they throw a vast 
amount of unnecessary work upon the youngest members of the 
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household. We may remember Mr. Weller’s friend, Mr. Muzzle, and 
his explanation of why the young servants dined in the ‘ washus ’— 
‘the juniors is always so very savage.’ But Mr. Muzzle had not 
invented a separate table with different meals for the upper and 
under servants. Now these habits get known and frighten young 
servants, who are willing enough to work for their employers, but 
who resent the arbitrary behaviour of the upper servants. It is, of 
course, asking a great deal of every mistress of a household that she 
should know what goes on in her own house; but a little good sense 
and kindly feeling would in the long run be respected by the entire 
household, and would put an end to a condition of things which 
bears very hardly upon the young servant. A very stiff examination 
paper might be set to mistresses of households thus: 

(1) Given three staircases above stairs, one oak, one stone, and 
one ordinary wood. What servant cleans which staircase? and if 
there are steps to the cellar who cleans these ? 

(2) Who lays tea in the housekeeper’s room ? 

(3) Who cleans the cook’s boots ? 

The number of conundrums might be indefinitely extended, and 
few householders could satisfy the examiners. The answers would 
depend on the number of servants kept, whether there are men 
servants, whether the house is in town or country. In old days 
the upper servants took a fair share of the work themselves ; now it is 
all left to the juniors, who have not yet learned their business, are 
always in a muddle, are too often overworked, and do not get proper 
leisure for their meals. I say nothing of the overcrowding which 
the increase of servants in a small house involves. If the mistress 
will make each servant understand that she will tolerate no in- 
justice, if she will define the duties of each servant after careful 
consideration, and let every servant feel that all may find in her a 
friend, and establish personal relations with them individually, she 
can easily arrange for a comfortable dinner in common, and, without 
undue interference, can yet see that one and all get a reasonable 
share of comfort and leisure. 

But there is a more serious matter behind. The question of 
character. Is an employer bound to give a character of a servant, 
and how should he give it, and how often should he give it? It is 
commonly assumed that every employer gives a character as a 
matter of course, but it is not so. One of the best known of the 
London Registry Offices recently took a test case into court, with 
the result that it appears that the employer is not so bound; it is 
certain that some employers consistently refuse to give characters at 
all, and that others are exceedingly careless and negligent of the 
interests of the servant. If we consider the matter, the whole 
system of character-giving is a piece of most delicate machinery : the 
character is usually in the air, and is often lost altogether, or changed 
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and damaged in transference. Characters, as we all know, are most 
often given by word of mouth from one person to another, in private, 
and are privileged. Let us suppose a case in which a servant has a 
satisfactory character of three years ; she leaves for no fault, and her 
employer gives a good character of the three years to another lady, who 
engages her. The servant leaves her new situation at the end of her 
month, from no fault very likely; perhaps she does not like new 
ways; perhaps she does not agree well with the servants, but she 
leaves. Now there isa tradition of service that the servant carries out 
of her situation at her month the character she took in. But in the 
present case where is that character? obviously in the air; she is 
completely at the mercy of her employer of a month, who if she is 
vexed may not unlikely allow her vexation to appear in her rehearsal 
of the character. Nor is that all; the servant might conceivably go 
back to her old employer and ask for a second character. This she 
sometimes gets, but one may very often hear employers say that 
they make it a rule never to give a second character. In such a 
case, therefore, which is of every-day occurrence, the servant loses 
a good character and is very seriously injured. Let us take another 
case. Let us suppose that in the month something serious has 
taken place, which should be mentioned in any character, yet very 
often the employer, to save annoyance to herself, will give the 
character she received, and say nothing about the just cause of 
complaint that she may have. In this case the injustice is to the 
public. Then there are the cases of employers who would gladly 
befriend their servants, but who have gone abroad, gone to India 
perhaps, or the colonies, and who have forgotten to leave the 
character of a servant in some obtainable form. Then do we not all 
know of the employer who, when written to for a character, answers 
in the hastiest of notes, answers one question and quietly ignores 
the others? What conclusion to draw is a constantly recurring puzzle. 
Now it seems to the writer that in other countries they have a more 
businesslike and satisfactory system. The young man or woman 
intending service buys a book—let us call it a ‘service book,’ in 
which his name, birthplace, parentage, are entered. There may 
then very likely come a recommendation from the schoolmaster, 
and so he or she gets his first situation. At every change the 
character is written in the book and visaed by the consul, who 
affixes a stamp. It is thus possible to see the ‘ensemble’ of some 
years of service, and if the record is good it ensures work to every 
industrious man or woman ; the characters are more serious and more 
carefully set down than is commonly the case with us, and the system 
prevents hasty statements, as ‘ Frau Buchholtz’ has told usin her inimi- 
table way. The writer has now one such book before her, and is greatly 
struck with the simplicity of the plan and the value to employer 
and employed of such careful testimony. The system is in vogue in 
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Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and probably in many other 
countries. 

We know that in all classes in England there is a horror of 
organisation, or interference with the liberty of the subject, and it is 
possible that objections might be raised to the ‘service book’ even 
if it could be bought at the nearest post office, and the character 
stamp affixed by the post-master. We are inclined to think that 
the best servants would welcome the innovation, which would 
inevitably bring the rank and file into line. Such a system would 
greatly facilitate the opening of public bureaux where employers and 
employed could register their wants, instead of as now employing 
expensive registry offices and advertising in the public prints. It is 
commonly supposed that these are safeguards, but the little ‘ service 
book’ would be a far more efficient safeguard, and would, we believe, 
greatly assist the modern housewife as well as the modern servant. 
The writer has been urged to put together these suggestions by the 
complaints of many servants as to the unsatisfactory nature of their 
position ; she believes that they would welcome the service book ; 
but, book or no book, is it beyond the skill of the law to give some 
kind of sanction to the domestic contracts on which the comfort 
and happiness of every household depend, and so to guarantee that 
justice shall be done to the large and ever-growing class of domestic 
servants, who, as a class, render most admirable and efficient service 
to our commonwealth? It is quite impossible to exaggerate the 
heedlessness, the careless indifference with which characters of 
human beings are tossed about and flung to chance as it were. Can 
nothing be done to compel an employer to give a character to the 
man or woman who has served him, and eaten his bread? We must 
remember that the credit, happiness, nay the very chance of an 
honest livelihood, depends for thousands of our fellow-subjects upon 
the momentous question, character or no character ? 


E. B. Harrison. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A WORKING MAN’S VIEW OF TRADE- 
UNIONS 


THERE is no phase of the present-day industrial problem which is 
so fraught with possibilities for good or ill to the working classes 
as the attitude of the trade-unions towards labour questions. Not 
that the unions are numerically so strong as to warrant this con- 
clusion ; on the contrary their membership forms but a comparatively 
small fraction of those who live by labour; but, being practically 
the only aggressive influence, they can, and do to all intents and 
purposes, dominate the industrial relations of the employed with 
their employers in this country.! 

It may be asked why the non-unionists with such a prepon- 
derating majority submit to be ruled in this high-handed and 
autocratic way by such a comparative few in point of numbers. 

The answer is not far to seek. For, although the British work- 
man on this point—as in matters political—is strangely apathetic, 
there are other and more potent influences at work than indifference, 
which affect the general question. For instance, we have in this 
country, in both urban and suburban communities, considerable 
bodies of working men and women who are engaged in the smaller 
industries ; whose numbers in each occupation are too few to admit of 
their being effectively banded together in union ; who have neverthe- 
less been able to obtain and maintain a fair rate of wages in the aggre- 
gate. And it is certainly not surprising to find that many of these 
work-people, whose continuity of employment depends in a great 
measure on the prosperity of the other trades, are more inclined to 
curse than to bless the trade-unions when a strike or lock-out in the 
larger industries leads to dislocation in their own business, with its 
consequent diminution in work and wages. There is also another 
example which leads us practically to the same conclusion. There 
are, as is well known, scattered throughout rural England, large 
numbers of villages and small towns, many of them miles remote 
from the screech of the locomotive, where the necessary work of 
the hamlet or district is carried on in small workshops and factories ; 


! To give the proportions roughly, there are about seven non-unionists to oné 
unionist workman. 
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many of these works employ but two or three men, while others 
would be called capitalist employers by the economists, inasmuch 
as they provide both the money and the labour for their own single- 
handed business. Much of this work is done under the old con- 
ditions, as it has been for many a long generation ; the same tools 
and appliances and methods of work, having been handed down fiom 
father to son, are still followed and deemed sufficient, without raising 
a single disquieting thought that they are falling behind! the times. 

The men who take part in these occupations, both masters and 
workmen, pursue the even tenor of their way unmindful alike of 
either trade organisations on the workman’s part, or the mad race 
for money-getting which is characteristic of the employers in the 
large towns. Each knows in his own sphere, and they are not wide 
apart, that the reward of the day’s labour will bring in sufficient for 
the day’s requirements, and even that, with a little abstinence, it 
will permit of some saving for the proverbial rainy day. What 
wonder then that these men—and their number in the aggregate is 
considerable—should regard with indifference, not to say positive 
aversion, any effort made by trade-union agitators to draw them 
away from their almost idyllic mode of life? They know full well, 
those of them who read, that after all.the industrial upheavals of 
the last half-century the workman’s life in the towns, as a work- 
man, has not been made better or brighter or more full of hope 
than their own. They have gathered from their reading, if not 
from actual observation, that the advent of so much machinery, and 
consequent subdivision of labour, in the large workshops and factories, 
have not tended so markedly to the social amelioration of the masses 
of the people as they should have done, were the machines but used 
as the helpmate and not the master of the workman. ‘They are 
convinced that the machines and the subdivision of labour have, 
between them, robbed the craftsman of half the pleasure and pride 
he formerly had in the exercise of his calling; and well-nigh 
deprived him of all incentive to exertion except such as he must needs 
give to keep his place and earn his money. Further, they believe 
that the workman in the big towns, if he does his duty, must give an 
equivalent return in labour for his enhanced wages; they are sure 
that his life is much more intense than their own; and that his 
manly vitality will be sooner used up, even if his life is not really 
shortened, by the keener struggle for existence which he must 
undergo. And when, as it frequently happens, through pressure 
of circumstances any of these artisans or labourers are forced 
into the large towns, there is little need for wonder that they 
fight shy of, and turn a deaf ear to, the blandishments of the 


* It is no unusual occurrence in a walk through the villages to come across a 


sawpit, with its pair of sawyers cutting timber into boards, exactly as in medieval 
times, 
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promulgators of trade-unionism. Another thorn in the side of the 
unionists which rankles deeply is the considerable body of town 
bred and reared workmen with whom they have to deal who, while 
not in positive opposition, refrain from participation in either the 
conduct or membership of the societies ; not because they do not 
approve of many of the objects of the associations, but because they 
do not care for the indiscriminate methods used in putting them 
into practice. It is an often-remarked and regrettable fact that the 
abstention of these men is a direct loss to trade-unionism and also 
to the cause of industrial progress; as their example and teaching 
would raise the discussion of trade questions toa higher level, as 
well as tend to restrain the more hot-headed partisans of the 
societies from proceeding to extreme measures without due con- 
sideration, and only then for an adequate cause. As the 
trade-unions are at present conducted, they will not join, to be 
swept forward whether they will or not by the careless irre- 
sponsibles who too often form the rank and file of the union 
forces. Still, the majority of these men, as I have known, will not 
in a time of stress desert their comrades, but loyally abstain from 
work in their support, even though they do not agree with them as 
regards the matters in dispute ; and this, even, at considerable loss 
and deprivation to themselves and their families, esprit de corps 
impelling them to this sacrifice. Then, again, there are the drunken 
and improvident, to whom the payment of the necessary contribu- 
tions acts as a bar to their inclusion in the ranks of the societies; 
they will not, however they are tried, exercise the requisite self- 
denial to enable them to afford the money. Everything else may go 
by the board, but their self-indulgence must not be curtailed, even 
for the benefit of their wives and children, not to speak of their 
fellow-men, they still believing, with unreasoning faith and cheerful 
optimism, that they will come out all right in the end. Another 
undesirable type which has to be reckoned with is the man who plays 
for his own hand alone; a man with so little compunction in his 
nature that he does not care who sinks if only he swims. This 
egregious egotist, who hides behind the hedge while the conflict is 
in progress, is always among the first to claim a share in the spoils 
after the victory is won. 

With such a heterogeneous body of unorganised labour to contend 
with as is here depicted, the general reader will see some of the 
difficulties the trade-unions must encounter when trying to extend 
their borders, and also estimate how far open dislike, diffidence, 
and carelessness on the part of the non-unionists contribute to 
make the unions, though in so decided a minority, withal 0 
powerful as an effective militant industrial combination. Looked at 
from the friendly society aspect, the unions are worthy of all com- 
mendation, and have proved of immense service to the members. 
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But we will not dilate on this point, as it is with their attributes 
as trade organisations for the betterment of working rules and 
wages that we are at present more closely concerned. 

The general principles of trade-unionism—with which I have had 
a practical acquaintance for over thirty years, first as a unionist, 
and in after years as a non-unionist artisan—were in their inception 
eminently calculated to help forward the social and material progress 
of the working classes. That they have failed so signally in winning 
the adherence of the workers in a much more marked degree than 
they have yet achieved, is deplored alike by thoughtful workmen 
and students of social economy. Nor can this failure to extend 
their sphere of influence be attributed to want of definiteness in the 
rules of the societies; they are as plain as a pikestaff as regards 
both rights and duties. There is no room for ambiguity on this 
point. And although there is not, as has been lately argued, in 
words, any rule to restrain the diligence of the members as workmen, 
it is clear that as an organisation they have not resolutely dis- 
countenanced the ‘go easy’ practice, but rather sought to palliate 
the proceeding. This laxity on the part of the unions, in not 
urging upon their followers to give of their best in this connection, is 
eating the heart out of our industrial life, and is, in view of the increas- 
ing intensity of foreign competition, deplorable in the extreme, as is 
also the mistaken notion that by limiting the output the work will 
go further round indefinitely, and thus provide labour and wages for 
an increased number of workmen. It is, to my mind, a distinct falling 
away from the best influences of the medizval guilds, as they are 
exemplified in the fine morality of the inscription on the banner of the 
glovers of Perth: ‘ The perfect honour of a craft or beauty of a trade 
is not in wealthe but in moral worth, whereby virtue gains renowne.’ 

Though the trade-unionists have been generally held responsible 
for this degeneracy in British labour, the suggestions I wish to make 
with the view of raising the status of the societies are also in a 
great measure applicable to the non-unionists. 

One of the first alterations I should press forward, were I still a 
trade-unionist, would be the removal of the club-rooms from the 
licensed public houses in every instance ; and this reform I should 
advocate in season and out of season until I had carried my point. 
That there would be little difficulty in effecting this transference 
will be agreed; as in every town which had a sufficient working 
population to permit of the establishment of a branch society, there 
would be rooms in connection with either church, chapel, mechanics 
institute, or workmen’s club, which would be suitable and available 
for club-rooms ; while in some of the large towns there are trades’ 
halls, with committee-rooms and a lecture hall, for aggregate 
meetings of the trades. This reform once established would clear 
away an objection of many workmen as regards the place and manner 
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of conducting the affairs of the societies. That this is not a fanciful 
objection, or the view of an extreme faddist, may be brought to the 
test by picturing to the imagination the discussion in the public- 
house club-room, with its inevitable concomitants of pipe and glass, 
of questions of such vital importance to both employers and workmen 
as a projected strike or other serious dislocation of trade. How cana 
question so momentous to a working man as the stoppage of his 
work and wages be debated, with the calm deliberation essential 
before arriving at a decision, amidst an atmosphere reeking with the 
fumes of drink and tobacco? Again, is it probable that the condition 
of the auditors, who will in the end decide by their votes the question 
at issue, will be sufficiently clear to enable them to give a deliberately 
formed and sensible decision? Another objection which should have 
great weight with the older workmen who are fathers of families is 
the effect that the temptations and associations of the public house 
are likely to have on the young and impressionable members of their 
order. Clearly, it is a vital question to the cause of good government 
in the unions to uplift the deliberation and decision of important 
trade matters out of the category of topics which are only deemed 
suitable for the talk of a ‘ free-and-easy.’ 

Having cleared away the ‘free-and-easy’ character from the 
societies’ meetings, it will be necessary to reorganise the methods of 
conducting the business. Men who are fitted by education and 
training to take a practical and common-sense view of questions 
which more ismediately concern their own trades should be selected 
as leaders. They ought also to have a good general knowledge of 
trade matters as they affect the welfare of their own country ; and 
also an eye to discern the effects of foreign competition in its bearing 
on proposed changes in rates of wages and conditions of labour. 
As leaders, they must be men who, believing in the wastefulness 
and barbarity of strikes, will not resort to this expedient until after 
all the resources of conciliation and arbitration have been tried and 
failed; men who recognise that by strikes and lock-outs both 
masters and workmen in a busy time, recaless of the consequences 
of their action, frequently hand over to our foreign rivals work which 
is never regained. And if, after all, it has not been possible to 
avert the threatened dislocation of labour, they should be men who 
will unceasingly watch for the right moment for ending the dispute ; 
not forgetting that strikes are a two-edged weapon with which both 
sides can play, and that the ‘ money-bags’ of the employer—stored-up 
labour if you will—have at times, when the struggle has been a pro- 
tracted one, prevailed over the bare cupboard of the workman. It 
is hardly necessary to say they should be men who are familiar with 
every phase of the labour question, not only from the labourer’s 
standpoint, but from the point of view, as well, of the employer; 
and also the effect any proposed changes will be likely to have upon 
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the consumer, who must in the end bear the brunt of it. It would 
be futile to expect that masters and workmen will, even under the 
best possible arrangements, be content to ‘bury the hatchet’; but 
it is possible, with less mutual distrust, to establish more cordial 
relations between the two. And this desirable consummation the 
leaders of trade-unions can help forward through a policy of tactful 
forbearance if they will; and, without trenching on any law of their 
constitution or derogation of dignity, uplift their cause in public 
esteem. 

There is another phase of the question which calls for special 
comment in connection with the administration of the societies. 
It has been a subject of complaint for years that men who are not 
competent workmen in their trades can, with comparative ease, 
join the ranks of a trade-union; although it is expressly enjoined 
by rule that candidates for admission shall be ‘in good health, be 
good workmen, of steady habits, and good moral character’; and 
were this rule carried out in its integrity it would have an excellent 
effect in raising the tone of the societies. But the contrary is too 
often the case, the zeal of the members to obtain recruits leading 
them to propose men for membership with whose qualifications they 
have only a superficial acquaintance. . And when, after the pro- 
bationary period, the men come before the members for initiation, 
the necessary questions of eligibility are gone through in a most 
perfunctory way. Now, this is obviously not as it should be, nor 
in the best interest of the societies; as the fact of a man being a 
trade-unionist lends an air of approval to his character as a work- 
man, and proves often his passport to employment as an efficient 
craftsman. Whereas under the prevailing conditions he frequently 
turns out a failure as a workman, and a continual source of complaint 
to the employers, as well as an element of weakness to the societies, 
inasmuch as his incompetence leads to a pretty constant drain on 
the union funds in out-of-work donation. That this is a matter 
which ought to be taken into consideration by the General Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions, with a view to amendment, will be agreed ; 
as, independent of any opinion on the part of the employers, it is 
a weak link in the chain that holds the organisations together, and 
one which can only be strengthened by the elimination of the 
undesirables; and, in future, only electing men who will by their 
labour add to its prestige. 

But the most helpful method, to my mind, for raising the status 
of the trade-unions is education ; not only book-learning, but the 
wisdom which can only be gained by experience. There is not any- 
thing more likely to benefit the workman in the future than better 
scholastic and workshop training. If he is made more competent 
and reliable, he will be able to command increased wages, and his 
work will be better worth the money to his employer. 
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Although, as a workman, I am sorry to make the admission, still, 
I must in candour—for it is not creditable to the English working 
classes, considering the facilities we have had during the last thirty 
years—say that we are poorly educated. That we are careless as 
regards the value of education, even as a help to winning an easier 
and a better livelihood, will probably account for this remissness. 
Within my own recollection—and I am not an old man—if the 
parents of a son or daughter belonging to my class sent them to 
school much beyond the half-time period, it was at once presumed 
they were intending to make them either a school master or mistress, 
or at least a book-keeper or clerk. And this idea has not even yet 
died out, for many parents cannot see that it is requisite to give 
their sons a good education to fit them to take positions as foremen 
in the mechanical trades, although such a berth would bring them 
better pay and more regular employment. 

There will be little doubt that the trade-unionists—the aristocracy 
of labour—could do much to awaken the workers to a sense of their 
responsibilities on this point. Let them, as the advance guard of 
the industrial army, see to it that their own children during school- 
age attend the classes regularly, and that they are being taught a 
thoroughly good and comprehensive elementary education, such a 
training as will assist them in the work of their life, and conduce to 
their entertainment when at Jeisure; leaving until their minds 
are more matured the further advanced subjects of study, and 
particularly those of a technical or scientific nature to an age when 
they can be understood and their usefulness appreciated. By this 
plan of procedure much valuable time which is now wasted in the 
attempt to teach abstruse subjects could be utilised in preparing 
such an educational foundation as would carry any subsequent 
additions to the store of learning. That the trade-unions, equally 
with the co-operative societies, could establish an educational 
propaganda to help forward this advanced work will be generally 
conceded. This could be done by starting classes in connection 
with the club-rooms where there are at least a dozen members; and 
further, by lectures and discussions on trade and other cognate 
questions. The classes should be staffed by practical and well- 
educated men, workmen for choice, and be strictly confined to the 
instruction of the members in the technicalities of their special 
trades, and the elucidation of the many little workshop difficulties 
which no one can explain so clearly and well as an actual craftsman. 
There should also be classes for geometry, freehand, mechanical and 
architectural drawing, as the case might require. The lectures need 
not necessarily be of a dry uninviting nature, but such as would 
tend to inspire the youths and young men to a noble endeavour to 
improve their position; while the discussions would help to broaden 
their views and elevate their general character. The lectures would, 
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of course, be delivered in convenient centres for the attendance of 
the members of several branches ; and this gathering of the clans 
would be beneficial in cultivating a spirit of emulation and comrade- 
ship in the societies. As regards the cost : that the money would be 
well spent, if the work was carried out in the spirit proposed, there 
cannot be two opinions, though it need not be excessive or pro- 
hibitory on that account. The most costly item would be the teacher’s 
fees, and as the tuition should be of the best, the teachers would 
require to be paid well. And, in truth, the best in this connection 
would be the cheapest, as I can show from the experience of a workman 
friend of myown. He was a journeyman joiner employed in a village 
workshop, and being of an inquiring mind, with an ambition to lift 
himself above the common ruck, he, with a view to improving 
himself, entered as a student the School of Art in a neighbouring 
manufacturing town. He took up three subjects for study, 
geometry, freehand, and architectural drawing ; ‘pegging away,’ to 
use the expressive phrase of President Lincoln, for three evenings a 
week for a whole year, and, when the examinations came round, he 
sat for his three subjects and passed in them all, receiving a 
prize for geometry. With a view to extending his studies and 
bringing into practical use his recently acquired knowledge, he 
entered himself for a second term at the school. Being, as I have 
said, of a practical turn of mind, he wished to apply his geometry to 
some of the problems of his trade. There is one piece of work that 
every joiner with any ambition is anxious to master, that is, making 
the twisted parts of a continued staircase handrail. My friend 
knew that the ‘lines’ for this job were got out on a geometrical 
plan, and naturally wished to apply his geometry to this useful 
purpose. He was but a young man, though with good ideas for his 
years, but the application of his knowledge was beyond him without 
assistance, so he asked first the assistant-master and afterwards the 
headmaster to explain the matter. But the problem was a sealed 
book to both of them. They were first-class teachers of art, but 
they were not practical men who could apply their knowledge to 
practical purposes, and thus proved the rock on which my friend was 
stranded. He got his information in the end from an old rule-of- 
thumb workman ; but the moral of it is that our technical teachers, 
if not actual workmen, must have spent some time in the shops, and 
gained sufficient actual knowledge of workshop practice to apply 


their learning to solve the problems of everyday work; otherwise 
they will only prove blind leaders of the blind, as in my friend’s 
experience. 

That there are not any insuperable difficulties to prevent such 
improvements in trade-union tactics as I have detailed from being 
put into practice is obvious. That there is a distinct need for trade- 
union institutes, with such a curriculum as I have indicated, spread 
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over the country in order to keep our workmen abreast with the wants 
of the times, is made manifest every day. We are being taunted day 
after day, and told that we are not doing our duty. Let us stop this, 
and provide facilities where our workmen in battalions may study and 
learn, what some of us have found out already, that the sweat of the 
brow can be lessened by the co-operation of hand and brain; and 
further, where we may be taught, that it is those qualities which are 
fostered by education, sound judgment, self-reliance, promptness, 
and shrewdness, which are in most demand, rather than great powers 
of physical endurance. 

As I have already said, the most serious difficulty to surmount is 
the cost, and while this might be met by fees from the students, I 
firmly believe it would be a policy that would pay were the societies 
to make a grant from the union funds for the purpose ; anyhow, the 
expense need not be prohibitive, and would prove a mere flea-bite 
compared with the disbursements for some labour conflicts of recent 
years. 

Trade-unions have done good work in the past, and by taking 
part in the training of our young men as suggested, can achieve 
greater success in the future; while, by making drastic changes in 
the management as indicated, we shall do much towards reducing 
labour troubles with their attendant industrial anarchy to a minimum. 
Further, the unions can be made more popular and influential among 
the working classes by making them more free; the unionists and 
non-unionists being allowed to work together, without unnecessary 
friction, would tend to remove some of the acerbities which exist 
between employers and employed. Finally, we ought not to forget, 
even when we have attained all the education we desire, that it is 
upon the strenuous industrial life, each man giving of his best for 
the best wages—that the greatness of our industries has been built 
up, and by which it will be maintained in the coming years. 


JAMES G. HUTCHINSON. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 


WE have of late had very definite proof that wireless telegraphy is 
not by way of standing still; indeed, so rapid is its rate of progress 
that any remarks one may make as to its position can only be taken 
as applying at the moment. Mr. Marconi’s recent transatlantic 
achievement cannot fail to attract general admiration, and there 
should be no stinting of congratulation here. He has now fully 
established the possibility of sending clearly understood signals 
across the Atlantic. These complimentary messages are an advance 
well worthy of a year’s work on the doubtfal, or at any rate doubted, 
S signals at the end of 1901. Five years ago no one could have 
foreseen that Marconi would have made such advances; and only ten 
years have elapsed since the first experiments were made in the 
application of Hertzian waves to telegraphy. Marconi’s work only 
covers six years, and the young Anglo-Italian has not been daunted 
or deterred by difficulties or adverse criticism. All great inventions 
have taken time to become matured and developed ; but with energy 
and dogged determination, such as appear to exist here, the desired 
goal should be ultimately reached. 

It would in these days be rash to set any limit to the 
extension of electrical science, and the scientific possibility of 
to-day becomes the every-day routine of to-morrow. The period of 
partial failure is almost bound to occur with any great invention ; 
but it may certainly be said that wireless telegraphy has passed the 
laboratory stage. 

That there are difficulties to be overcome, it would be folly to 
deny. The main requirements of an efficient system of telegraphy 
are: (a) Certainty of transmission and reception; (b) accuracy; 
(c) speed; (d) secrecy. The last condition is largely met in present- 
day cable practice by the employment of codes, cipher and other- 
wise. From a strategic standpoint, however, the prudence of solely 
relying upon their non-decipherment may be doubted. Experience 
has shown the advisability of laying all-British cables for the express 
purpose of avoiding this risk. It may also be questioned whether 
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any existing system of wireless telegraphy could successfully cope 
with a code if it is to meet the other conditions named. It would 
seem, too, that a cable may always be conceded superiority as a 
secret messenger to any system which launches forth signals into 
space without any guiding line to ensure against straying on the road.' 
Though it may not be very easy to read from tuned receivers without 
knowing the ‘pitch’ in advance, laborious trials could presumably 
effect this end, if the inducement be sufficiently strong. It seems, 
however, that a more serious and frequent failing of the new tele- 
graphy may be under conditions (a) and (b), owing to non-security 
against interference. The chance of a message being rendered 
unintelligible by a third party is not a pleasing prospect to anyone 
in the habit of using the telegraph. Cables can be cut and, if cut, 
they can be ‘tapped’; but here we havea distinct violation of the law 
under normal conditions, besides attracting too much attention to 
be worth the attempt. On the other hand, as things stand at 
present—with no one holding a monopoly of the atmosphere for 
telegraphic purposes—there does not appear to be anything to 
prevent the use of electric waves more or less in the vicinity of a 
‘wireless’ apparatus sufficiently powerful to entirely upset its 
equilibrium. This would be a comparatively simple matter and 
need not be observable, even if a meteorological disturbance were 
not equal to the occasion. This brings us to the broad question of 
patent rights. The most important exclusive privilege in connection 
with wireless telegraphy would certainly be that of sole rights for the 
use of the ether of the atmosphere; and if no one can secure this 
on the ground of being first in the field, it would seem that the 
prospect of a perfect jumble of ztheric circuits is considerable. This 
all points to serious disturbance to the eminently useful ship-to-ship 
and ship-to-shore wireless systems; and, from the public point of 
view, the sooner we get our wireless telegraphy under single—or at 
any rate responsible—control and subject to proper regulations, the 
better. The proposed international agreements may tend to meet 
this end ; and the early reservation by Government—or by definite 
parties under Government licence—of the various prominent points 
along our coast would also be advisable. 

Let us turn now to condition (c). Here we have some discre- 
pancy of evidence, though the working speed of cables is fairly well 
known and can be readily checked. The working speed of a modern 


1 Certainly the method of transmission in the wireless system contains the 
elements of novelty. That is clearly indicated by the Times correspondent at Halifax 
where he says :—‘ The lay observer has, however, ample proof of the great strength 
of the current used, in the lightning-flash which accompanies each movement of the 
operator’s hand and in the sharp and continued concussion that follows, only to be 
compared to the rapid firing of a Maxim gun.’ 

This makes one wonder what will be the effect of a constant stream of very 
powerful Hertzian waves waited into the atmosphere. 
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Atlantic cable with all the latest apparatus, including the duplex 
system, closely approaches one hundred words per minute, and is 
practically only limited by the size of the conductor and its insulator 
to meet the estimated traffic requirements. Thus it is not unusual 
to get a cablegram through from the London Stock Exchange to 
Wall Street within a minute; again, to send a message to, and 
obtain a reply from, New York in the course of ten minutes is a 
matter of everyday occurrence. The speed by the Marconi system 
is said to be practically unaffected by the intervening distance 
between the transmitter and receiver. On the other hand it appears 
to be at present a comparatively slow-working affair, even when 
compared with a cable of great length such asan Atlanticline.? This 
inferiority in speed points to the necessity of a large number of 
circuits between given spots, if the «ztheric system is to form an 
active commercial competitor with our cables ; and it remains to be 
seen whether a multiplication of wireless instruments between given 
spots will interfere with their independent working. 

But just as the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, 
so really the message-carrying capacity, or service, of a telegraph 
system is largely governed by its working arrangements with con- 
necting systems. These usually take time to develop and improve. 
They depend very much upon local conditions; but the long-stand- 
ing service afforded by most of the cable companies is now brought 
to a fairly high state of efficiency. Circumstances over which the 
cable companies have no control prevent the connecting service 
between London and this end of the Atlantic cables (as well as of the 
Eastern lines) being all that could be desired; but on the other side 
the connections in the United States and British North America 
are admirable from a commercial point of view. The Marconi 
Company are said to have entered into arrangements for a good 
‘feeding’ system on that side; but so far they do not appear to 
have been able to induce the Post Office to enter into similar 
working arrangements over here such as they (the Post Office) 
have already with the cable companies. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that the officials of the Telegraph Department do not consider 
the system has proved itself to be sufficiently reliable as yet for 
regular service purposes; and certainly the general public and the 
lay press who readily criticise this conservative attitude are forgetful 
sometimes that they are not in a position to judge of the soundness 
or otherwise of the policy adopted, for the reason that they do not 
know or understand what constitutes an efficient telegraph service, 
and what are the nature of the requirements. Neither do they 
appear to remember that our existing telegraph facilities are not 
altogether wanting ; and that in these circumstances it is better to 


? Here, again, however, it must be remembered that the speed on the Atlantic 
cable was at first considerably below the speed Mr. Marconi already claims. 
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be behindhand than ‘too previous’ in taking up a new system— 
thereby availing ourselves of the experience of others. On the 
other hand, the proverbial slowness which our country has shown in 
recognising great inventions is certainly noticeable here, in contrast 
with the line taken by the Canadian Government in the matter. 
We are reminded of what took place in regard to the establishment 
of the first Dover-Calais telegraph. On the 23rd of July, 1845, the 
brothers Brett addressed themselves to Sir Robert Peel, as Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, relative to a proposal of 
theirs for establishing a general system of oceanic telegraphic com- 
munication. They were referred to the Admiralty, Foreign Office, 
&e., and gradually became immersed in a departmental correspon- 
dence—more academic than useful—in which they were passed 
backwards and forwards from one Government office to another. It 
was a considerable time before landing rights were granted for the 
first Channel] line (ultimately laid in 1850), though the French 
showed enthusiasm from the first. In the case of the new telegraphy 
our Post Office have, it is alleged, refused to receive messages for 
subsequent transmission by the Marconi system. They have not, 
however, defended their State monopoly to the extent of confisca- 
tion, as the French Government have in the case of another xtheric 
system near Cherbourg—where, indeed, it is only experimental work 
that is being conducted! One thing is quite certain, however, and 
that is that the working arrangements which the Marconi Company 
have entered into on the other side of their transatlantic system 
will be of little avail without similar agreements with the Post Office 
over here. 

But probably none of these difficulties are insurmountable; and 
all may be overcome by anyone showing the undaunted, indomitable 
perseverance that Mr. Marconi has in solving various problems one 
by one. Marconi has age, too, on his side; he is only twenty-seven. 
Thus, curiously enough, he has effected transatlantic wireless tele- 
graphy at a period of life within a few months of that at which the 
late Sir Charles Bright laid the first Atlantic cable. The incredulity 
in, and the opposition to, the Atlantic cable was, as most of us know, 
very considerable. Men of science, engineers, and sailors were all 
prejudiced against the line. Moreover, scores of difficult problems 
had to be surmounted before the complete success of to-day was 
ultimately achieved. So, too, in the new telegraphy ; and when once 
the requirements of an efficient service are shown to be sufficiently 
met, so soon will such a means be in immediate demand for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Though we may have a little time to wait for this condition of 
things, the enormous utility of the wxtheric system for maritime 
and meteorological purposes is already beyond question. 

For all normal navigation purposes, for signalling for pilots, for 
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notification between ships of their positions, &c., the wtheric tele- 
graphy should be invaluable, and prove a boon and a blessing to the 
shipping fraternity. It should also prove of incalculable benefit to 
ships in distress, for avoiding collisions in a fog, and also for the 
issue of weather reports some time in advance of what is at present 
possible. There will no doubt come a time, too, when before start- 
ing on a sea voyage, we shall have to decide between a boat in 
telegraphic touch with the world, or one on which we can ensure 
leaving the world behind us. Already we hear talk of a mid-Atlantic 
newspaper and of one vessel having actually taken 40/. for despatch 
of messages by the Marconi system. The flashing of time signals 
has also been suggested. In a strategic sense it would seem as 
though the new method of rapid communication would be especially 
applicable to ballooning; and the writer has already pointed to 
the wtheric system as especially adaptable for putting all our 
coast stations into communication with one another, and, moreover, 
with various inland centres and military stations. So far as 
lightship and rock-lighthouse communication is concerned, con- 
sidering the length of time that has elapsed since this method 
was recommended for the purpose by a Committee appointed to 
consider and report on the whole subject, it is to be hoped that 
this work has been largely effected by now. 

In the midst of all these fields for etheric telegraphy, one may 
perhaps stop to wonder whether ten years hence the air will still be 
fresh in the early morning before the usual contamination has 
taken place. Shall we still be able to enjoy our pre-prandial ride, or 
will the air be prejudicially charged with zrograms ? 

Turning once more to the question of between-country tele- 
graphy, what is now required is an extension of our telegraphic 
facilities in all directions, partly for national and strategic reasons, 
and partly for commercial use. As regards the former need, it is 
suggested that all parts of the Empire should be in direct telegraphic 
touch with each other, and that at least one circuit should be all- 
British in character. As regards the latter need, healthy competition 
for producing an immediate reduction of rates is the main con- 
sideration. It is comparatively unimportant who effects this, 
provided that it is successfully effected; and if the wtheric system 
can show itself to be equal to the occasion, so much the better, for 
—partly on account of the much lower initial outlay involved—we 
have evidence that wireless telegraphy is at any rate likely to be 
cheap and enterprising. 

The main object of this article is to establish the great service 
which can be performed by wtheric telegraphy in connection with 
purely social messages such as have received no encouragement from 
the cable companies until the moment—possibly a coincidence— 
when wireless telegraphy began to be at all ‘ dangerous,’ and then 
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only by a proposed ‘social code.’ This is a class of message—as 
well as some commercial messages—which should be transmitted at 
‘deferred rates,’ as proposed by Sir Edward Sassoon and others 
(including the writer) to the Cable Communications Committee, 
By deferred rates is meant: rates suitable for messages of a non-urgent 
—indeed, comparatively unimportant—character, such as can be 
held over till night if necessary. The scope for messages of this class 
is open to wide extension, as the writer pointed out in a recent 
address to the London Chamber of Commerce. If, after attracting 
their customers, the Marconi Company adhere to the low rates they 
have already announced, they should indeed receive a wide measure 
of support. 

But with the present condition of between-country telegraphy 
increased facilities will, in the main, merely increase the demand; 
and there is nothing in the scientific advancement of etheric 
telegraphy such as justifies the parting with valuable investments in 
cable stocks. So far from the annihilation of the cable companies 
being imminent, and our cables becoming obsolete, it would be as 
ill-advised to sell out of cable shares as it was of those who passed 
gas shares into wiser pockets on the introduction of the electric 
light in the early eighties. The threatened competition of wireless 
telegraphy bids nothing but good for the general public by ‘ waking 
up’ the cable companies and forcing them to reduce their rates, just 
as the electric light was the means of producing the incandescent 
gas mantle. It is questionable whether any of the improvements 
which have of late years taken place in gas-lighting would ever 
have been known but for the introduction of electricity for lighting 
purposes. At the same time it would be absurd to imagine that 
such an effect spells disaster for these companies. Improvements 
in our cable service, in the way of reduced rates, &c., have only 
been accomplished as a rule at the instance of competition ; but 
as often as not the companies have in the long run benefited, 
though they have not been sufficiently far-seeing or courageous to 
reduce the rates until practically bound to. The panic-stricken 
country widow owning cable shares has unfortunately already parted 
with her property. This is largely due to the inflamed statements 
in certain portions of the lay press which are untempered by a proper 
acquaintance with the subject, or its problems. A recent news- 
paper article foretold not only the immediate sale of all the cables 
at the price of old iron, but announced that the Atlantic Mail 
Service would shortly be rendered unnecessary, and might at once 
be abolished. It would seem that those interested in either system 
are not able to treat the existing state of things in a temperate 
spirit. Consciously or otherwise, exaggeration is liable to creep in, 
and especially by unofficial repetition at the hands of the Press. 
One of the difficulties the public have to contend with, in fact, is 
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that of obtaining reliable information on which an opinion may be 
formed ; for in nearly every newspaper reference to wireless tele- 
graphy we see signs of an inspired brief, by the system being 
definitely ‘ written up’ or ‘ written down.’ 

It seems a vast pity that this should beso. It should surely be 
possible to appoint a jury of independent experts to test the value of 
the new telegraphy and give a report for the benefit alike of the 
Government and the people. Such a jury need not necessarily be 
composed of gentlemen whose connection with ztheric methods has 
lacked expansion either through insufficient personal belief or 
insufficient public support. 

Even apart from purely mercenary considerations, there is per- 
haps a tendency for those connected with the present methods of 
telegraphy to view unfavourably any new system, and to rather 
conclude that it is unequal to the object aimed at. Though such 
experts have the advantage of being fully acquainted with the 
requirements, they do not always recognise that these can be satis- 
factorily met in different ways—off the somewhat beaten track that 
they are used to and know so well. 

CHARLES BRIGHT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BEGINNING OF TOYNBEE HALL 


A REMINISCENCE 


‘How did the idea of a University Settlement arise ?’ ‘ What was 
the beginning?’ are questions so often asked by Americans, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, or the younger generation of earnest English 
people, that it seems worth while to reply in print, and to tum 
one’s mind back to those early days of effort and loneliness before 
so many bore the burden and shared the anxiety. The fear is that 
in putting pen to paper on matters which are so closely bound up 
with our own lives, the sin of egotism will be committed, or that a 
social plant, which is still growing, may be damaged, as even weeds 
are if their roots are looked at. And yet in the tale which has to 
be told there is so much that is gladdening and strengthening to 
those who are fighting apparently forlorn causes that I venture to tell 
it in the belief that to some our experiences will give hope. 

In the year 1869, Mr. Edward Dennison took up his abode in 
East London. He did not stay long nor accomplish much, but as 
he breathed the air of the people he absorbed something of their 
sufferings, saw things from their standpoint, and, as his letters in his 
memoirs show, made pregnant suggestions for social remedies. He 
was the first settler, and was followed by the late Mr. Edmund Hollond, 
to whom my husband and I owe our life in Whitechapel. He was 
ever on the look-out for men and women who cared for the people, and 
hearing that we wished to come eastward, wrote to Dr. Jackson, 
then Bishop of London, when the living of St. Jude’s fell vacant in the 
autumn of 1872, and asked that it might be offered to Mr. Barnett, 
who was at that time working as curate at St. Mary’s, Bryanston 
Square, with Mr. Fremantle, now the Dean of Ripon. I have the 
Bishop’s letter, wise, kind, and fatherly, the letter of a general 
sending a young captain toa difficult outpost. ‘Do not hurry in your 
decision,’ he wrote ; ‘it is the worst parish in my diocese, inhabited 
mainly by a criminal population, and one which has, I fear, been 
much corrupted by doles.’ 

How well I remember the day Mr. Barnett and I first came to 
see it!—a sulky sort of drizzle filled the atmosphere; the streets, 
dirty and ill-kept, were crowded with vicious and bedraggled people, 
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neglected children, and overdriven cattle. The whole parish was a 
network of courts and alleys, many houses being let out in single 
furnished rooms for 8d. a night—a bad system, which lent itself to 
every form of evil, to thriftless habits, to untidiness, to loss of self- 
respect, to unruly living, to vicious courses. 

We did not ‘hurry in our decision,’ but just before Christmas, 
1872, Mr. Barnett became vicar. A month later we were married, 
and took up our lives’ work on the 6th of March, 1873, accompanied 
by our friend Edward Leonard, who joined us ‘to do what he could’; 
his ‘ could’ being ultimately the establishment of the Whitechapel 
committee of the Charity Organisation Society, and a change in 
the lives and ideals of a large number of young people, whom he 
gathered round him to hear of the Christ he worshipped. 

It would sound like exaggeration if I told my memories of those 
times. The previous vicar had had a long and disabling illness, and 
all was out of order. The church, unserved either by curate, choir, 
or officials, was empty, dirty, unwarmed. Once the platform of 
popular preachers, Mr. Hugh Allen and Mr. (now Bishop) Thornton, 
it had had huge galleries built to accommodate the crowds who 
came from all parts of London to hear them—galleries which blocked 
the light, and made the subsequent emptiness additionally oppressive. 
The schools were closed, the school-rooms all but devoid of furni- 
ture, the parish organisation ni; no mothers’ meeting, no Sunday 
school, no communicants’ class, no library, no guilds, no music, no 
classes, nothing alive. Around this barren, empty shell surged the 
people, here to-day, gone to-morrow. Thieves and worse, receivers 
of stolen goods, hawkers, casual dock labourers, every sort of 
unskilled low-class cadger congregated in the parish. There was an 
Irish quarter and a Jew quarter, while whole streets were given over 
to the hangers-on of a vicious population, people whose conduct was 
brutal, whose ideal was idleness, whose habits were disgusting, and 
‘among whom goodness was laughed at, the honest; man and the 
tight-living woman being scorned as unpractical. Robberies, 
assaults, and fights in the streets were frequent; and to me, a 
born coward, it grew into a matter of distress when we became 
sufficiently well known in the parish for our presence to stop, or at 
least to moderate, a fight ; for then it seemed a duty to join the 
crowd, and not to follow one’s nervous instincts and pass by on the other 
side. I recall one breakfast being disturbed by three fights outside the 
Vicarage. We each went to one, and the third was hindered by a 
hawker friend who had turned verger, and who fetched the distant 
policeman, though he evidently remained doubtful as to the value 
of interference. 

We began our work very quietly and simply : opened the church 
(the first congregation was made up of six or seven old women, 
all expecting doles for coming), restarted the schools, began Bible 
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Classes, established relief committees, organised parish machinery, and 
tried to cauterise, if not to cure, the deep cancer of dependence 
which was embedded in all our parishioners alike, lowering the best 
among them and degrading the worst. At all hours, on all days, 
and with every possible pretext, the people came and begged. To 
them we were nothing but the source from which to obtain tickets, 
money, or food ; and so confident were they that help would be forth- 
coming that they would allow themselves to get into circumstances of 
suffering or distress easily foreseen, and then send round to demand 
assistance. 

I can still recall my emotions when summoned to a sick woman 
in Castle Alley, an alley long since pulled down, where the houses, 
three storeys high, were hardly six feet apart ; the sanitary accommo- 
dation pits in the cellars; and the whole place only fit for the 
condemnation it got directly Cross’s Act was passed. This Alley, 
by the way, was in part the cause of Cross’s Act, so great an impression 
did it make on Lord Cross, then Sir Richard Cross, when Mr. Barnett 
induced him to come down and see it one hot summer’s day. 

In this stinking alley, ina tiny, dirty room, all the windows broken 
and stuffed up, lay the woman who had sent forme. There were 
no bed-clothes ; she lay on a sacking covered with rags. 

‘I do not know you,’ said I, ‘ but I hear you want to see me.’ 

‘No, ma’am!’ replied a fat, beer-sodden woman by the side 
of the bed, producing a wee, new-born baby ; ‘ we don’t know yer, but 
’ere’s the babby, and in course she wants clothes and the mother 
comforts like. So we jist sent round to the church.’ 

This was a compliment to the organisation which represented 
Christ, but one which showed how sunken was the character which 
could not make even the simplest provision for an event which 
must have been expected for months, and which even the poorest 
among the respectable counts sacred. 

The refusal of the demanded doles made the people very angry. 
Once the Vicarage windows were broken ; once we were stoned by an 
angry crowd, who also hurled curses at us as we walked down 4 
criminal-haunted street, and howled out, as a climax of their wrongs, 
‘ And it’s us as pays em.’ But we lived all this down, and as the 
years went by, reaped a harvest of love and gratitude which is one 
of the gladdest possessions of our lives, and is quite disproportionate 
to the service we have rendered. But that is the end of the story, 
and I must go back to the beginning. 

In a parish, which occupies only 109,500 square yards and was 
inhabited by 8,000 persons, we were confronted by some of the hardest 
problems of city life. The housing of the people, the superfluity of 
unskilled labour, the enforcement of resented education, the liberty 
of the criminal classes to congregate and create a low public opinion, 
the administration of the Poor Law, the amusements of the ignorant, 
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the hindrances to local government (in a neighbourhood devoid of 
the leisured and cultured), the difficulty of uniting the unskilled 
men and women in trade unions, the necessity for stricter Factory 
Acts, the joylessness of the masses, the hopelessness of the young— 
all represented difficult problems, each waiting for a solution and 
made more complicated by the apathy of the poor, who were 
content with an unrighteous contentment, and patient with a 
Godless patience. These were not the questions to be replied to by 
doles, nor could the problems be solved by kind acts to individuals, 
nor by the healing of the suffering, which was but the symptom of 
the disease. 

In those days these difficulties were being dealt with mainly by 
good kind women, generally elderly ; few men, with the exception of 
the clergy and noted philanthropists, such as Lord Shaftesbury, were 
interested in the welfare of the poor, and economists rarely joined 
close experience with their theories. 

‘If men, cultivated, young, thinking men, could only know of 
those things they would be altered,’ I used to say, with girlish 
faith in human good-will—a faith which years has not shaken ; and 
in the spring of 1875 we went|to Oxford, partly to tell about the poor, 
partly to enjoy ‘eights week’ with a group of young friends. Our 
party was planned by Miss Toynbee, whom I had met when at 
school, and whose brother Arnold was then an undergraduate at 
Balliol. Our days were filled by the hospitality with which Oxford 
still rejoices its guests; but in the evenings we used to drop quietly 
down the river with two or three earnest men, or sit long and late 
in our lodgings in the Turl, and discuss the mighty problems of 
poverty and the people. How vividly Canon Barnett and I can 
recall each and all of that first group of ‘thinking men,’ so ready 
to take up enthusiasms in their boyish strength—Arnold Toynbee, 
Arthur Hoare, Leonard Montefiore, Alfred Milner, Philip Gell, John 
Falk, G. E. Underhill, Ralph Whitehead, Lewis Nettleship! Some 
of these are still here and caring for the people, but others have 
passed behind the veil, where perhaps earth’s sufferings areexplicable. 

We used to ask each undergraduate as he developed interest to come 
and stay in Whitechapel, and see for himself. And they came, 
some to spend a few weeks, some for the long vacation, while others, 
as they left the University and began their life’s work, took lodgings 
in East London, and felt all the fascination of its strong pulse of 
life, hearing, as those who listen always may, the hushed unceasing 
moans underlying the cry which ever and anon makes itself heard by 
an unheeding public. 

From that visit to Oxford in the ‘eights week’ of 1875 date 
many visits to both the Universities. Rarely a term passed without 
our going to Oxford, where the men who had been down to East 
London introduced us to others who might do as they had done. 
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Sometimes we stayed with Dr. Jowett, the immortal Master of Balliol, 
sometimes we were the guests of the undergraduates, who would 
get up meetings in their rooms, and arrange innumerable breakfasts, 
teas, river excursions, and other opportunities for introducing the 
subject of the duty of the cultured to the poor and degraded. 

No organisation was started, no committee, society, nor club 
founded. We met men, told them of the needs of the out-of-sight 
poor; many came to see Whitechapel and stayed to help it. 
And so eight years went by—our Oxford friends laughingly terming 
my husband the ‘ unpaid professor of social philosophy.’ 


In June 1883 we were told by Mr. Moore Smith that some men 
at St. John’s College at Cambridge were wishful to do something for 
the poor, but that they were not quite prepared to start an ordinary 
College Mission. Mr. Barnett was asked to suggest some other 
possible and more excellent way. The letter came as we were 
leaving for Oxford, and was slipped with others in my husband’s 
pocket. Soon something went wrong with the engine and delayed 
the train so long that the passengers were allowed to get out. We 
seated ourselves on the railway bank, just then glorified by masses 
of large ox-eyed daisies, and there he wrote a letter suggesting 
that men might hire a house, where they could come for short 
or long periods, and, living in an industrial quarter, learn to ‘sup 
sorrow with the poor.’ The letter pointed out that close personal 
knowledge of individuals among the poor must precede wise legisla- 
tion for remedying their needs, and that as English local government 
was based on the assumption of a leisured cultivated class, it was 
necessary to provide it artificially in those regions where the line of 
leisure was drawn just above sleeping hours, and where the education 
ended at thirteen years of age and with the three R’s. 

That letter founded Toynbee Hall. Insomnia had sapped my 
health for along time, and later, in the autumn of that year, we were 
sent to Eaux Bonnes for me to try a water cure. During that 
period the Cambridge letter was expanded into a paper, which my 
husband read at a College meeting at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in November of the same year, where, to quote the Bishop of 
Stepney’s words, ‘there were present a number of men who have 
since become well known. Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Michael Sadler, 
Mr. Anthony Hawkins, better known as “ Anthony Hope,” Mr. Spende: 
of the Westminster Gazette, and myself.’ Mr. Arthur Sidgwick was 
also present, and it is largely due to his practical vigour that the 
idea of University Settlements in the industrial working-class 
quarters of large towns fell not only on sympathetic ears, but was 
guided until it came to fruition. Soon after the meeting, a small 
but earnest committee was formed; later it grew in size and 
importance, money was obtained on debenture bonds, and a head 
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sought who would turn the idea intoafact. Here was the difficulty. 
Such men as had been pictured in the paper which Mr. Knowles had 
published in this Review of February, 1884,' are not met with every 
day; and no inquiries seemed to discover the wanted man, who 
would be called upon to give all and expect nothing. 

Mr. Barnett and I had spent eleven years of life and work in 
Whitechapel. We were weary. My health stores were limited 
and often exhausted, and family circumstances had given us larger 
means and opportunities for travel. We were therefore desirous to 
turn our backs on the strain, the pain, the passion, and the poverty 
of East London, at least for a year or two, and take repose after work 
which had both aged and weakened us. But no other man was to be 
found who would and could do the work ; and, if this child-thought 
was not to die, it looked as if we must undertake to try to rear it. 

We went to the Mediterranean to consider the matter, and 
solemnly, on a Sunday morning, made our decision. How well I 
recall the scene as we sat at the end of the quaint harbour-pier at 
Mentone, the blue waves dancing at our feet, everything around 
scintillating with light and movement in contrast with the dull and 
dulling squalor of the neighbourhood which had been our home for 
eleven years, and which our new decision would make our home for 
another indefinite spell of labour and effort. ‘God help us!’ we said 
to each other ; and then we telegraphed home to obtain the refusal of 
the big Industrial School next to St. Jude’s Vicarage, which had 
recently been vacated, and which we thought to be a good site for 
the first Settlement, and returned to try to live up to the standard 
which we had unwittingly set-for ourselves in describing in the 
article the unknown man who was wanted for Warden. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The committee did the work, 
bought the land, engaged the architect (Mr. Elijah Hoole), raised 
the money, and interested more and more men, who came for vary- 
ing periods either to live, to visit, or to see what was being done. 


On the 10th of March, 1883, Arnold Toynbee had died. He had 
been our beloved and faithful friend ever since, as a lad of eighteen, 
his own mind then being chiefly concerned with military interests and 
ideals, he had heard, with the close interest of one treading untrodden 
paths, facts about the toiling ignorant multitude, whose lives were 
stunted by labour, clouded by poverty and degraded by ignorance. 
He had frequently been to see us at St. Jude’s, staying sometimes a few 
nights, oftener tempting us to go a day or two with him into the 
country ; and ever wooing us with persistent hospitality to Oxford. 
Once, in 1879, he had taken rooms over the Charity Organisation 
office in Commercial Road, hoping to spend part of the long vacation, 
learning of the people; but his health, often weakly, could not 

1 ‘The Universities of the Poor’ by Samuel A. Barnett. 
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stand the noise of the traffic, the sullenness of the aspect, nor the pain 
which stands waiting at every corner; and at the end of some two 
or three weeks he gave up the plan and left East London, never to 
return excepting as our welcome guest. His share of the movement 
was at Oxford, where with a subtle force of personality he attracted 
original or earnest minds of all degrees, and turned their thoughts or 
faces towards the East End and its problems. The personality of 
Arnold Toynbee was remarkable. To use Lord Milner’s words in his 
recent Reminiscence, ‘No man has ever had for me the same 
fascination or made me realise the secret of prophetic power—the 
kind of influence exercised in all ages by the men of religious and 
moral inspiration. Through him many men came to work with us, 
while others were stirred by the meetings held in Oxford or by the 
pamphlet called the ‘ Bitter Cry,’ which, in spite of its exaggerations, 
aroused people to think of the poor; by the stimulating teaching of 
Professor T. H. Green, and by the constant kindly sympathy of the 
late Master of Balliol, who once startled some of his hearers, who had 
not plumbed the depths of his wide wise sympathy, by publicly 
advising all young men, whatever their career, ‘to make some of 
their friends among the poor.’ 


The 10th of March, 1884, was a Sunday, and on the afternoon of that 
day Balliol chapel was filled with a splendid body of men who had 
come together from all parts of England in loving memory of Arnold 
Toynbee, on the anniversary of his death. Professor Jowett had asked 
my husband to preach to them, and they listened, separating almost 
silently at the chapel porch, filled, one could almost feel, by the 
aspiration to copy him in caring much, if not doing much, for those 
who had fallen by the way or were ‘ ignorant of our glorious gains.’ 

We had often chatted, those of us who were busy planning the 
new Settlement, as to what to call it. We did not mean the name 
to be descriptive ; it should, we thought, be free from every possible 
savour of a Mission, and yet it should, in itself, be suggestive of a 
noble aim. As I sat on that Sunday afternoon in the chapel, one of 
the few women among the crowd of strong-brained, straight-living men 
assembled in reverent affection for one man, the thought flashed to 
me, ‘Let us call the Settlement Toynbee Hall.’ To Mr. Bolton 
King, the honorary secretary of the committee, had come the same 
idea, and it, finding favour with the committee, was so decided, and 
our new Settlement received its name before a brick was laid or the 
plans concluded. 


On the Ist of July, 1884, the workmen began to pull down the 
old Industrial School, and to adapt such of it as was possible for the 
new uses; and on Christmas Eve, 1884, the first settlers, Mr. H. D. 
Leigh, of Corpus, and Mr. C. H. Grinling, of Hertford, slept in Toynbee 
Hall, quickly followed by thirteen residents, most of whom had beep 
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living in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, some for a considerable 
length of time, either singly or in groups, one party inhabiting a 
small disused public-house, others in model dwellings or in lodgings, 
habitations unsuitable both for their own welfare as well as the needs 
of those whom they would serve. Those men had, as our fellow 
workers, become settlers before the Settlement scheme was conceived, 
and as such were conversant with the questions in the air. It was 
an advantage, also, that they were of different ages, friends of more 
than one University generation, and linked together by a common 
friendship to us. 

The present Dean of Ripon had for many years lent his house at 
No. 3 Ship Street for our use, and so had enabled us to spend some 
consecutive weeks of each summer at Oxford ; and during those years 
we had learnt to know the flower of the University, counting, as boy 
friends, some men who have since become world-widely known ; 
some who have done the finest work and ‘ scorned to blot it with a 
name ;’ and others who, as civil servants, lawyers, doctors, country 
gentlemen, business men, have in the more humdrum walks of life 
carried into practice the same spirit of thoughtful sympathy which 
first brought them to inquire concerning those less endowed and 
deprived of life’s joys, or those who, handicapped by birth, training, 
and environment, had fallen by the way. 


As to what Toynbee Hall has done and now is doing, it is 
difficult for anyone, and impossible for me, to speak. Perhaps I 
cannot be expected to see the wood for the trees. Those who have 
cared to come and see for themselves what is being done, to stay in 
the house and join in its work, know that Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 
is a place where twenty University men live in order to work for, to 
teach, and to learn of the poor. And for eighteen years the succes- 
sion of residents has never failed. Men of varied opinions and many 
views, both political and religious, have lived harmoniously together, 
some staying as long as fifteen years, others remaining shorter periods. 
All have left behind them marks of their residence ; sometimes in 
the policy of the local Boards, of which they have become members ; 
or in relation to the Student Residences, to the Antiquarian, Natural 
History, or Travelling Clubs which individuals among them have 
founded ; or by busying themselves with Boys’ or Men’s Clubs, classes, 
debates, conferences, discussions. Their activities have been unceasing 
and manifold, but looking over many years and many men, it seems to 
my inferior womanly mind that the best work has been done by those 
men who have cared most deeply for individuals among the poor. Out 
of such deep care has grown intimate knowledge of their lives and in- 
dustrial position, and from knowledge has come improvement in laws, 
conditions or administration. It is such care that has awakened in the 
people the desire to seek what is best. It is the care of those who, 
loving God, have taught others to know Him. It is the care of those 
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who, pursuing knowledge and rejoicing in learning, have spread it 
among the ignorant more effectively than books, classes, or lectures 
could have done. It is the care for the degraded which alone arouses 
them to care for themselves. It is the care for the sickly, the weak, 
the oppressed, the rich, the powerful, the happy, the teacher and 
taught, the employed and the employer, which enables introduction 
to be made and interpretation of each other to be offered and accepted. 
From this seed of deep individual care has grown a large crop of 
friendship, and many flowers of graceful acts. 

It is the duty of Toynbee Hall, situated as it is at the gate of 
East London, to play the part of a skilful host and introduce the 
East to the West; but all the guests must be intimate friends, or 
there will be social blunders. Toquote some words out of this year’s 
Report, just written by Canon Barnett, Toynbee Hall is ‘ an association 
of persons, with different opinions and different tastes; its unity is 
that of variety; its methods are spiritual rather than material; it 
aims at permeation rather than at conversion; and its trust is in 
friends linked to friends rather than in organisation.’ 


It was a crowded meeting of the Universities Settlements Associa- 
tion that was held in Balliol Hall in March 1892, it being known that 
Professor Jowett, who had recently been dangerously ill, would take 
thechair. Hespoke falteringly (for he was still weakly) and once there 


came an awful pause that paled the hearers who loved him, in fear 
for his well-being. He told something of his own connection with the 
movement; of how he had twice stayed with us in Whitechapel, and 
had seen men’s efforts to lift this dead weight of ignorance and pain. 
He referred to Arnold Toynbee, one of ‘the purest minded of men,’ 
and one who ‘troubled himself greatly over the unequal positions of 
mankind.’ He told of the force of friendship which was to him 
sacred, and ‘some of which should be offered to the poor.’ He dwelt 
on his own hopes for Toynbee Hall, of its uses to Oxford, as well as 
to Whitechapel ; and he spoke also of us and our work, which he 
said were the foundation of it all ; but those words were conceived by 
his friendship for and his faith in us, and hardly represented the 
facts. They left out of sight what the Master of Balliol could only 
imperfectly know—the countless acts of kindness, the silent gifts of 
patient service, and the unobtrusive lives of many men; their re- 
verence before weakness and poverty, their patience with misunder- 
standing, their faith in the power of the best, their tenderness to 
children and their boldness against vice. These are the foundations 
on which Toynbee Hall has been built, and on which it stands aiming 
to raise the ideals of human life, and to strengthen faith in God 
Almighty, whose Christian name is Love. 


HENRIETTA O. BARNETT. 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCATIO2 


EpucaTion, after having been more or less neglected for a long time 
in Great Britain, has now become an all-powerful panacea in the eyes 
of the British public and of the British politician. As the alchemists 
of the dark ages expected to be able to turn any base metal into 
gold with the help of the philosopher’s stone, even so the politicians 
of the present day expect education to work wonders in Great Britain 
and to benefit the nation most marvellously in every direction. And, 
as in the Middle Ages unenlightened princes often subjected their 
entire States to the fantastic experiments of astrologers and alchemists, 
half crack-brained mystics not entirely innocent of fraud, half 
nebulous scientists full of extravagant superstitions, in the hope 
of benefiting their people thereby, even so the patient British nation 
is to be experimented upon by the schoolmaster at the bidding of 
the politician, and education is to work wonders in every way. The 
stagnation of British commerce is to be converted into commercial 
triumphs by commercial education. Our former industrial supremacy 
is to return at the hand of technical education, improved military 
education is to endow us with capable officers—in fact, the whole 
nation will have to put its nose in a book. But may not the nation 
become shortsighted, in the literal and in the metaphorical sense, 
from too much study, and may not the promised blessings of the 
schoolmaster’s activity prove largely an illusion? At present it 
seems as if we were going to fall from the Scylla of under-education 
into the perhaps more dangerous Charybdis of over-education. 

Whilst educational enthusiasts in and out of politics are strenu- 
ously advocating the ‘training’ of leaders of men in every field of 
human activity, it is useful to consider. occasionally the limitations 
of education, and to remember how few of the leaders of men have 
been ‘trained’ to their leadership by third parties either in schools 
or otherwise. 

It is an old experience that the most prominent men in nearly 
every province of human activity have been amateurs, and that is 
one of the reasons why amateurs, and not professionals, are selected 
to rule our great public departments. Our great administrators have 
nearly all been amateurs and autodidacts. To take a few of the 
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best known examples: Cromwell was a farmer, Warren Hastings and 
Clive were clerks, Mr. Chamberlain was brought up for trade, Lord 
Goschen for commerce, and Lord Cromer for the army. Other 
countries have had the same experience with self-taught amateurs. 
Prince Bismarck was brought up for law, failed twice to pass his 
examination, became a country squire, and drifted without any train- 
ing into the Prussian diplomatic service and the cabinet, and founded 
the German Empire. George Washington was a surveyor, Benjamin 
Franklin a printer, Abraham Lincoln a lumberman, M. de Witte a 
railway official. 

In a less exalted sphere we meet with the same phenomenon. 
Sir William Herschell was a musician, Faraday a bookbinder, Scott 
a lawyer’s clerk, Murat a student of theology, Ney a notary’s clerk, 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning machine and the first cotton 
manufacturer, a barber, Spinoza a glass-blower, Adam Smith a clergy- 
man, Lord Armstrong an attorney, Herbert Spencer an engineer, 
Pasteur, the father of modern medicine and chirurgy, a chemist, 
Edison a newsvendor; George Stephenson and most of the great 
inventors and creators of industry of his time were ordinary working 
men. 

When we look round we find not only that many leaders of men 
were devoid of a highly specialised training in that particular branch 
of human activity in which they excel, that they were self-taught 
amateurs, but that many of the ablest politicians and of the most 
successful business men have not even had the advantage of a fair 
general education. Abraham Lincoln had learned at school only the 
three R’s, and those very incompletely, President Garfield worked 
with a boatman when only ten years old, President Jackson was 8 
saddler and never spelled correctly, President Benjamin Harrison 
started life as a farmer, and President Andrew Johnson, a former 
tailor, visited no school, and learned reading only from his wife. 
George Peabody started work when only eleven years old, the late 
Sir Edward Harland was apprenticed at the age of fifteen years, 
Andrew Carnegie began his commercial career when twelve years old 
as a factory hand, Charles Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, drove a coach as a boy, and then became a stake- 
driver at an iron works. Josiah Wedgwood started work when only 
eleven years old; Arkwright, the father of our cotton industry, was 
never at school, Edison was engaged in selling papers when twelve 
years of age, and Sir Hiram Maxim was with a carriage builder when 
he was fourteen. ‘Commodore’ Cornelius Vanderbilt, the railway 
king, who left more than a hundred million dollars, started as 4 
ferryman at a tender age; the founder of the wealth of the Astors 
was a butcher’s boy, Baron Amsel Mayer von Rothschild a pedilar, 
Alfred Krupp a smith, Rockefeller, the head of the Standard Oil 
Trust, a clerk. All these most successful men were sautodidacts. 
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People well acquainted with the City can name a goodly number of 
millionaires who occasionally drop an ‘h,’ the only evidence left of 
an arduous career from the bottom rung of the ladder. 

Why have so few eminently successful men been school-trained ? 
Because the acceptance of ready-made opinions kills the original 
thinking power and unbiassed resourcefulness of the mind, and 
paramount success cannot be achieved by docile scholars and 
imitators, but only by pioneers. Besides, the independent spirits 
who are predestined for future greatness are usually impatient of 
the restraint of schools, and of their formal and largely unpractical 
tuition, and wish to be free to follow their own instincts towards 
success. 

In view of these numerous well-known instances of greatness 
achieved by men unaided, but also unspoiled by education, who 
taught themselves what they found necessary to learn, which 
instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, it is only natural to 
find a strong opposition to education among the unlearned men 
whose native shrewd common-sense has not been affected by the 
reading of books. But even the learned begin to waver and to ask 
themselves whether the much-vaunted benefits of learning have not 
been largely over-estimated, and whether the undoubted advantages 
of education are not more than counterbalanced by corresponding 
disadvantages. 

The doubts as to the advantages of education have been con- 
siderably strengthened by our experiences in the South African war. 
Many observers have been struck by the curious phenomenon that 
our most highly educated officers had on the whole so little success 
against the Boer officers, who were not only quite unlearned in the 
science of war, but also mostly uneducated, and sometimes grossly 
ignorant in elementary knowledge, peasants who had perhaps not 
even heard the names of Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Moltke, 
whose every battle our erudite officers had at their fingers’ ends. 

The highest military school in Great Britain is the Staff College. 
The officers who have succeeded in passing through that institution 
are considered to be the most intellectual, and are marked out for 
future employment in the most responsible positions. They are 
our most scientific soldiers and represent the flower of learning in 
the army. Consequently it might be expected that our most 
distinguished generals should be Staff College men. However, if we 
look through the Army List, it appears that our most successful 
officers in the Boer war—Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Sir John 
French, Sir George White, Sir Archibald Hunter, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Lord Dundonald, Sir Hector Macdonald, and General Baden-Powell— 
have not passed the Staff College. On the other hand, we find that 
the late General Colley, who lost Majuba, was a prominent military 
scientist and Staff College professor, and that General Gatacre, who 
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was defeated at Stormberg, and Generals Kelly-Kenny, Hildyard, 
Hart, and Barton, who also took part in the South African war, 
though not with conspicuous success, have the much-coveted P.S.C. 
(passed Staff College) printed before their names. In the South 
African war it came to pass, as some crusty old colonels had pro- 
phesied, that the officers who were brimful of scientific military 
knowledge, and who could talk so learnedly on strategy and tactics, 
achieved nothing on the field of battle. Those who achieved some- 
thing had not been ‘trained’ to generalship in the Staff College, 
and had not had their natural thinking power, their common-sense, 
crowded out of existence by the absorption of a huge store of book- 
learning. 

After some of our initial defeats a distinguished general was sent 
out, and it was reported that wherever he went a large library of 
military works, strategical, tactical, and historical, went with him. 
He and his library went to Africa to save the situation, but not many 
months after that distinguished scientific general returned in disgrace 
to England, together with his library. His imposing book knowledge, 
with which he could talk down any mere fighting officer, had availed 
him nothing in the field. 

Our ‘highly trained’ professional intelligence officers proved also 
of very little value until they had unlearned in Africa what they had 
been taught at home, whilst quite unlearned Transvaal peasants made 
splendid intelligence officers. On the other hand, ‘Colonel’ Wools- 
Sampson, by far our best intelligence officer, was a civilian. 

Our politicians have unfortunately not yet learned the lessons of 
the South African war. Instead of investigating why the unlearned 
peasant officers defeated so often the flower of our military scientists, 
who were fortified with the most profound military education, and 
who had a most extensive knowledge of the battles, the strategy and 
tactics of all periods, from the time of Hannibal onwards, a committee 
of gentlemen innocent of war was deputed to inquire into the edu- 
cation of our officers. Naturally enough their verdict was con- 
demnatory of the present system, and various suggestions were made 
by it how to improve the education of our officers. Lord Kitchener, 
General French, Christian de Wet, and Louis Botha, fighting officers 
who are no doubt the most competent judges of the qualifications 
required in an officer for war, were, unfortunately, not asked for their 
opinion on such a vital matter. It would have been interesting to 
learn how much or how little weight practical authorities of unrivalled 
weight, such as these, attach to school education of officers as 
practised in Great Britain, and what, according to their opinion, the 
effect of that school education is upon their common-sense. 

In view of these few examples, which are universally known, and 
many more which are less familiar, it is not to be wondered at that 
thoughtful men begin to question the efficacy of education altogether. 
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Hence the danger seems impending that after a spell of over-educa- 
tion the swing of the pendulum should bring us back again to under- 
education. Consequently it seems opportune to consider what the 
object of education should be, what the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of education are, how the disadvantages of education are 
caused, and how they may be obviated, so that only the advantages 
of education should remain. 

The object of education has been laid down by the great thinkers 
of all times. King Solomon recommends education in order ‘to give 
subtility to the simple, to the young man knowledge and discretion ’ 
(Prov. i. 3), and though he frequently recommends knowledge, he 
considers it as subsidiary to understanding, and wisely emphasises 
‘Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all 
thy getting get understanding’ (Prov. iv. 7). 

The advantages of a proper education are too generally known to 
be enlarged upon, consequently we may turn at once to the dis- 
advantages inkerent to education. 

No great thinker believes in the indiscriminate and uncritical 
acquisition, the mere storage of dead book-knowledge, to the con- 
fusion of the intellect, a result which is usually arrived at by the 
cramming in preparation for examinations, as practised by our present- 
day education. Learning by rote was probably in former ages as 
popular among schoolmasters as it is now, because it shows quickest 
some tangible results of education. Aware of this danger Solomon 
urges again and again in his proverbs ‘Get wisdom,’ ‘Get under- 
standing,’ ‘Get discretion.’ He evidently thought an actively 
working and intelligent brain more valuable than one filled with 
knowledge. 

No doubt the object of education should be to enlighten the 
understanding, cultivate the taste, correct the temper, form the 
manners and habits of youth, and, especially, to fit them for useful- 
ness in their future stations by preparing them for the battle of life. 
Is this object attained to any degree by our present education, or 
does it chiefly endow us with a show of motley knowledge, mostly 
useless in after life, to the detriment of our natural thinking powers 
and of our common-sense ? 

The danger inherent to the possession of a store of undigested 
knowledge is that it shackles, stifles, and often kills the free working 
of the brain. That great danger of education has been clear to 
many great men, from Solomon onwards, who have given the matter 
athought. Of the numerous epigrams which have been coined to 
warn against the danger of substituting a dead weight of undigested 
and therefore useless knowledge for an active unprejudiced and clear 
brain, endowed with common-sense, I should like to mention only 
two: Goethe’s ‘The greater the knowledge the greater the doubt,’ 
and Hazlitt’s ‘The most learned are often the most narrow-minded 
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men. The truth of these sayings is absolutely clear to every one; 
only this truth, though instinctively felt, has not sufficiently been 
taken to heart by those who direct the education of the nation. 

It has been truly said ‘Knowledge is power,’ but knowledge in 
itself is not power, only applied knowledge is power. Knowledge is 
like money, not valuable in itself, but only valuable for what it will 
buy. Knowledge is like a strong weapon, but the best weapon is 
useless to a man who does not know how to wield it. Knowledge is 
an elementary power, but the power of the Niagara, or of steam, or 
of electricity, would be useless to mankind unless intelligence directs 
that power to some practical purpose. The Chinese knew magnetic 
iron long before the Europeans knew it. To them it was a piece of 
iron and nothing more. Handled by European intelligence, magnetic 
iron became a useful power in the compass, which gave Europe the 
rule of the seas. The Chinese knew also gunpowder before the 
Europeans knew it, but to them it was only a plaything used in 
fireworks. A man who has read endless treatises on boxing, and 
who has studied the fights of all great boxers, gets knocked out 
whilst he is reflecting how Jackson or Fitzsimmons would have 
behaved. The officer whose mind is soaked in military literature 
and who can tell why Napoleon won the battle of Austerlitz and why 
Frederick the Great lost the battle of Hochkirch has lost in nine 
cases out of ten his common-sense, the buoyancy, resourcefulness 
and impartiality of mind with which a less erudite officer would 
tackle a difficult question. 

A learned officer whose intelligence has been swallowed up by his 
military studies will not immediately fit his tactics to the case in 
point, as his free common-sense would suggest, but tries often to 

. make the case in point fit the theories which he has imbibed, or the 
historical precedents and parallels, which his memory, not his judg- 
ment, suggests to him, An example: On the 15th of December, 1899, 
General Buller telegraphed to Lord Lansdowne from Chieveley Camp: 

. . . My view is that I ought to let Ladysmith go and keep good positicn 
for the defence of South Natal, and let time help us. . . . The best thing I can 


suggest is that I should keep defensive position and fight it out in a country 
better suited to our tactics, 


Instead of looking at the position of the enemy and his tactics 
with an unbiassed mind, and fitting his tactics to the ground and 
circumstances, General Buller evidently wished to fit the ground and 
circumstances to his unsuitable book tactics and proposed to retire 
to South Natal in the vain hope that the enemy would oblige him 
by following after, and thus enable him to fight there according to 
the book. Other generals complained that the Boers ‘ bolted’ before 
an attack with the bayonet could be ‘ brought home.’ They seemed 
to consider that the Boers did not play the game squarely in deviat- 
ing from the tactics taught in the text-books. 
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Amongst statesmen also we find that, on the whole, the com- 
paratively unlearned have a great advantage over the very learned 
and bookish. Our two most capable living statesmen, Lord Cromer 
and Mr. Chamberlain, were brought up for the army and for business 
respectively. They are hard workers and practical men, singularly 
free from useless book learning, and have never been known to rely 
for an argument on a text-book or a professorial dictum. Their 
learning has been chiefly derived from intelligent observation in 
practical life, and they have fortunately not had time for lengthy 
theoretical studies. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was a great 
scholar. His mind was a perfect encyclopzdia of classical and other 
knowledge. He could look at every question from so many sides 
and could enlarge on its countless minor aspects and possibilities 
with such a wonderful brilliancy and intellectual subtlety that after 
considering all the arguments which might be raised for or against, 
he did at the end often no longer know himself what side totake. He 
illustrated Bacon’s saying, that it is not so important to know what 
might be said as what ought to be done. Mr. Gladstone’s unwieldy 
store of book knowledge was a millstone round his neck, and dis- 
qualified him from being a statesman of the first rank. Instead 
of looking at essentials, his kaleidoscopic mind became involved 
and entangled by the spinning out of his topic, and after straying 
through a confusing maze of arguments, he was apt to let slip the 
thread and to lose himself in trifles. 

Of English statesmen of the second rank, few are more thoroughly 
forgotten than those of the greatest aud most subtle intellect, and 
of nearly unequalled learning, such as Edward Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Robert Lowe, and the late Duke of 
Argyll. They are hardly remembered as statesmen. 

Compared with the men named above, the two greatest states- 
men of modern times, Bismarck and Abraham Lincoln, might be 
called uncultured. Bismarck was comparatively unlearned and 
certainly not bookish. In fact, he expressed more than once his 
contempt of political and of economical theorists, and relied solely 
on his broad untrammelled common-sense, taking no notice of 
professorial theories and protestations. Unhampered by the super- 
fluous knowledge and the zsthetic feelings of a Gladstone, and quite 
free from the theories of political scientists and political economists, 
he brushed the hair-splitting arguments of over-culture aside, kept 
his eyes steadfastly on the main issue, and rapidly led his country 
from triumph to triumph, to greatness, unity, and wealth. Again, 
that great statesman Abraham Lincoln, the former lumberman, 
brought the sturdy practical sober common-sense and the fearless 
determination which he had acquired in his intercourse with nature 
from the backwoods into office, and saved America from disruption. 

Vor, LIII—No. 312 Y 
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No bookish men of science would have been able to replace either 
Bismarck or Lincoln. 

Of our rulers, unpolished Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Cromwell are among the greatest. On the other hand, of our 
polished rulers, James the First, ‘ the wisest fool in Christendom,’ 
and Charles the Second, ‘ who never said a foolish thing, and never 
did a wise one,’ confirm that people who have filled themselves with 
undigested learning can talk most wisely in drawing upon their 
store, but cannot act wisely in applying their accumulated know- 
ledge to practical issues, because with them knowledge has taken 
the place of common-sense. ; 

What applies to military matters and to business of state applies 
with equal force to trade and commerce. None of our successful 
generals in the South African war have passed through the Staff 
College, and no business man of the first rank in Great Britain, 
America, or Germany has, as far as is known, come from commercial 
high schools. On the contrary, it seems that Mr. Carnegie’s advice 
to ‘start young and broom in hand’ is most excellent counsel. 
While great fortunes and great industries have almost invariably 
been created by uneducated men, parvenus unembarrassed with 
learning, who taught themselves what they found necessary to know, 
we find on the other hand that those men who have made commercial 
science, political economy, their study, have not shown any success 
in business and have remained theorists. Most political economists 
have had to live on their pen. Mr. Cobden went bankrupt in busi- 
ness. It is true that Ricardo was well off, but he was a stockbroker 
by trade, and with him political economy was only a hobby, nota 
serious pursuit. It is strange how few business men of the first 
rank have a good word to say of political economy. 

If we look at the masses of the people we find that, owing to 
education, nearly everybody can read, and does read copiously. 
Every labourer and his wife read regularly their paper, free public 
libraries are to be found everywhere, the best books can be bought 
at sixpence or less a volume, and there is hardly a family, howsoever 
poor it may be, without a library of much-read books. It might be 
assumed that with the opening of the intellectual world of books, the 
intellect of the people would also have been opened correspondingly, 
and that the people should be more enlightened. However, it seems 
very doubtful whether that is the case. Perhaps at no time 
have uncritical credulousness and crass superstition been greater. 
Perhaps at no time have swindlers, quacks, and charlatans of all 
kinds found a larger and more gullible clientéle. Cheiromancy and 
clairvoyance flourish everywhere and find countless patrons, from 
titled ladies to mill-hands. The belief in ghosts is strong, and 
spiritualism is fashionable. Millions believe in the faith cure and 
similar extraordinary gospels. The wildest schemes floated on the 
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Stock Exchange find the millions of the public ready, and the 
thousands are raked in by missing-word competitions, bucket-shops, 
and other transparent frauds. Throughout the country we have 
large parties of convinced vaccinationists and anti-vaccinationists, of 
Imperialists and of Little Englanders, of Free-traders and of Pro- 
tectionists, &e. However, if the average much-reading voter is asked 
why he is a convinced supporter of one or the other movement, he 
will not be able to adduce any intelligent reasons for his ‘ convinced ’ 
attitude from his enlightened common-sense, notwithstanding his 
copious readings. As a matter of fact, he has had his belief 
drummed into his brain, which has been dulled by over-reading. 
His common-sense and his intellect have been smothered in paper 
and printer’s ink. He does not reason, but believes and follows 
blindly. 

The average man reads not for information, but for amusement. 
Divorces, murders, cricket, betting, &c., are the most popular items, 
as a glance at the evening papers, or a visit to the public libraries, 
will show, and popular magazines and books are filled with extra- 
vagant stories of the love and murder type, which only serve to 
distort the people’s ideas of life, and may also be responsible for the 
creation of the hooligan. Even the short story begins to tire the 
flaccid brain and the staled palate of the multitude. Its place is 
rapidly being taken by papers of the Scraps, Bits, and Chips style. 

In spite of the universal education of the people the stage is 
steadily degenerating. The masses are no longer able to follow a 
drama, notwithstanding universal education, and can only concen- 
trate their minds sufficiently to follow performances of the Scraps 
style, composed of comic songs, ballets, acrobatic feats, and buffoonery. 
The brain of the people has evidently not been sharpened, but been 
dulled and softened, by too much reading. 

Public opinion is ready-made by the newspapers, and is assimi- 
lated without criticism by their readers. Common-sense is getting 
more and more uncommon, and is being rapidly replaced by a useless 
store of miscellaneous odds and ends of information. In fact, the 
mind of the multitude is beginning to resemble the contents of a 
number of Tit-Bits, with its scrappy heterogeneous and incoherent 
information. In consequence of this passive state of the public 
brain, any movement which is undertaken by people disposing of a 
sufficient store of money has a good chance of success. Whatever 
the gospel may be, if there is money enough to drum it loudly and 
continuously into the public ear, the public is sure to adopt it. For 
& nation whose policy is based upon the will of the masses, and for a 
Government which often waits for a lead from the electorate before 
acting, a state of affairs which supplants the native common-sense 
and the judgment of the péople by a confused mass of useless 
unassimilated knowledge seems distinctly dangerous. 
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It might be objected that common-sense is not a subject that 
can be taught in schools, like writing or languages. That is true 
to some extent, but common-sense can either be developed and 
strengthened in schools, or can be neglected and stifled. The 
tendency of schools constantly to provide for the scholar authorita- 
tive ready-made opinions which he has to learn by heart, and which 
he need not trouble to question or investigate, is no doubt fatal to 
his common-sense. Instead of exercising and stimulating the power 
of judgment and criticism in the tender brain, and encouraging it 
to work independently, schools work almost exclusively upon the 
memory, which has to assimilate a bewildering heterogeneous mass of 
chiefly ornamental facts and data, which more often than not prove 
utterly useless in after-life. 

Instead of filling the pupil’s head with knowledge regardless of 
his judgment, schools should, before all, awaken the mental initiative 
and invigorate the independent thinking power of their pupils, and 
encourage them to use their common-sense, in order to give ‘sub- 
tility to the simple, to the young man knowledge and discretion.’ 
However, instead of thus equipping their pupils for life, they cram 
the youthful brains so choke-full with chiefly ornamental, and there- 
fore futile, knowledge, that their common-sense becomes stunted. 
Of what use is a smattering of history, botany, and a few words of 
French to a workman’s daughter who, from lack of common-sense, 
cannot cook or cannot keep house for a future husband, or bring up 
her children sensibly ? Of what use are the vague hazy memories 
of science, which he has been taught, to a working-man who ruins 
his trade and loses his employment because he believes in the 
‘ scientific’ restriction of labour, who goes idly on strike at the 
advice of a loud-mouthed agitator, or who thoughtlessly gambles his 
money away, owing to the lack of that common-sense which has 
been stifled at school, and which has been replaced by a smattering 
of vain book knowledge? Again, of what use are the higher studies 
to the merchant, the doctor, the solicitor, the engineer, &c., if, 
owing to stifled common-sense, they can make as little use of 
their learning as did our highly trained officers in South Africa ? 

As the possession of knowledge without understanding is not only 
useless, but as its acquisition also deprives the learners of much 
valuable time which might more advantageously have been employed 
in a different way, it is quite clear that the schools should first of all 
try to develop the native intelligence, the common-sense, of their 
pupils, instead of ignoring its presence and weakening its force. 
Furthermore, schoolmasters should constantly bear in mind that 
knowledge can only be usefully acquired in proportion to the 
common-sense possessed by the learner, that learning must be sub- 
ordinate to understanding, and that, though common-sense cat 
make excellent use of knowledge, knowledge can never replace 
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common-sense. Tuition should, therefore, always look to the intel- 
lectual power of the scholar, as the engineer looks to the pressure 
gauge, and regulate accordingly the rate of progress in learning, 
instead of mechanically filling the learner's brain to the full capacity 
of the memory, and thereby crowding out the common-sense. 

A thorough investigation of the art of teaching is needed, and 
such an investigation may show the necessity of abandoning alto- 
gether competitive examinations of the present type, which rather 
go to show the strength of the pupil’s memory than the far more 
important soundness of his judgment. 

However, more will bs z2quired than strengthening the judg- 
ment of the pupil and regulating the quantity of learning to be taught 
by the assimilative, not the retentive, power of the individual. It 
will be the duty of our statesmen to discover whether the present 
practice of education and the topics taught are most conducive to 
fit the youth of the nation for their future stations in practical life. 
To the solution of that most important question every true patriot, 
and especially every practical man, can materially contribute, for it 
is essentially a practical man’s question, and not an educationalist’s, 
as has hitherto been usually assumed. 

That our present education, primary, secondary, and tertiary, is 
on the whole so little practical that it treats the critical faculties of 
the pupil with sublime disregard, that it consequently tends to 
deprive the nation of its common-sense, and thereby not fits but 
unfits the youth of the nation for practical life, cannot be wondered 
at. The reason is that our whole educational system is unfortunately 
schoolmaster-made. 

No doubt the fittest educators for any walk of life are those men 
who have achieved conspicuous success in it. Lord Kitchener would 
probably be able to train officers of distinction, Sir Edward Clarke 
would probably be able to educate lawyers of prominence, and 
Mr. Carnegie would very likely raise successful business men. Not 
schools but great men have always been the trainers of great men 
whenever great men have not trained themselves unaided. In proof 
of this I would cite the pupils of Plato, the schools of the great 
Italian painters during the Renaissance, the excellent officers trained 
by Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Nelson. Successful men are 
most competent to teach others how to attain success. Schoolmasters 
are most competent to train schoolmasters. Therefore unless a 
wholesome influence from outside supplies the leaven and brings on 
practical reforms, primary education will remain what it is, classical 
education will continue to be forced on young men to whom it 
is absolutely useless in after-life, and tertiary education will not be 
brought up to the practical requirements of the nation. 

It is unlikely that the services of Mr. Carnegie will be secured 
by a commercial academy, or those of Lord Kitchener by the Staff 
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College, and it is equally unlikely that able soldiers, chemists, 
engineers, business men, &c., will throw away their unlimited 
chances in exchange for a tedious professorship that gives them a 
precarious, or at the best a moderate, income, and a mediocre 
position. But, even assuming that first-class practical men could be 
secured for teaching practical matters, they would be too much 
wrapped up in teaching to keep up to date in practice, and they 
would soon fall behind in their teaching. Besides, a practical man 
rapidly becomes professorial when he is put in the lecturer’s chair. 
A Virchow, a Treves, or a Marconi could probably teach a few 
intelligent, self-chosen assistants, more in the laboratory during a 
month, without taking any trouble, and without interupting his 
work, than he could teach an audience in two years by carefully 
prepared lectures. 

The triumphs of German science and industry are unjustly 
attributed to the numerous universities and technical and other 
schools which exist in Germany. Those institutions have been 
instrumental in turning out an immense host of professors, medical 
men, lawyers, &c., of medium ability, of whom the vast majority is 
only partly occupied or unoccupied. Men of great ability are 
raised not by the superficial education of the many, but by the 
intensive culture of the few, and Germany’s successes in science and 
industry are traceable to the intensive, not the extensive tuition, 
that has been provided by her. The ability of the best German 
scientists, engineers, soldiers, &c., has wisely been utilised towards 
intensive education. Moltke was at the same time the commander 
of the army and the chief of the staff, and in his latter quality he 
trained the staff officers in the art of organisation and of war, 
especially those who showed most talent, such as his successor, 
von Waldersee, who acted for a long time as his assistant. Germany's 
successes in chemistry are directly traceable to Justus von Liebig 
and his assistants in the laboratory, her electrical paramountcy was 
created by W. von Siemens and his pupils. In fact, most of the 
leading men of science and industry in Germany were trained by 4 
few very able men of the type of Moltke, Liebig, and Siemens, whose 
assistants they have been. 

Schoolmasters are too far removed from the turmoil of the world 
to be able to train young men and fit them for the battle of life if 
left to themselves. The training of the young cannot safely be left 
to the unguided schoolmaster. To improve education the practical 
men of the nation, the men who do things and who can take a com- 
prehensive view of the requirements of education, manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, officers, &c., must take an 
active part, not only a sympathetic interest, in education and assist 
in the mapping out of an up-to-date educational programme of real 
practical utility. 
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The shortcomings of the schools are not of modern date. As 
long as human records exist schools have had a distinctly conservative 
strain in their character. The schools of Judea and Egypt were 
ecclesiastical—that is to say, conservative—and the earliest and 
medizval Christian schools were monastic. From medizval monastic 
times the present schools have faithfully preserved their classic pro- 
gramme and their exaggerated veneration of the studia hwmaniora. 
They have preserved their somewhat monastic character and 
programme, partly owing to the dead weight of tradition, which has 
ever been very powerful in schools, partly owing to the influence of 
clergymen upon education. No doubt the blending of ecclesiastical 
and scholastic influences has greatly improved the morals of the 
nation, and has made it high-minded; but these influences, which 
have been excellent for the ideal equipment of Great Britain, have 
not worked as satisfactorily for the practical and scientific advancement 
of the country. Generally speaking, clergymen cannot be considered 
to be the fittest exponents of science. 

With few exceptions, schoolmasters of every type form an 
extremely conservative self-centred and somewhat self-important 
body. Speaking always with the voice of authority to their classes, 
they tend to become autocratic in their views, and, having themselves 
studied the classics, they believe the study of the classics to be the 
best preparation for any and every career. Abeunt studia in mores. 

New ideas have hardly ever come from schools. On the contrary, 
schools have ever proved reactionary and inimical to new ideas. 
Great minds have ever been persecuted owing to the narrow- 
mindedness and the jealousy of the schools from Socrates onwards. 
Galileo, Columbus, and many other great discoverers were imprisoned 
and treated like criminals with the approval, and largely at the 
instigation, of schools of science because their discoveries threatened 
the tenets of accepted learning. Even the heavy artillery of theology 
has been advanced by the universities of the Middle Ages, and also 
of later days, against geological and astronomical discoveries. 
Newton and Darwin were laughed at by the faculties, and in Roman 
Catholic universities Darwin is still ostracised, according to report. 
Kant became a professor only when he was forty-six years old, after 
fifteen years’ lecturing; Schopenhauer never became a professor 
owing to the jealousy of the universities. Liebig and Pasteur were 
jeered at by the profession, vaccination and homceopathy had to fight 
for decades against the envy of the medical schools. David Strauss 
and Renan were compelled to leave their universities ; Beethoven and 
Wagner were persecuted by the schools of music, and were treated 
like madmen because they did not conform with musical traditions. 
Millet was neglected by the Salon in Paris, and Whistler snubbed by 
the Royal Academy in London. The inventions of Edison, Marconi, 
Réntgen, Koch, could not be explained away by modern science 
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schools, but their discoveries have been greeted by the universities 
with personal attacks full of animosity, and these men have been 
- pictured as the commercially successful exploiters of other people’s 
ideas. A late correspondence in the Times with regard to the 
discoveries of Mr. Marconi is typical in that respect. 

Wherever we look we find the schools somewhat inclined towards 
reaction. That being their character, not only in Great Britain, but 
everywhere, it seems clear that it would be unreasonable to expect 
that the schools should reform themselves. Therefore reforms must 
come from outside unless education is to remain what it is—an 
elaborate sham, with science in its mouth, but in reality a course of 
cramming, destructive of common-sense. 

To improve education, education may have to be individualised ; 
that is to say, the present uniformity of the schools may have to 
give way to schools catering directly for the practical needs of the 
various classes of the population. Why should a number of pupils 
who wish to follow different occupations, which require the most 
diversified qualifications of mind and body, and of knowledge, and 
therefore also a diversified course of preparatory study, all be classed 
together, treated alike, and be compelled to learn the same subjects ? 
Already pupils are enabled to some extent to choose subjects for 
instruction, but specialisation has not by any means been carried far 
enough. In future we shall very likely not so much require schools 
which exclusively aim at mechanically cramming their pupils for 
certain examinations, which are for show but otherwise of doubtful 
value, but we shall require intelligently worked institutions which 
cater directly for boys who intend to become lawyers, or doctors, or 
business men, &c. The various classes of the community are bound 
to feel, in course of time, the absolute necessity of a more practical 
and more directly useful tuition for their children, they are bound to 
recognise the absolute futility of measuring ability by examinations, 
which show only the retentive, not the intellectual, capacity of the 
brain, and the commercial instinct of schoolmasters will supply the 
demand for individualised schools of a more practical type adapted 
to give a thorough businesslike preparation to their pupils. 

Why should a boy who is interested in a certain science or 
pursuit be forced to waste a number of precious years in studying 
various subjects which are distinctly unsympathetic to him, and to 
receive at thesametimeduring all these years but a scant and superficial 
tuition in the one subject which he ardently wishes to study, and to 
which he would like to devote his life ? 

A modest beginning to provide competent and efficient tuition in 
special subjects is already being made by practical men in a tentative 
way. Certain trades—as, for instance, the gunmakers in Sheffield— 
have established technical schools of their own, which are doing 
excellent work, and which, on the whole, should prove more com- 
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petent and more businesslike than technical schouls established by 
outside agencies, such as the government, corporations, or universities, 
Let us hope that the spirit of combination which seems to be growing, 
though somewhat slowly, within the community, will in due course 
dot the whole country with technical schools founded and supervised 
by the various industries themselves, and planted under the very 
eye of these industries in their business centre. The application of 
science to industry will then become a very powerful factor and an 
established fact where it is now only a pious wish. Let us hope, 
besides, that the direct active interest in education, which practical 
men are beginning to take, will cause in course of time the mapping 
out of specialised school programmes by competent experts for all 
schools from elementary schools to universities throughout the coun- 
try ; for, after all, practical men, not tradition-bound schoolmasters and 
well-ineaning clergymen, can determine the practical requirements 
of education. 
O. ELTZBACHER. 
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WHO WAS CAIN’S WIFE? 


Tuis well-known question has been propounded so frequently, that 
when it is now mentioned in support of views as to the population of 
the world and of the creation of mankind, there is a tendency to 
turn it off with a light scoff, as though it were a question that was 
unanswerable. Nevertheless, the writer ventures to bring it forward 
once more because he believes that the answer to this question affords 
a strong, but not a solitary, proof of the truth of the theory of 
evolution as indicating the method pursued by the Creator. 

Not the only proof certainly, but one taken from that record 
which alone presents, or claims to present, the truth as to the 
Creation and man’s place therein. 

The view to which the theory of evolution and natural selection 
inclines is, that what is recorded in these Scriptures as the creative 
act of the latter part of the sixth day, was not the actual beginning 
of the existence of the human animal upon the earth; that this 
origin is rather to be found in the record of the earlier work of the 
sixth day, where we read : 

And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature [Hebrew, 
“ animal living form ”) after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the 


earth [ Hebrew, “living thing ”] after his kind: and it was so. . . . and God saw 
that it was good,’ 


The vision thus recorded details what to the seer was the first 
appearance of animal life on the dry land. All the forms of life 
which he saw, all the animal species and varieties, were perfect after 
their kind, and man as the human animal was among them, sharing 
their common earth origin under the creative action of God. 

The later part of the sixth day vision tells how a man was made 
distinct from the other animals, but it does not say that all the 
human animals were similarly acted upon. And the natural inference 
is that from that time there were co-existing a specially modified 
strain of the human race, and all the varieties of the human species, 
which a long process of natural selection had evolved under the 
guiding creative power of God. 

Premising then that, subject to certain literary reservations of 
secondary importance, the book called Genesis, in which this narrative 
of the creation is found, represents the actual truth, the writer claims 
that its real explanation is to be found in the theory of evolution. 
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There is no doubt but that the narrative as we have it in the 
Hebrew consists of a compilation of various traditional material. 
Critics, as we know, have recognised three main strands of this cord 
that connects man with his Maker. They have arbitrarily called 
them the Priest’s Code, the Elohistic Narrative, and the Jehovistic 
Narrative. But as the streams which go to form a mighty river are 
themselves but aggregations of brooks and brooklets, so each of these 
main sources in all probability depends for its material on many and 
various traditions concerning one and the same event. Such, at 
least, must be the case with regard to the facts which are recorded 
as being within the reach of human experience. But it may be said, 
events there are in this book recorded which are beyond the reach 
of any such. How could any man see or know what happened before 
man was created? Whence, then, this tradition ? 

It is not the intention of the writer to define what is meant by 
Inspiration. But the result of inspiration as regards such matters as 
these is, to the individual man, what is called revelation; and the 
answer to the above questions is that the record of these pre-human 
events is and has been obtained by means of tradition of such 
revelation. That such is the case is borne out by the peculiar 
manner in which this revelation is here presented to us. It is inthe 
form of a series of visions—visions which the seer has taken care to 
explain came to him at night time (722°!) 237"), and it was even- 
ing and it was morning, a first, second, and third &c. day). When in 
the Hebrew it is desired to specialise the daytime the phrase used 
means from the morning to the evening (3 WW 723) (Heb. Exod. 
xviii. 13; Job iv. 20), and as in the phrase in question this order is 
reversed, it can only be to emphasise the period of time to which 
allusion is made as that which passed between the evening and the 
morning, 7.e. the night. In these night visions the seer beheld or had 
revealed to him the progressive order of the creation. This he describes 
as such would appear comprehensible to his mind and to the minds 
of his audience. But although he for this reason colours the revela- 
tion with the appearance of successive separate acts of creation, such 
appearance is in reality only due to the way in which he interpreted 
or related what he saw. Moreover we must recollect that the object 
of the Giver of the vision was emphatically dogmatic, and intended 
to show the real origin of all things, not necessarily the method of 
the creative operations. It is only when the result is carefully studied 
with a view to try and discover the How? of creation, that glimpses 
of the method or methods employed are obtained. Such effort at 
discovery was naturally entirely absent from the mind of the seer or 
seers whose records we have in the Bible. 

Their object was rather to discover, and the object of God rather 
to reveal, the Why ? of creation. 

But the marvellous thing is that when the revelation to the one 
is compared with the discovery (equally a revelation) of the other, 
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they are found to harmonise. And in spite of supposed disagree- 
ments as to a few minor details, the mutual truths support and 
assist each other. De minimis non curat lex, and the apparent 
differences are too insignificant to affect the main fact. The revela- 
tion which is thus shown makes clear the great truth that creation 
has not proceeded by leaps, but has been gradual and progressive, 
from the lowest to the highest, from the general chaotic nothing 
through the varying types of animal life to man. But many of the 
grades and links in the chain have been lost sight of, leaving only 
embryological evidence of their existence. 

Science views the vital process best as represented by a photographic 
negative of a great tree from which the main trunk has to a large 
extent been smudged or blurred away, leaving the root fast bedded 
in the earth, and only the terminal or peripheral portions of the 
branches, which have started from the trunk at different parts, still 
left. The trunk will represent the archetypical or typical modifica- 
tions evolved in living matter, and the branches will stand for the 
different species of living forms with their varieties. These all repre- 
sent what we call higher or lower forms of life according as they have 
sprung originally from the inferior or superior portions of the main 
trunk. Thus we may have, as representing what we call the protozoa, 
the suckers which arise directly from the root, or perhaps the twigs 
which spring from the trunk at the instant that it leaves the ground; 
while we believe that the very ultimate subdivisions of the trunk 
itself at its highest part represent the tribes and families of the 
human animal. As the seer of the vision would describe this tree, 
these ultimate peripheral divisions of the branches, the animal species, 
appeared to him in the early part of the sixth vision of the series he 
describes. 

All he sees appears originally to him to spring from the earth, 
‘ And the earth brought forth,’ &c., and as the final earth production he 
mentions ‘ living ones of the earth,’ ‘ beasts’ as our versions have it. 
But they were not only ‘ beasts’ as we now understand the word, 
for there was among them a living being, who, though as yet only 
animal, was capable of higher development into something ultra- 
animal. This appears if we study the original account of the work 
of the sixth day as it is called, of what the seer beholds in the sixth 
vision. This is not announced as an act of creation, specially so 
called. A different word is used to express the intention. It is not 
‘813 = to create’ as in the earlier verses, but ‘nt’’v = to make,’ and 
that further modified in its meaning by the use of the preposition 
‘in,’ ‘ into,’ or ‘as’ in connection with the following words. 

Thus, exactly translated, the words mean, ‘ Let us make a man in 
(into or as) our image, in (into or as) our likeness.’ Human beings 
were not to be created, they were part of the already existing animal 
kingdom. But one of these animals was to be taken and ‘ made in 
or into’ the likeness of God, a veritable conversion. Although this 
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act did not imply the creation of another animal, still in reality it 
was a creative act, and the result is thus thereafter recorded: ‘ And 
God proceeded to create (73!) the man,’ &c., and the narrative informs 
us in what the act consisted. A living being was taken, and a special 
form of vital force was inspired into him. No longer does he live 
simply in virtue of the animal vital force (#52), but now he has 
also the Divine vital force (nDw2) (Heb. Genesis, ii. 7), and thus the 
man appears, animal in mere outward form, however beautiful, but 
also possessed of spiritual vitality far transcending the mere material 
vital force of the other living forms which the seer beheld. 

Thus The Man became the ‘ Ben Elohim,’ the son of God, and 
thus in the after narrative he and his descendants are distinguished 
from the other human animals which are there called the ‘ Beni 
Adam,’ the sons of the earth. 

There has arisen in some minds a confasion at this point. No 
doubt exists as to the meaning of the Hebrew words D°n>x "23 (Beni 
Elohim) being the ‘sons of God.’ But as the name of the first man 
is given as being Adam, in order to impress his material, earthy, and 
natural origin upon him, the words 078 ‘23 (Beni Adam) have been 
too readily accepted as meaning the sons of Adam, whereas they 
really mean the sons of the earth, the-earth-born, the human animal. 

By this act of inspiration the man, as we have seen, became 
possessed of pre-eminent vitality. The result of this could only be to 
enhance what powers he already possessed in virtue of the perfection 
(for God saw that it was’ good) of his animal nature. 

Of these powers that which was the ultimate effort of the 
material forces to which he owed his development, was mental 
power. It was not until the animal, by gradual process of evolution, 
gave evidence of the possession of mental powers, capable of appre- 
ciating and understanding the gift, that the Creator bestowed the 
final factor—the spiritual life. 

This mental power then would, in common with his other powers, 
receive a benefit by the increased vital stimulation. The man thus 
endowed would be a real dvaf avdpav as regarded his relatives with 
only earth-born powers. So far as the world around was concerned, 
he and his descendants would own undoubted sway, and so the record 
shows him to do, telling as it does of his high-handed method of 
taking all that he chose of the daughters of the earth (Genesis vi. 2). 

But with the gift there entered in another element in his develop- 
ment, and that a disturbing one. 

At this point in his history man was still not the perfect image 
of Himself which the Creator intended him to be. He was as the 
young David with an untried sword. He had yet to face the facts 
of his nature, and among these facts was a question which had to be 
answered. Which side of him, which nature, the animal or the 
spiritual, was to be the motive, guiding, ruling power of the ego? 

Was he, so to speak, ‘ to sit tight,’ to remain stationary, to make 
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no use of his new weapon? In that case where was the gain? Of 
course it was not so intended. The weapon was to be used, and its 
proper uses thoroughly learnt, and its powers not slighted or abused. 

But he is unaccustomed to his new weapon ; he finds that a rival 
weapon presents itself more naturally to his hand. This is an old 
friend, one to which long ages of use have habituated him and his. 
He must use one or the other if he is not to remain stationary; the 
Goliaths of life must be overcome either with the splendid weapon of 
his animal nature, or with the still more beautiful one, the Word of 
God. And this ‘ Word,’ this sword untried as yet, could only be used 
in one way, that is, as the supreme power in his existence, and must 
be abandoned, must fall from his hand, if he still preferred his old 
weapon, the power of his animal life. Thus at the outset, it will be 
seen, the further progress of the man must be a question of strife, 
and each individual had to decide for himself whether he would 
accept the glorious power and use it well, or whether he would let 
it fall from him. For the inferior or animal nature would constantly 
be exerting itself to obtain the supremacy, and such exertion means 
constant strife. Again, in either case he would still have the struggle 
for existence with the outside world, but in the one he would have 
to back him the co-ordination of his twofold nature, and in the other 
would necessarily more and more fall back to the condition of those 
who were his merely animal relatives and of the earth, earthy. 
Then he would finally fail to attain that perfection, that likeness to 
his Creator which was the ultimate object of*that Creator’s efforts. 

The Bible narrative, looking upon mankind and the world from 
this standpoint, proceeds to record the history of the progress of the 
race. Not many words are therein devoted to the early history 
thereof. The narrative relates two or three salient facts which have 
an evident effect or influence in this struggle; and the evidence on 
which the evolutionist must rely is rather such as incidentally is 
met with in the more dramatic portions of the narratives, called by 
critics the Jehovistic and Elohistic. The history, for instance, of 
Cain himself affords in this incidental manner evidence of the 
existence of other human beings besides the Adamic family. Of 
whom was he, before the birth of Adam’s third child, Seth, so afraid 
that they would take his life? What was the land of Nod or 
Wandering, and who gave it that name? Against whom was he 
protected by the Divine mark ? 

But perhaps the passage most pregnant for our purpose is that 
found at the beginning of Chapter VI. : 

And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, 
and daughters were born unto them, 

(2) That the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and 
they took them wives of all which they chose. 

(8) And the Lorp said, My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he 


also is flesh: yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years. 
(4) There were giants in the earth in those days; and also after that, when 
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the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bare children to 
them, the same became mighty men which were of old, men of renown. 

It is here that we find a definite distinction made between two races, 
the sons of God and the sons of Adam, or earth-born, and their 
distinction emphasised by the record of their intermarrying. Here 
also is shown the result of such intermarriage, ‘mighty men and 
men of renown.’ Certainly, if careful selection of the parents with 
a view to this result had been made, no more likely choice could 
have been. The dams representing the perfection of the human 
animal form, and the sires equally beautiful in form, with, in 
addition, higher powers of intelligence, because of their spiritual 
vital force, derived direct from the Creator. What wonder that the 
children were mighty! In this passage there is a significant 
comment on the passing events which are recorded—the way the 
great Creator regarded the general trend to evil of the human 
animals and of those sons of God who preferred to trust rather to their 
animal than to their spiritual power. The A.V. scarcely does this 
clause justice; and the alternative reading given in the R.V.?margin 
indicates a doubt as to the rendering given in that text. Literally 
translated, the clause to which allusion is made reads as follows: 
‘But, said Jehovah, my spirit shall not always strive with mankind 
in their going astray. This is flesh,’ 

The words ‘ going astray ’ sufficiently indicate the view taken by 
the Deity, and the attribution of the error to the action of the ‘flesh’ 
also indicates the existence of another agency. 

The words, ‘There were giants in the earth in those days,’ are 
also misleading and not a fair rendering. To translate and point 
the word pon) ‘ Nephilim’ as giants (following the LXX) obliterates 
the connection of this with the preceding sentence. The Hebrew 
word can only come from one of two Hebrew root-words. The one 
(053) means ‘to fall,’ and in that case Nephilim would mean ‘the 
fallen ones.’ But the other root from which it can be derived 
(82D or nde) means ‘to separate,’ ‘to distinguish,’ ‘to consecrate,’ 
‘to be great or extraordinary,’ and this meaning lends itself well to 
the general sense of the passage, which would thus read as a whole: 

And it came to pass that mankind increased on the face of the ground, and 
daughters were born to them. And the sons of God beheld the daughters of 
mankind, that they were beautiful, so they took to themselves wives of all that 
they chose. But, said Jehovah, My spirit shall not always strive with mankind 
in their going astray, this is flesh. And their days were an hundred and twenty 
years. There were in those days the consecrated ones (0°53) on the earth, yea 


even after the sons of God went in unto the daughters of man, and these bore 
unto them heroes that were of cold, men of renown.' 


__ | This rendering involves some slight alteration of the Massoretic punctuation. 
Thus verse 3 : 


Wee wap Dye Obyd ogg wh piped afm ape 


Thus putting the main stop of the clause on ‘astray’ (D3¥3) instead of on ‘ever’ 


(0495). 
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The meaning given in this passage to the word p'>p3 (Niphlim) 
= consecrated ones, is borne out by the use of the same word in 
another verbal form in the fourth Psalm, verse 3 : 


1 VOR nin: ndpz> 


‘For Jehovah hath consecrated the godly man to Himself.’ See 
also Exod, xxxiii. 16: ‘We shall be separated’ (32°75)); Psalm 
exxxix. 14: ‘I have been wonderfully made’ (‘distinguished’) 
(np). 

Here then in definite words we have the answer to the question 
which forms the title to this paper. 

Cain, as descended from the man into whom God breathed the 
spiritual life, was one of the Beni Elohim or sons of God. He took 
him a wife from among the daughters of the earth-born. In all 
probability Seth did the same. If this were not the case, if there 
were on the face of the world none other human beings than the 
Adamic family, then these men must have married their sisters, and 
this does not seem consistent with the teachings of the law given in 
later ages. Moreover, as a definite physiological fact, such in- 
breeding would have been far from producing the progeny described ; 
rather would it have resulted in physical degeneration. The real 
difference between the families, say of Seth and Cain, which thus 
would grow up, would be that the wife or wives and children of the 
one would be under the influence of the Spirit of God, would in their 
struggle for existence use the better weapon ; while the family of 
such a man as Cain would tend to develop earthwards. That there 
was really such distinction is shown by the special fact being men- 
tioned in the passage above quoted, that even in those days there were 
beings separated, consecrated, or distinguished, from the general ruck 
of mankind that went astray.” Thus it will be seen that science in 
putting forward the theory of evolution and natural selection as the 
means whereby the Creator has been, and is still working, is not 
without support from the Scriptures which claim to be His Word. 

This paper is concerned with but one small point bearing on the 
question, but a study of these Scriptures brings out clearly that the 
object of the Creator in creating most certainly may have been, and 
apparently is even now being carried by this process of evolution 
and selection, here called consecration, the ultimate effect of which 
will be, as Paul points out, the attainment of mankind ‘to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 


W. Henry Kesteven, M.R.C.S. 


2 The word only occurs once more as meaning ‘giants.’ This is in Numbers 
xiii. 33, and there it should be rendered ‘wonderful men.’ Quite another word és 
generally used in the Hebrew scriptures for ‘ giant.’ 
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THE most vivid impression which the month of January has left 
behind it in most minds is that of the miagnificent ceremonial which 
was witnessed at Delhi on the first day of the new year. To the 
outer world this spectacle must have been somewhat bewildering. No 
other Empire, no other nation, could have presented its counterpart. 
In the most striking fashion it differentiates the throne of King 
Edward from that of any other Sovereign. We hear a great deal 
about the Emperor of Russia, the vastness of the territory over 
which he reigns, and the innumerable hosts of whom he is the lord ; 
but not even the Czar at the height of his glory could draw together 
such a gathering as that which surrounded the Viceroy at the 
great Durbar. Intelligent foreigners cannot have failed to be 
struck by this gorgeous scene, so remarkable in itself, but so much 
more remarkable in all that it symbolises. To the people of 
these islands, however, the spectacle was not merely striking and 
magnificent, but profoundly suggestive. It brought back, as in a 
lightning flash, those long years of Indian history in which the 
British Raj has grown from small things to great, until the throne at 
Delhi, even if it stood alone and had no connection with any other 
Empire, would still represent one of the greatest of the world’s States. 
It is to be feared that Indian history is not taught as fully and care- 
fully as it should be in our schools. Yet the lessons to be drawn 
from it are at least as significant and important as any that can be 
gathered from the historical domain. They show what the dominant 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race are, and how they can be best 
applied. All are able to do justice to the unflinching determination, 
the resolute perseverance, in face of overwhelming difficulties, which 
enabled a handful of British merchants to lay the foundations of the 
Empire of to-day. That they also illustrate most wonderfully the 
militant courage of our race need not be said. Courage, happily, is 
not the monopoly of any nationality. But that which they teach 
most emphatically is the power of the Englishman to govern alien 
races successfully by a free use of their own traditions and ideas. The 
story of the Delhi Durbar as it was told in the Times, for instance, 
at the beginning of last month, is a story that might have been cut 
Vor. LIII—No, 312 337 Z 
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from the pages of the Arabian Nights or of some other Oriental 
chronicle. The opulent magnificence of the stage and the scenery 
on which the historical drama was played out is something wholly 
foreign to our national tastes. Barbaric pomp seems to have been 
the key-note of the ceremonial. Gilded thrones, gorgeous dresses, 
flashing jewels of priceless value, huge elephants with trappings such 
as the Great Mogul never saw, contributed to the splendour of the 
scene. It is impossible for the stay-at-home Englishman to realise 
these Eastern splendours. All that he knows is that they are some- 
thing absolutely alien from the spirit of the West and of modern 
civilisation. But to the Oriental mind all these things have their 
deep significance, and whilst one readily subscribes to the doctrine 
that the real foundations of our Eastern Empire are, and for ever 
must be, based upon our sense of justice, it is impossible to forget 
that itis precisely because Englishmen have known how to assimilate 
Eastern ideas and traditions, and how to use them at the right time 
with good effect, that they have succeeded where everybody else had 
failed, and have made the English Raj in India a wonderful and 
substantial reality. 

But along with this reflection comes another that is almost 
whimsical. It is the thought of the immeasurable contrast between 
the ways by which we hold and rule India, and those by means of 
which we maintain our Empire in other directions. Think of the 
contrast between Lord Curzon on the throne at Delhi, surrounded by 
splendours that outvie the glories of Belshazzar on his throne, and 
the English Ambassador in his modest villa at Washington; and 
think of the mean little thoroughfare called Downing Street, 
which has to keep its hand upon both these extremes, and to guide 
both in the right direction. I suppose that at this moment there is 
no position under the English Crown which is equal in real im- 
portance to that of our Ambassador to the United States. No one 
can tell to how large a degree the man who holds that post has in his 
grasp the future of liberty and civilisation throughout the world. 
Yet he has to go about his business with no more of pomp 
circumstance than that which accompanies a merchant on his way 
to the City. And in his performance of his duties he has not only 
to lay aside all those pomps and vanities which, from time im- 
memorial, have been substantial realities in Eastern statecraft, but 
to remember by day and by night that his intelligence is perpetually 
being pitted against that of the most acute, and at the same time 
the most sensitive, nation in the world. We have long been taught 
to respect and fear the subtlety of the East, and, whenever we have 
forgotten to do so, we have suffered loss. But I think that even 
Lord Curzon would admit that his task among the hundred feudatory 
Princes of India, and all the perplexing divisions of race and creed 
and caste, are not so great as those of the man who has to sail on 40 
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even keel in the always troubled waters of American politics. One 
need not enlarge the picture further, but certainly nothing is better 
calculated to enable the Englishman to realise the unparalleled 
immensity of the Empire to which he belongs, and the titanic task 
which is laid upon those whose duty it is to carry forward the 
destinies of that Empire, than such a contrast as that at which 
I have hinted between the throne at Delhi and the Embassy at 
Washington. 

That the Durbar passed over with complete success must be a 
matter of satisfaction to everybody. To those of us, indeed, who 
can recall the dark days of 1857, when it was only by the self- 
sacrificing valour of a handful of heroes that India was saved to the 
British Crown, there is something almost wonderful in the peace and 
loyalty which now pervades the land, from Cape Comorin to Cashmir. 
We have better reason to be proud of the present state of India than 
of anything else that we have achieved during the last half-century. 
But amid the loud demonstrations of loyalty with which the great 
theatre at Delhi rang on New Year’s Day, it is well to be mindful of 
the fact that the fee, the only fee, which enables us to hold the 
gorgeous East, is a stern and unbending determination to deal justly 
by its peoples. The high-minded statesmen who have in turn 
occupied the throne of the Viceroy have, I think, in no single 
instance been unmindful of this fact. Not seldom, from the days of 
‘Clemency’ Canning onwards, they have had to face unpopularity at 
home, because of their determination to do their duty by India. If 
it had been otherwise, the Darbar of last month would hardly have 
been the thing it was. As it is, in the King’s message to the Indian 
people, and in Lord Curzon’s excellent speech, we have fresh and 
happy assurance of the fact that the Indian Government is more than 
ever resolved that India shall be governed for the benefit of its own 
races. So long as this resolution guides this country in its dealings 
with our great tributary empire, we may fairly rest secure in the 
allegiance and loyalty of the three hundred millions who acknow- 
ledge King Edward’s sway. But if that determination should ever 
fail us, the precious jewel of India will be lost to the Crown of 
England. 

Amid all the ceremonial splendours of the Durbar, two incidents 
stand out in special prominence. The first was the signal honour 
paid to the scant remnants of the men who stood on our side at the 
time of the great Mutiny—the survivors of Delhi, and Lucknow, 
and Cawnpore, and of many a scattered station, where, during the hot 
months of 1857, a few isolated Englishmen, with a handful of loyal 
natives, kept the flag of England flying in face of a sea of enemies. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the account given by the 
correspondents of the appearance of these brave veterans as they 
marched into the arena at the Durbar, to witness a scene which gave 
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them the assurance that they had not fought and bled for naught. 
The other incident is the presence of the Duke of Connaught at the 
ceremonial. The King could have chosen no one in his own family 
who was better qualified to represent him at the august ceremonial. 
The Duke of Connaught knows India well, and during his official 
residence there he made himself generally beloved. Striking proofs 
of his popularity were given at the Durbar, both by natives and 
Britons. Like the keen soldier that he is, when the Duke quitted 
Delhi, it was not to indulge in the gaieties of the capital, but to visit 
those spots on the frontier which have in recent years been the 
scene of hard fighting. There can be no doubt that his visit to 
India will prove of real benefit in many ways. 

But one must come back from the shining Orient to gloomy 
prosaic Downing Street, where the difficulties in the way of the 
Government are not lessening, nor its prospects improving. Perhaps 
it would be unfair to say that, like Alexander Selkirk, ‘we dwell in 
the midst of alarms’; but certainly every new month has brought 
us of late some new cause for apprehension. In December it was 
Venezuela, and the extraordinary action of the Government in 
binding us hand and foot to Germany in an enterprise which might 
at any moment have involved us in difficulties with the American 
people. At the beginning of this month we had a new scare con- 
nected with Russia and the Dardanelles. Some months ago it was 
generally known that Russia had applied to the Porte for permission 
to send certain unarmed gunboats through the Bosphorus into the 
Black Sea—a clear violation of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 
A Conservative free-lance asked a question in Parliament on the 
subject last Session, but got no intelligible answer. A few weeks 
ago, however, the Foreign Office allowed it to be made known that 
the British Government had made a formal protest against the 
action of Russia. Lord Lansdowne was entirely within his rights 
in doing so. Whatever may be the merits of the Treaty of Paris, 
with its subsequent modifications, it is at least one of the great 
documents upon which the policy of the European States has been 
based during the last fifty years; and nothing could be more 
dangerous than for Europe to acquiesce in its violation by any single 
Power. But if Lord Lansdowne expected to get any outside support 
for his protest, he was doomed to disappointment. The Press of 
Vienna, notoriously inspired from Berlin, made haste to explain that 
the Treaty of Paris did not affect German interests, and that its 
violation called for no action on the part of the German Government. 
Co-operation with England in Venezuela clearly does not imply 
German co-operation in any other part of the world. Yet one may 
remark in passing that when Lord Lansdowne made his ill-starred 
agreement with Germany over Venezuela, by which we gave s° 
much more than we took, he must have been fully aware of the 
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action of Russia in the matter of the Dardanelles. The incident 
after a temporary flutter in the Press, has been allowed to pass, and 
Russia is understood to have got her gunboats safely through the 
Bosphorus. The chief importance of the affair is, of course, the 
fresh light which it throws upon the determination of the Russian 
Government to observe no treaty or agreement which conflicts with 
what it regards as its own interests. I called attention last month 
to the remarkable document in which this doctrine was set forth by 
the Russian Foreign Office with respect to Asiatic affairs. Curiously 
enough, neither Ministers nor the newspapers have taken any notice 
of that document, and we shall probably have to wait for half a 
year before Lord Lansdowne acknowledges its existence. In the 
meantime, his protest on the question of the Dardanelles leaves us in 
the usual unpleasant predicament after a passage at arms with the 
Ministry at St. Petersburg. We have asserted a principle and 
claimed a right. Russia has accomplished a fact. The reader can 
readily form his own opinion as to the country which has come off 
best in this encounter. 

The unpleasant impression made by the agreement with 
Germany on the subject of Venezuela has hardly subsided during 
the past month. It is true that the situation has to a certain extent 
been relieved by the acquiescence of President Castro in the proposal 
that the questions in dispute shall be submitted to arbitration. 
What form the arbitration is to take is not yet clear. The litigants 
themselves have conditionally agreed that The Hague tribunal shall 
deal with the matter, since the President of the United States has 
formally refused the office of arbitrator. But there is still the 
possibility that the difficulty will be removed before the dispute 
reaches the arbitration court. This would be the happiest termina- 
tion of the incident. But no solution, however satisfactory, can 
remove from the public mind the deep impression which was made 
when the policy of the Foieign Office was first revealed to us. The 
supporters of Mr. Balfour’s Administration have been loudest in 
condemnation of Lord Lansdowne’s blunder. They resent even more 
strongly than the ordinary Liberal does, the action of the Govern- 
ment in committing us to an absurd alliance with Germany. That 
Ministers took this step before they had consulted the Cabinet at 
Washington is not to be believed. But whatever may be the truth 
on this point, the facts of the case show that they fell into two grave 
blunders of the most serious kind—blunders which go far to dis- 
credit their capacity for the management of our foreign affairs. The 
first was their miscalculation of the state of public opinion in the 
United States. They allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by the 
irresponsible journalists who assured them that American feeling 
was so completely on the side of England that there would be no 
opposition to any steps that this country might take for the coercion 
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of Venezuela. They had a rude awakening when the Jingo Press of 
New York took up the easy cry that the Monroe doctrine was 
imperilled, and insisted that Great Britain and Germany should stay 
their hands. How it was that they did not foresee this it is 
impossible to understand. The greatest danger which Europe has 
to face in its diplomatic relations with the United States lies in the 
fact that the strongest of Ministers or Cabinets at Washington 
becomes, in certain circumstances, nothing more than a puppet 
tossed about on the waves of public opinion. Lord Lansdowne 
does not seem to have understood this elementary fact, and accord- 
ingly he set his foot in a trap from which he had the narrowest of 
escapes. His second blunder was in under-estimating the strength 
of the anti-German feeling among his own following. That feeling 
may be without substantial reason; it may be based upon the 
blackest ignorance or the most besotted prejudice ; but it exists, and 
no far-sighted statesman could have failed to take it into his account. 
The outburst of almost passionate indignation with which the 
German agreement was received by the Tory party and its journals 
ought not to have been a surprise to the Foreign Secretary and his 
colleagues. That it was, and that they suddenly found themselves 
face to face with a storm to which they were compelled to yield, says 
little for their knowledge of the mind of the country or their capacity 
for dealing with public affairs. It is probable that we shalt ‘ scrape 
through’ the Venezuelan business in a more or less unsatisfactory 
manner. But the Government will emerge from it seriously 
damaged in reputation ; for no Ministry can involve the country in 
such humiliations as have already been imposed upon us in this 
wretched dispute without having to suffer for its heedless folly. 

The bombardment of the fort of San Carlos by the German men- 
of-war is one of those incidents that any intelligent person might have 
foreseen as probable, and from which the gravest complications may 
arise. Why the Panther fired upon the fort is not clearly apparent ; 
though the latest German version is that the first firing was from 
the fortress upon the vessel. But in any case the incident has 
made a deep impression upon the American public, and has not 
increased the favour with which the United States Government and 
Press regard the present situation. Fortunately, so far as this country 
is concerned, we seem to have regained the confidence and good will 
of our, excitable kinsmen across the water, and even the yellow 
journals draw a clear line of distinction between our mode of proceed- 
ing towards Venezuela and that of Germany. But we are committed 
to an alliance with the latter country in Venezuelan waters, and until 
we are free of that alliance we shall not be secure against the possi- 
bility of difficulties of the most serious kind with the United States. 

But if Great Britain, by accident rather than statesmanship, seems 
likely to be extricated from those difficulties, the case of Germany 
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is different. Early in the month it was announced that the German 
Ambassador at Washington had obtained leave of absence from his 
post on the ground of ill-health. Immediately afterwards the 
gossips of the Press conveyed to us the information that Dr. Von 
Holleben’s illness was wholly diplomatic in its character. He had 
been recalled from his post in something like disgrace. His manner 
of quitting Washington did much to confirm this report. He did not 
trouble himself to pay a farewell call upon the President, and he 
refused to allow any ceremonial to attend his embarkation on the 
vessel which bore him back to the Fatherland. The charges brought 
against him by the newspaper correspondents are of a threefold 
character. He is said to have given offence to the German Emperor, 
first, by his failure to inform him as to the real state of American 
feeling on the Venezuelan question, and secondly, by his want of 
success in an attempt to estrange the United States from Great 
Britain. These two charges are followed by a third, dealing with 
the miserable intrigue which was concocted twelve months ago at 
Washington for the purpose of discrediting Lord Pauncefote. In 
that intrigue it is generally understood that Dr. Von Holleben had 
a leading part. If this is indeed the case, the deposed Ambas- 
sador can hardly expect either the sympathy or the respect of the 
British public. But the charges made against him with regard to 
his conduct towards his own master are of a more practical and 
serious churacter. So far as his failure to inform his Majesty of 
the true state of American feeling on the subject of Venezuela, he 
only failed as Lord Lansdowne did, and as did the correspondents of 
the London Press. These gentlemen were all in the same boat with 
Dr. Von Holleben. As to the other business in which he failed, his 
attempt to bring about an estrangement between the United States 
and Great Britain by which Germany was to profit, it is difficult to 
believe that the charge can be well founded. No one can blame 
the Emperor William for his desire to cultivate good relations with 
the Great Republic. But if in order to secure the friendship of the 
United States he deliberately plotted to deprive us of her good will, 
the discovery of his Machiavelian policy would reveal him to us as 
a dangerous foe whom it would be our duty to meet and to oppose 
atevery possible point. Whatever the supporters of the Government 
may think about the dangers of an alliance with Germany, it is to 
be hoped that they will require better proof than has yet been forth- 
coming, before they accept this particular reason for the recall of 
Dr. Von Holleben as being authentic. 

Whatever may be the truth as to this alleged plot for supplanting 
Great Britain in the favour of the United States, there is no doubt 
as to the desperate anxiety of the German Emperor to stand well 
with the American people. There is no need to recall the efforts he 
has made during the last twelve months in this direction, the most 
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important being the visit of Prince Henry to New York and 
Washington. He has had the mortification of seeing for how little 
all his effusive proffers of friendship counted when a question of 
politics like that of Venezuela came upon the carpet. Yet he still 
persists in his ardent courtship. The successor of the unfortunate 
Dr. Von Holleben is a certain Baron Von Sternberg, who is already 
favourably known at the Washington Embassy, who is English by 
birth and by maternal blood, and who has lived long enough in the 
United States to be able to understand the modes of thought of the 
people, and the influences by which the policy of American Cabinets 
is affected. This gentleman, in defiance of diplomatic precedent, but 
most assuredly not without the sanction of his august master, on the 
eve of starting for his new post took an American newspaper corre- 
spondent in Berlin into his confidence, and practically gave him a 
message for delivery to the people of the United States. It wasa 
message not only of the most affectionate but of the most flattering 
character. It told how the Emperor ‘thoroughly appreciated the 
capabilities of the Americans, their fair and brilliant women, their 
genius, their liveliness of disposition, the ease with which they do 
immense things,’ and so forth. It told how it was to be the Ambas- 
sador’s business to extend the friendship between the two countries, 
and incidentally it paid homage to the sacrosanct character of the 
Monroe doctrine. If fine words and sugared compliments are 
‘relished by the public of the United States, then clearly Baron Von 
Sternberg is likely to prove a more successful Minister than his 
predecessor. 

In domestic politics the question of the Education Act still holds 
the first place. It is not usual when a great administrative measure 
has been placed upon the Statute Book that the controversy which 
attended its passage through Parliament continues to be carried on. 
But the Education Act is in many respects exceptional. So far as it 
is possible to judge, it does not really satisfy anybody. One need 
only refer to Mr. Lathbury’s paper in the January number of this 
Review in order to show how far it is from satisfying an important 
section of the Church party. A thousand witnesses bear testimony 
to the bitterness of Nonconformist hostility to it. The County 
Councils, though prepared to do their duty under its provisions, have 
in many cases, notably in that of the Council for the West Riding, not 
concealed their strong dislike of the measure, and their belief that it 
will work badly and must, in the very nature of things, have a short 
life. Curiously enough, the most cordial acceptance of the measure, 
now that it is an accepted fact, has fallen from the lips of Lord 
Spencer. Lord Spencer’s patriotism is of the finest temper, and this is 
not the first occasion on which he has striven to find the soul of good 
in things which, from the political point of view, are to him evil. 
But it may be questioned whether he is so fully competent to form 
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an opinion as to the prospects and possibilities of the measure as are 
the experts in educational management and local government by 
whom it has been condemned. It is clear therefore that the con- 
tinuance of controversy regarding it is not a matter which can cause 
surprise. There is another reason why the disputation is main- 
tained. In the approaching Session the most difficult of all the 
cases involved in the problem of national education—that of London 
—will have to be tackled. Already the teachers of London have 
passed a strong resolution insisting that the control of the London 
schools should be placed in the hands of a central authority specially 
elected for the purpose. The choice seems to lie between this 
course and that of transferring the educational control of the metro- 
polis to the County Council, already staggering under the load of its 
multifarious duties. A belief prevails that it is the latter course 
which is favoured by Ministers. The question will undoubtedly be 
fought out in Parliament, and fought out to the bitter end. No 
one can wonder in these circumstances that those who opposed the 
original measure, and who still detest it, are resolved to keep alive 
the controversy which has raged ever since the Government pro- 
visions were first made known. Ministers can only blame themselves 
for the position in which they are placed. If they had followed the 
wise example of the Government of 1870, and, taking all parties 
into their confidence, had arrived at a compromise satisfactory to all 
but the extreme sections on either side, they might have carried 
& measure which the overwhelming majority of the nation would 
have accepted, and which would have given us a permanent and 
efficient scheme of national education. As it is, they have chosen to 
take a different course, with the result that they have satisfied few, 
and have aroused the bitter anger and hostility of numbers in both 
the rival educational camps. A great opportunity has been lost, and 
no man can say if we shall ever again have another like it. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been spending a busy month in South 
Africa, and so far as persons at a distance can judge, he has accom- 
plished good work on behalf of the Empire. Wherever he has gone 
he has been received with enthusiasm ; nowhere does that enthusiasm 
seem to have been greater than at Pretoria and Johannesburg. At 
both places he has been hospitably entertained, whilst at both he has 
wisely taken advantage of his visit in order to enter into personal 
conferences with the leading citizens of both nationalities. It is 
satisfactory to know that he has been able to bear public testimony 
to the good feeling which has been shown by the representative 
burghers with whom he has come in contact. But the chief 
measure of business he had to settle in the Transvaal was of a 
strictly practical character. It was the amount of the contribution 
to be exacted from the country, in other words, from the mines, 
towards the cost of the late war, and the amount of the loan that is 
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to be raised for reproductive works in the colony. The final solution 
arrived at, announced by Mr. Chamberlain himself in a speech at 
Johannesburg, may not be an ideal one, but it is probably the best 
that it was possible for him to secure. The contribution of the new 
colonies to the cost of the war is fixed at the sum of 30 millions, 
to be payable in three annual instalments, the first of which the 
mine-owners propose to pay at once. The loan guaranteed by this 
country for reproductive purposes, chiefly the purchase and extension 
of the railway system, amounts to 35 millions. Most Englishmen 
will probably feel that the contribution of the conquered country to 
the cost of the war is disappointing. It is certainly very different 
from the prospects held out to us in former days. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the people of the Transvaal of both races do not 
regard the loan of 35 millions as being in any degree liberal. 

The truth is that Mr. Chamberlain was compelled, in the very 
nature of things, to make a compromise. To have laid the new 
colonies under the burden of an enormous tribute would have been 
a most unwise and suicidal policy. On the other hand, it is 
absolutely necessary that the people of the Transvaal should feel the 
burden of responsibility for their own future, and should learn to 
rely upon themselves rather than upon the Imperial exchequer for 
the development of their resources. Upon the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to have done well, and is to be congratulated 
upon the result he has secured. The question of labour for the mines 
is not yet settled. It was rumoured, indeed, that Mr. Chamberlain 
had been induced to agree to the importation of Chinese labour, 
but to this rumour he gave an indignant denial, and pointed to the 
urgent necessity of bringing the black population of the country 
into its industrial life. How this is to be done is one of the hardest 
problems that our statesmen have now to face. 

The Admiralty Memorandum on the training of officers for the 
fleet, which was made public at the end of the old year, has attracted 
much attention and has been received, upon the whole, with great 
favour. That it is an effort in the direction of ‘efficiency ’ cannot 
be doubted. Its first effect will be to put an end to the grievances 
from which the engineering staff in the Navy have long been suffer- 
ing. Now that a battleship is neither more nor less than a com- 
plicated piece of machinery carrying scores of engines of all descrip- 
tions in its womb, the attempt to keep the engineers themselves, 
the scientific branch of the staff, in a position of marked inferiority 
to the fighting staff has become manifestly absurd. The engineers 
are in all respects qualified to take their place on an equality with 
the other branches of the Service, and the prejudices of other depart- 
ments can no longer be allowed to prevent them from doing 50. 
This object at least will be attained by the new system inaugurated 
under Lord Selborne. But the scheme aims at something much 
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wider than this. It will revolutionise the whole system of the 
training of naval officers, and though experience alone can test its 
merits, there is every reason to hope that it will prove successful. 
Upon one point only does it seem open to question. This is in its 
extension and confirmation of the system of nomination. Surely the 
Navy, of all the public Services, ought to be that which is most 
democratic in its constitution. The nation which pays so heavily 
for the maintenance of its fleet has a right to insist that the way 
into the naval Service shall be kept open as far as possible to all 
classes in the community. Open competition, subject of course to 
all necessary checks as regards health and personal character, is in 
the long run that which is most likely to secure for us the best 
results, and it is to be hoped that in this matter at least the scheme 
may yet be amended. In the meantime, as I have said, it distinctly 
makes for increased efficiency in the most important branch of our 
defensive Services. 

Efficiency was the theme and burden of the most important 
political utterance of the month. This was Lord Rosebery’s speech 
to a great gathering of Liberals at Plymouth. Lord Rosebery once 
more disappointed the Tory Press by the boldness with which he 
attacked the present Government for its shortcomings, and the 
earnestness with which he defended the principles of historic 
Liberalism. He made it clear that he is not to be deterred by the 
sneers of the Tadpoles and Tapers of the official Opposition from the 
task which he has set himself, that of opening up for Liberals of all 
sections a line upon which they can unite, and upon which in due 
time they will be able to secure the confidence not only of the 
electors of the United Kingdom but of that wider constituency, our 
fellow-countrymen in the Colonies. But his watchword throughout 
his speech was ‘efficiency.’ Once more he pointed out the hopeless 
confusion into which our military system had been plunged, con- 
fusion which has only been made worse confounded by Mr. Brodrick’s 
abortive attempts at reform, and he repeated his declaration that to 
Lord Kitchener, as the one man fitted for such a position, should be 
entrusted the great task of creating a proper system of Army 
administration in Pall Mall, in place of that which has failed so 
signally. Once more, as a matter of course, he had to face the 
criticisms of those who refuse to open their eyes to the fact that the 
time for tinkering has gone by, and that nothing less than a bold 
scheme of root-and-branch reconstruction can now meet the emer- 
gency by which we are confronted. Possibly there are some who do 
not share his robust faith in the ability and the moral courage of 
Lord Kitchener. But those who do, and they are, I imagine, a 
majority of the nation, can hardly fail to agree with him as to the 
remedy which he proposes for the existing evils. One has only to 
imagine what would happen in like circumstances in Berlin. If, 
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as by common consent all agree, Lord Kitchener is our greatest 
living soldier, would the German Emperor have hesitated to assign 
to him the most important military work which has now to be 
performed? Let those acquainted with the history of the German 
Staff answer the question. No one underrates the importance of 
the post of Commander-in-Chief in India. But to pretend that it 
is of greater importance than that of Secretary for War would be 
absurd. In Lord Kitchener, Lord Rosebery and many others believe 
that we have the ideal man who is needed in Pall Mall at the present 
hour ; and though all the vested interests that are trying to stave off 
any real reform of our military system may continue to clamour 
against a step which would mean the destruction of so much that is 
evil in the organisation of the Army, there is no doubt that Lord 
Rosebery’s pregnant suggestion will in due time bear fruit. At all 
events, we may reasonably believe that, if it should ever fall to his lot 
to form a new Administration, Lord Kitchener will be invited to take 
part in it as the head of the national army. 

The ‘ Irish Land Conference,’ which was formed last autumn for 
the purpose of bringing together the representatives of landlords 
and tenants with a view to the discovery of some method of finally 
settling the land question upon amicable and mutually satisfactory 
terms, ended its proceedings and issued its report early in the month. 
It is aremarkable and far-reaching document, and it is not surprising 
that as yet the commentaries upon it have been few and far between. 
That it has certain features which ought to commend it to the favour 
of the public cannot be denied. Of these by far the most important 
is the fact that it represents a genuine attempt on the part of the 
two great hostile bodies in Ireland to come to terms on the basis of 
a friendly settlement. It was Mr. George Wyndham who first officially 
threw out the suggestion that it was only in this way that the vexed 
problem of Irish land could be settled. In the next place, the report 
of the Conference has been received with warm approval not only by 
the tenants but by the representatives of the landlord class. It is 
said that, when the document was signed, one of the Irish Nationalist 
leaders exclaimed, ‘ For the tirst time in my life I can ery “‘ God save 
the King.”’ Weare promised that if the proposed scheme should 
be adopted, there will be an end of agrarian trouble in Ireland and 
it will be possible to reduce the Irish Constabulary by one-half. On 
the other hand, if the scheme should be rejected we are openly threat- 
ened with a renewal of agitation on a scale never known before. 
This being the case, the proposals of the Land Conference are not 
lightly to be dismissed. But when we come to examine them in 
detail it is impossible not to see that their chief merit in the eyes 
of Jandlords and tenants alike lies in the fact that they provide 4 
remedy for existing evils at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Briefly stated the recommendations of the Conference are that the 
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holdings should be bought wherever possible by mutual agreement 
between owners and tenants, and, where that is impossible, by com- 
pulsory State purchase; that the landlords should be bought out at 
a figure which will give them their present net income from their 
estates, mansion-houses, demesnes, and sporting rights being reserved 
to them, and that the tenants should be able to obtain full owner- 
ship after a certain term of years by the annual payment of a sum 
of money representing a reduction on their present rents of not less 
than fifteen and not more than twenty-five per cent. The State is 
to be called upon to guarantee the payments to the landlords, and 
to provide whatever sum may be required to make up the difference 
between the payments due to the owners and the contributions of 
the tenants. It is not surprising that such a scheme as this should 
have found favour in the eyes of those for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. In what light it will be viewed by the British taxpayer when 
its full significance and cost are explained to him remains to be seen. 
So far no official calculation has been made of the amount of the 
contribution that would have to be levied upon the Treasury before 
effect could be given to the proposed scheme, but one unofficial 
estimate fixes the amount at fifty millions. One begins to wonder 
whether there is to be any limit to the demands upon the pocket of 
the unhappy British taxpayer. 

The election for the Newmarket division of Cambridgeshire came 
as an unwelcome surprise to Ministers and their supporters. The 
late Colonel McCalmont was returned at the last election by a 
majority of more than a thousand votes. The Liberal candidate on 
that occasion, as on this, was Mr. Rose. In 1900 the calumny that 
every vote given to a Liberal was one given to the Boers was used 
against Mr. Rose in the most cruel and unscrupulous fashion. It 
was used against him in spite of the fact that he was known to be 
altogether opposed to ‘ pro-Boer’ sentiments, and that he had lost 
two sons on the South African battlefields. In the recent election he 
had his revenge. He was returned by more than five hundred votes 
over his Conservative opponent. It is true that the latter was placed 
at a disadvantage during the contest, owing to his illness, and it is 
equally true that Mr. Rose is a popular favourite in the Newmarket 
district. But he was personally just as popular in 1900 when he 
met with a severe defeat. There can be no doubt that his victory 
was due in part to the opposition to the Education Act, and in part 
to the reaction of the public from the disgraceful and cowardly 
tactics pursued against him at the previous election. It is worthy 
of note that, like most of the Liberal candidates who have been 
successful in recent elections, Mr. Rose belongs to the wing of the 
party which regards Lord Rosebery as its leader. 

The result of the election for the West Derby division of Liver- 
pool was strikingly different. Here the Conservative candidate, 
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Mr. Rutherford, was elected, by a reduced majority it is true, but 
still by one of a very substantial kind. His opponent, Mr. Holt, 
belongs to a family long identified with Liberal principles; but in 
spite of his personal popularity he failed to make any impression 
upon the electorate. This seems to have been due in part to the 
broadly democratic nature of Mr. Rutherford’s Conservatism, and to 
his identification of himself with the Anti-Ritualist party, and in 
part to Mr. Holt’s refusal to move from the platform of official 
Liberalism. It is difficult to draw any clear moral from the result 
of a contest in which neither of the candidates fully represented the 
principles of the parties to which they belonged. 

One curious electoral episode has been that connected with the 
representation of London University. The sitting member, Sir 
Michael Foster, is not only an eminent scientific man, but a gentle- 
man universally respected for his high personal character. Apparently, 
however, he has a constitutional difficulty in making up his mind 
on any given question. Many months ago he expressed a wish to 
retire from Parliament, and finally, not approving of the Education 
Act, he declared his resolve to do so at the end of last Session. When 
this was made known three candidates were brought forward to 
contest the seat which was presumably about to be vacated. One 
of these was an independent scientific candidate, the others repre- 
sented respectively the Liberal and the Liberal Unionist parties. 
Their Committees set to work in the usual manner, and all the 
preparations had been made for the election when a hitch occurred. 
Sir Michael Foster did not resign, and instead of doing so it was 
announced on his behalf that he proposed to solve the difficulty by 
changing his seat from the Ministerial to the Opposition benches. 
A hot controversy arose, and it was pointed out that when a member 
of Parliament changed sides in this fashion it was his duty to consult 
his constituents. Sir Michael Foster so far acquiesced in this view 
that he took a sort of plébiscite by post-card in order to learn 
whether his constituents wished him to resign or not. The result 
of this experiment satisfied him that there was no general wish on 
the part of the electors of the University of London for his retire- 
ment. Accordingly he remains member, though in future he will 
sit on the Liberal instead of the Conservative benches. It is an 
amusing story that could only be told of a University constituency. 

Affairs in Morocco have during the past month been very dis- 
quieting. The Sultan has more than once suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Pretender who has sprung up so mysteriously and 
whose very identity is a secret. It has been necessary to bring the 
British residents in the interior of the country down to the coast. 
There has even been fighting in the neighbourhood of Tangier, 
almost within sight of the guns of Gibraltar. All this keeps alive 
the anxiety as to the future of Morocco in the Foreign Offices of 
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the European States. Happily there seems to be every wish on the 
part of the great Powers to avoid any step that might lead to un- 
welcome complications. In Russia, the Emperor has appointed a 
commission to inquire into the question of local administration, 
with a view to the removal of the prevailing discontent among 
the masses. In China the censors, with unusual boldness, have 
addressed a minute to the Dowager Empress advising her to abdi- 
cate in favour of the Emperor, and pointing out in unmistakable 
terms some of the blunders of which she has been recently guilty. 
We are not yet told how the headstrong ruler has received this 
blunt remonstrance. In Germany public opinion has been much 
exercised by the presence of the Emperor at a lecture given by 
Professor Delitzsch on what is known as the ‘higher Biblical criti- 
cism,’ at which opinions abhorrent to the orthodox were expressed. 
The Reichstag has been the scene of stormy and important debates 
in which both the home and the foreign policy of the Government 
have been strenuously attacked by different parties. But the most 
significant feature of these debates has been the freedom with which 
the speeches and actions of the Emperor have been criticised by the 
representatives of the Social Democrats. The old restraints have 
been laid aside, and the Emperor, no longer regarded as the voice of 
all Germany, has been treated as though he were nothing more than 
a party leader. It is what might have been expected. If monarchs 
choose to make themselves the champions of any particular policy 
they cannot hope to escape altogether the attacks of the opponents 
of that policy. What the Emperor William’s reply to the almost 
savage criticism of the Reichstag will be it is too soon to say. 
Already, however, Count Ballestrem, the President of that body, has 
had to resign his high office, because an indiscreet attempt to 
prevent the free discussion of one of the Emperor’s speeches has cast 
doubts upon his impartiality. In the United States President 
Roosevelt has had the courage to face the passionate indignation of 
the whole South by a ppointinga negro as port-collector at Charleston, 
whilst he has punished a small town which had persecuted a black 
postmistress by closing the post-office. In Saxony the lamentable 
scandal of the elopement of the Crown Princess with the tutor of 
her sons has naturally eclipsed every other topic. It is one of those 
disasters which almost forbid comment. In our own country one of 
the important events of the month has been the appointment of 
Dr. Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, to succeed Dr. Temple in the 
Archbishoprie of Canterbury. The choice of Dr. Davidson for this 
high office was none the less welcome because it had been generally 
foreseen. The trial of Mr. Lynch, the member for the borough of 
Galway, on a charge of high treason, has ended in his conviction and 
in his being sentenced to death. Of his guilt there cannot be any 
possible doubt. He served in the Boer army against our forces, and 
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on more than one occasion took a prominent part in the resistance 
to our arms. Having done this, he had the effrontery to allow 
himself to be elected as member for Galway, and came over to this 
country from his safe exile in Paris, in order to take his seat and the 
oath of allegiance! No Government worthy of the name could treat 
such conduct with indifference—not even with the indifference of 
contempt. Mr. Lynch brought his fate upon his own head; and 
though the death penalty will undoubtedly be commuted, his trial 
ought to do good service by reminding the more loose-thinking 
section of the public that high treason is in this, as in every civilised 
country, the gravest offence known to the law. 

The death-list of the month is longer than usual. It includes 
the names of Sagasta, the eminent Spanish statesman; of Cardinal 
Parocchi, in whom the world believed that it saw the destined 
successor to the present Pope; of Lord Pirbright, the Bishop of 
St. Albans, the Dean of St. Davids, Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A., Mr. 
Augustus Hare, the well-known traveller and writer, and Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, the genuine and unselfish philanthropist to whom 
London is indebted for its noble polytechnic system. Perhaps more 
remarkable than any of these names is that of M. de Blowitz, for 
thirty years the Paris correspondent of the Times, a man who, with 
many weaknesses, foibles, and follies, was at the same time one of 
the most capable publicists and one of the most entertaining writers 
in Europe. 

Wemyss REI. 


ERRATUM.—For ‘ Introduction to the Temple Bible’ at the foot of pages 37 and 38 
of Mr. Cassels’ article on ‘The Ripon Episode’ in the January issue, read ‘ Contentio 
Veritatis.’ 
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